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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 
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THE   UNIVERSITIES 

THE  grant  of  a  million  dollars  each  to  McGill.  Laval 
and  the  Universite  de  Montreal  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature,  is  an  important  educational  event.  Each  of 
the  three  universities  had  conducted  campaigns  in  which 
large  sums  had  been  raised  by  subscription,  and  each  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  much  better  position  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  higher  education  in  and  for  the  Province. 

Fortunately  the  function  of  the  universities  in  the  life 
of  the  country  is  much  better  understood  by  the  generality 
of  people  than  it  was,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  an 
earlier  time  too  many  people  thought  that  these  institu- 
tions existed  solely  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
classes,  and  that  consequently  those  who  desired  and 
would  profit  by  this  training  should  pay  for  it.  A  larger 
and  broader  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  university 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  business  communities  of  the 
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cities.  There  it  was  realized  that  a  sound  and  economical 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  could  only  be 
expected  if  the  principles  of  Science  were  applied  to  this 
development.  The  universities  also  realized  the  public  need 
in  this  direction,  and  expanded  their  facilities  for  research 
and  instruction  in  Science.  The  great  expansion  of  the 
applied  science  departments  of  McGill  University  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  was  made  possible  by  the 
gifts  of  business  men,  notably  the  late  Sir  William 
Macdonald. 

The  sound  development  of  our  forest  and  mineral 
wealth  is  immensely  dependent  upon  the  universities,  and 
now  that  Macdonald  College  forms  part  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity the  influence  of  the  university  upon  our  agricul- 
tural wealth  may  also  be  taken  into  account. 

The  progress  of  both  Laval  and  the  Universite  de 
Montreal  in. recent  years  in  practical  scientific  work  has 
been  marked  also,  and  with  the  added  revenues  from  the 
recent  campaigns  further  expansions  may  be  expected. 

But  our  chief  interest  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  in  this  strengthening  of  the  universities  is  the  effect 
it  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  the  schools  of  the  Prov- 
ince. This  point  does  not  always  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  standards  in 
our  elementary  schools  depend  directly  upon  the  standards 
in  our  intermediate  and  high  schools,  and  the  standards  in 
the  high  schools  depend  directly  upon  the  standards  in  the 
university.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  universities  would 
have  no  students  if  there  was  no  elementary  education  to 
I  repare  the  students,  but  in  every  sound  educational  sys- 
tem the  principle  of  dependence  works  downward  as  well 
as  upward.  The  university  needs  the  elementary  school, 
but  the  elementary  school  also  needs  the  university.  The 
teacher  of  the.  elementary  school  must  have  been  (or,  alas, 
always  should  have  been)  trained  in  a  high  school  under 
one  teacher  at  least  with  an  academy  diploma,  who  has 
had  university  training.     This  is  the  point  of  contact  of 
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the  elementary  school  (through  the  teacher)  with  the 
knowledge  and  method  of  the  university.  The  elementary 
teacher  has  not  had  university  training,  but  if  she  has 
passed  Grade  X  in  a  high  school  and  has  been  trained 
all  schools  indirectly.  As  for  the  high  schools  the  require- 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  university. 

The  matter  of  the  supply  of  teachers  with  academy 
diplomas,  university  graduates,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  for  the  high  schools  but  for 
all  schools  indirectly.  As  for  the  high  schools,  the  require- 
ment of  Art.  76  (d)  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  that  in  every  academy  (high  school)  "three 
teachers  must  be  employed,  one  of  whom  must  hold  an 
academy  diploma"  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  one.  City 
high  schools,  of  course,  have  a  number  of  graduates  on 
their  staffs,  and  are  thus  fully  equipped  for  their  work. 
Only  a  small  number  of  the  rural  high  schools,  however, 
have  more  than  the  regulation  minimum  of  one  teacher 
holding  an  academy  diploma.  A  higher  minimum  stand- 
ard might  be  beyond  the  capability  of  some  of  the  rural 
high  school  communities,  but  there  are  others  where  it 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  sound  educational 
policy. 

Where  there  is  a  total  number  of  forty  or  more  pupils 
in  Grades  IX.  X  and  XI  there  is  sufficient  advanced  work 
for  two  teachers  with  academy  diplomas.  No  teacher  is. 
or  can  be,  a  thorough  specialist  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
course  of  study — classics,  modern  languages,  science,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  English  literature.  In  other  provinces 
and  in  the  United  States  this  fact  is  not  only  recognized 
but  constantly  acted  upon  in  the  staffing  of  high  schools. 
In  the  smallest  high  schools  of  Ontario  are  to  be  found 
several  specialists — one  in  modern  languages,  one  in 
mathematics  and  physics,  one  in  classics,  etc.  The 
'specialist'  is  one  who  has  not  only  taken  the  B.A.  or  M.A. 
degree  at  the  university,  but  who  has  followed  the  Honour 
work  in  the  subject  on  which  he  or  she  has  specialized. 
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It  is  true,  of  course,  that  high  standing  at  the  June 
examinations  has  often  been  reached  by  schools  having  but 
one  graduate  teacher.  Good  examination  results  may  be 
obtained  at  times,  however,  when  the  preparation  in  one  or 
more  subjects  may  be  inferior.  These  weaknesses  are  dis- 
closed chiefly  when  the  pupil  enters  the  university. 


HEREDITY  AND  GENETICS 

A  branch  of  modern  education  which  the  Education- 
al Record  has  seldom  referred  to  is  that  which  concerns 
heredity  and  genetics.  Our  one  reason  for  keeping  to 
leeward  of  the  subject  has  been  that  for  some  years  it 
was  too  often  associated  with  attempts  at  Sex  Educa- 
tion, which  in  the  form  that  it  was  presented,  seemed  in 
our  opinion  to  promise  more  harm  than  good  as  far  as 
the  schools  in  general  are  concerned. 

All  along,  however,  great  progress  has  been  made 
by  scientific  investigators  in  this  important  subject,  and 
besides  the  very  remarkable  contributions  to  the  purely 
scientific  aspects  of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals,  based 
upon  patient  observation  and  experiment,  there  is  also 
now  a  considerable  body  of  literature  upon  the  connected 
and  practical  subjects  of  inherited  feeble-mindedness  and 
disease  in  the  human  family,  based  upon  extensively  cor- 
related statistics  of  concrete  cases. 

Moreover,  thousands  of  facts  brought  to  light  in  all 
countries  during  the  war  haye  given  further  emphasis  to 
the  contentions  of  those  who  urge  that  the  voice  of 
Science  must  be  heard,  and  made  effective  in  our  social 
customs  and  arrangements,  if  the  human  race  is  not  to 
deteriorate  in  large  masses,  physically  and  mentally,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  moral  weakening  which  attends  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  retrogression. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  draw 
special  attention  to  the  valuable  work  on  the  subject  just 
published  by  Mr.  W.  Lochhead,  Professor  of  Biology  at 
Macdonald  College.     It  is  entitled   "An   Introduction  to 
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Heredity  and  Genetics:  A  Study  of  the  Modern  Biologi- 
cal Laws  and  Theories  relating  to  Animal  and  Plant 
Breeding."  In  180  pages  Professor  Lochhead  has  con- 
densed a  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  scientific  and  practical  data  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  students 
in  Agriculture  at  Macdonald  College,  but  it  should  in- 
terest and  instruct  many, general  readers. 

The  work  is  an  "Introduction"  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  The  historical  development  of  our  modern 
knowledge  is  presented  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner, 
the  details  being  fullest,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Darwin,  YVeismann,  De  Vries,  Mendel  and 
others  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
with  references  in  each  case  to  the  special  literature  con- 
cerned. 

Mendelism  is  treated  very  fully.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago,  Gregor  Mendel,  an  Austrian  monk,  carried 
out  some  remarkable  experiments  in  the  cross-breeding 
of  different  kinds  of  garden  peas.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished in  a  scientific  journal  in  1865.  but  attracting  no  at- 
tention were  forgotten.  In  1900  they  were  re-published, 
Mendel  having  died  six  years  before  that  date.  The 
experiments  are  now  classic,  and  have  been  repeated  by 
many  scientists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  on  various 
plants  and  animals.  They  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  principles  of  heredity.  The  basal  principle 
proved  by  Mendel,  and  established  in  the  last  twenty 
years  by  thousands  of  experiments  by  other  observers, 
may  be  illustrated  thus: —  A  green  variety  of  garden  pea 
when  crossed  with  a  yellow  variety  produces  in  the  first 
generation  all  yellow  peas,  but  when  these  are  self-fertil- 
ised, the  second  generation  will  show  25  percent  pure  green 
and  25  percent  pure  yellow  peas  with  50  percent  ''impure" 
or  mixed  progeny.  In  the  next  generation  (under  self- 
fertilisation)  the  pure  yellow  produces  pure  yellow,  the 
pure  green  pure  green,  but  the  50  percent  of  impure  seed 
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repeats  the  order  of  the  first  generation,  namly,  25  percent 
of  each  of  pure  yellow  and  of  pure  green,  but  50  percent 
again  of  impure. 

These  numerical  results  are  of  wide-reaching  signific- 
ance. They  have  served  to  interpret  many  facts  in  hu- 
man heredity.  In  pages  161  to  170  Professor  Lochhead 
summarizes  recent  work  in  "Eugenics  and  Euthenics," 
and  gives  the  cases  of  the  "Jukes,"  "Kallikak"  and  other 
degenerate  families,  whose  terrible  records  in  crime, 
disease  and  feeble-mindedness  are  traced  back  to  feeble- 
minded ancestors  some  generations  ago.  By  way  of  con- 
trast the  splendid  family  records  of  the  Darwin  and  Jona- 
than Edwards  families  are  also  given. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  all  teachers  who 
may  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  groundwork 
of  this  subject. 


MINIMUM  SALARY  GRANTS 

The  Legislature  of  the  Province,  at  the  session  just 
closed,  substantially  raised  the  standards  for  participation 
in  the  minimum  salary  grants. 

The  sums  voted  by  the  Legislature  are  $125,000.00  to 
all  rural  and  village  boards  paying  at  least  $250.00  a  year 
to  every  teacher ;  $60,000.00  to  those  paying  at  least  $275.00 
a  year;  $30,000.00  to  those  paying  at  least  $300.00,  and 
$10,000.00  to  those  paying  at  least  $350.00. 

These  four  sums,  totalling  $225,000.00  are  divided 
among  all  the  boards  which  qualify  as  above. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  every  teacher 
must  be  up  to  the  standard.  Boards  frequently  forget  this 
point,  and  open  one  school  for  four  or  five  months  while 
running  the  others  the  full  term.  This  one  short-term 
school  causes  the  board  to  lose  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  to  have  kept  this  school  running  the  full  term. 

Not  a  single  salary  should  be  less  than  $350.00  next 
year.  A  fair  number  of  the  Protestant  rural  boards  are  now 
paying  $600.00  a  year  to  every  teacher;  they  are  obtaining 
good  teachers  with  diploma.     More  still  are  now  paying 
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$500.00  a  year,  but  not  all  their  teachers  are  qualified. 
The  boards  which  are  trying  to  "carry  on''  at  salaries  less 
than  this,  $400.00  or  even  in  some  cases  $300.00,  are  doing 
so  mostly  with  unqualified  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  rural  municipalities  which  are  doing  badly  in  the 
^natter  of  teachers'  salaries  belong  to  two  classes. 

1.  Rich  municipalities,  with  ample  valuation,  but 
paying  a  very  low  school  rate. 

2.  Poor  municipalities,  with  meagre  valuation,  and 
already  paying  a  fair  school  rate. 

Most  of  the  municipalities  which  have  come  up  to  the 
$600.00  a  year  standard  for  all  their  teachers  are  not  extra 
rich.  They  are  neither  poor  nor  rich,  but  believe  in  educa- 
tion and  are  ready  to  pay  for  it. 

The  rich  municipalities  which  are  doing  badly  are  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  arouse  from  their  apathy.  More  or  less 
slowly  they  are  losing  their  Protestant  population,  and  put 
the  result  down  to  every  other  cause  than  the  right  one, 
namely,  the  unrest  occasioned  in  the  community  by  the 
poor  quality  of  the  schools.  The  young  farmer  with  a 
family  growing  up,  and  anxious  to  give  the  children  a 
good  education,  does  not  usually  have  the  time  to  under- 
take a  campaign  for  reform  in  the  local  conditions.  If  there 
is  indifference  in  the  school  board  and  in  the  community 
generally  he  simply  "moves  out"  on  the  first  opportunity. 
"Yet  in  most  of  these  richer  municipalities  all  that  is  needed 
to  secure  better  schools  is  to  levy  an  increase  of  anywhere 
from  10  to  20  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  valuation. 

As  for  the  poor  municipalities,  many  of  them  are  doing 
much  better,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  the  rich 
ones. 

There  are  335  Protestant  school  municipalities  in  the 
Province,  city,  town  and  country.  125  are  on  the  list  for 
the  Poor  Municipality  grants  this  year. 

The  increased  amount  p'aid  out  in  recent  years  from 
the  Poor  Municipality  Fund  has  accomplished  much  good. 
It  has  stirred  many  of  these  poor  municipalities  to  greater 
effort.     But  the  higher  salaries  now  required  for  qualified 
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teachers  have  made  it  difficult  for  some  of  those  muni- 
cipalities to  offer  a  sufficient  amount.  The  Protestant 
Committee,  therefore,  has  decided  that  such  boards  should 
be  requested  to  write  to  the  Department  stating  the  in- 
creased amounts  that  should  be  offered,  and  the  grants  to 
these  boards  from  this  Fund  will  be  increased  accordingly. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

An  introduction  to  Heredity  and  Genetics;  A  Study  of 
the  Modern  Biological  Laws  and  Theories  relating  to 
Animal  and  Plant  Breeding.  By  W.  Lochhead,  Professor 
of  Biology  in  the  Macdonald  College  of  McGill  University. 
185  pages.  Price  one  dollar,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author  at  Macdonald  College. 

This  important  work  is  reviewed  editorially. 

England  in  her  Days  of  Peace.  By  Eleanor  Doorly. 
Headmistress  of  the  Twickenham  County  School.  254 
pages.  Price  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt  3s.  6d.  London: 
George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Countryside  Rambles.  By  W.  S.  Furneaux.  Illus- 
trated. 185  pages.  Price  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  3s. 
6d.    London :  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd. 

These  are  the  two  first  issues  in  the  New  Era  Library, 
the  general  editor  being  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S. 
Five  more  volumes  will  be  issued  shortly,  namely,  "The 
Gateways  of  Commerce",  an  introduction  to  economic 
geography,  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  and  Ernest  Young 
B.Sc;  "Bookland",  an  introduction  to  English  Literature, 
by  W.  H.  King,  B.A. ;  "Wealth  and  Work",  an  introduc- 
tion to  Economics,  by  George  W.  Gough,  B.A. ;  "The 
Romance  of  Building",  an  introduction  to  architecture,  by 
Allen  S.  Walker,  and  "The  New  Era  in  Education",  by 
the  general  editor. 

"England  in  her  Days  of  Peace"  is  a  treat.  Miss 
Doorly  deals  with  all  the  essential  periods  of  social  de- 
velopment,  but  in  every  case  with  the  freshness  of  a  stu- 
dent  who  has  left  the  "authorities"  on  one  side  and  who 
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has  dug  deeply  into  the  contemporary  accounts  and  litera- 
ture. Such  chapters  are  those  on  "Feudal  Times,"  "Early 
Justice'',  ''Magna  Carta",  "Early  Schools  and  Scholars", 
"Life  in  the  Country",  "The  Peasants'  Revolt",  "The 
Renascence",  "English  Seamen",  "The  Birth  of  Modern 
Science",  "Some  Women"  and  "Liberators"  are  models 
of  vivid  presentation  of  the  periods  they  deal  with. 

"Countryside  Rambles"  is  excellent,  but  intended 
more  for  England  than  for  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
teachers  of  Nature  Study  here  will  find  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive in  the  way  of  methods  in  this  book. 

The  publishers  state  that  the  New  Era  Library  has 
been  "specially  designed  for  the  new  Day  Continuation 
Schools",  and  "The  purpose  of  these  schools,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  to  develop  character,  to  foster  citizenship  and  to 
give  a  wider  view  of  life  and  its  problems,  and  ihe  books 
have  been  specially  prepared  to  help  in  producing  these 
results." 


Ihe  Enchanted  Garden,  by  A.  R.  Gordon,  D.  Litt., 
D.D.;  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co..  Xcw  York;  McClelland  & 
Stewart,  Toronto,  Ont. 

There  are  few  helpful  books  for  the  use  of  teachers 
in  the  subject  of  Scripture.  "The  Enchanted  Garden",  just 
published  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Alex.  R.  Gordon,  of  McGill 
University,  exactly  covers  the  present  course  of  study  in 
Scripture  for  Grades  II  and  III  in  our  Protestant  schools. 

"The  Enchanted  Garden"  consists  of  42  stories  from 
Genesis  retold  for  young  people.  The  stories  begin  with 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  go  on  to  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 
Many  of  the  topics  in  these  stories  are  those  assigned  for 
special  study  in  the  Memoranda  of  Instructions  to  Teach- 
ers. The  scheme  adopted  by  Professor  Gordon  is  one 
which  will  appeal  to  the  teacher.  He  introduces  these 
stories  in  a  simple  way.  He  tells  the  story  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  draws  his  conclusions  from  that.  He  also 
makes  applications  from  the  .story  to  the  life  of  the  child 
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from  day  to  day,  and  makes  these  stories  full  of  meaning 
to  young  people.  The  titles  of  the  stories,  such  as  "The 
Trees  in  the  Garden",  "A  Good  Sportsman",  "An  Evening 
Romance",  "The  Sale  of  a  Birthright",  "A  Boy's  Dreams", 
"A  Royal  Forgiveness"  are  a  good  indication  of  the  method 
adopted.  Frequently  at  the  end  of  the  story,  there  is  also 
a.  quotation  from  modern  literature,  expounding  the  same 
idea.  The  stories  are  short  and  practical,  and  just  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  satisfactory  lesson  in  schools.  The  book 
can  confidently  be  recommended  to  teachers  looking  for 
assistance  in  making  their  Scripture  work  practical  and 
interesting  to  the  children.'  A  particularly  good  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  practical  applications  are  em- 
phasized without  making  the  moral  too  explicit.  This  is 
a  book  which  attracts  and  does  not  repel.  Our  teachers 
would  do  well  to  read  it  and  use  it  in  their  schools. 

SINCLAIR  LAIRD. 


New  Age  History  Readers.  In  four  books,  illustrated 
in  colours.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh, 
New  York  and  Toronto. 

Book  1.     The  Greeks  of  Old.   141  pages. 

Book  2.     The  Romans  of  Old.    171  pages. 

Book  3.     Leaders  of  Men.    192  pages. 

Book  4.     The  Middle  Ages.     288  pages. 

Well  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  books  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  history  interesting  not  only  to  younger 
but  to  older  pupils.  The  set  should  be  in  every  school 
library.  The  four  books  are  comprehensive,  covering  im- 
portant events  from  early  Greek  history  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Great  War.  The  true  sense  of  history — the  moral 
meaning  of  the  connection  of  past  and  present  events — is 
manifest  throughout. 


The  New  Era  in  Education.  Edited  by  Ernest  Young. 
247  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.  limp  cloth.  London:  George 
Philip  &  Son,  Limited. 
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Wealth  and  Work.  By  George  W.  Gough,  M.A.  260 
pages.  Price  2s.  6d..  limp  cloth.  London:  George  Philip 
&  Son,  Limited. 

Two  more  books  in  the  New  Era  Library  received 
subsequently  to  the  two  already  mentioned.  The  series  is 
a  most  useful  one  undoubtedly  for  teachers. 

"The  New  Era  in  Education''  contains  chapters  by 
Professor  Ernest  Young  and  by  various  English  teachers. 
They  record  the  manner  and  results  of  new  educational 
experiments  in  some  of  the  most  unpromising  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  fact  the  experiments  were 
devised  to  meet  untoward  local  conditions  by  local  adapta- 
tions. Some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  indicate  the 
variety  of  the  interests: — "A  Free  Kindergarten,  St. 
Saviour's  Child  Garden,  Edinburgh",  "A  Boarding  School 
for  the  Children  of  Working  Men:  The  Caldecott  Com- 
munity", "A  Vocational  School,  Gravesend",  "A  Co-opera- 
tive Student  Class",  "Teach  Yourself:  An  Account  of  Miss 
Mason's  Methods",  "Music  and  Citizenship",  "An  Experi- 
ment in  Practical  Civics",  "Local  Surveys",  and  a  number 
of  others. 

"Wealth  and  Work,,  is  a  much  needed  authoritative, 
and  at  the  same  time  popular  and  readable,  statement  of 
the  sound  principles  of  economics.  In  these  days  of  con- 
flict between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  of  unemployed  and 
unemployables,  with  the  accompanying  unrest,  public 
education  on  economics  is  of  importance.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
ject that  can  be  introduced  into  the  over-crowded  curricula 
of  the  schools,  but  economic  questions  of  the  very  kind 
dealt  with  in  this  book  crop  up  frequently  in  the  class- 
rooms. When  wrong  ideas  about  wealth  and  work  and 
wages  are  brought  from  the  home  to  the  school,  the  true 
teacher  will  not  endeavor  to  meet  the  situation  with  a 
merely  repressive  negative  but  replace  the  wrong  ideas 
with  the  right  explanations.  The  present  book  is  full  of 
apt  illustrations  of  a  brief  narrative  character  just  suited 
for  this  purpose.  As  specimens  of  this  nature  we  quote  two 
paragraphs  from  the  chapter  on  "Money",  the  one  para- 
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graph  being  on   "Goods  but  no  Money",   and  the  other 
''Money  but  no  Goods": 

Goods  but  no  money.  'Some  years  since',  says  Jevons, 
'Mademoiselle  Zelie,  a  singer  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  at 
Paris,  made  a  professional  tour  round  the  world,  and  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Society  Islands.  In  exchange  for  an  air 
from  Norma  and  a  few  other  songs  she  was  to  receive  a 
third  part  of  the  receipts.  When  counted,  her  share  was 
found  to  consist  of  three  pigs,  twenty-three  turkeys,  forty- 
four  chickens,  five  thousand  cocoanuts,  besides  consider- 
able quantities  of  bananas,  lemons  and  oranges.  At  the 
Halle  in  Paris,  as  the  prima  donna  remarks  in  her  lively 
letter,  printed  by  M.  Wolowski,  this  amount  of  live  stock 
and  vegetables  might  have  brought  four  thousand  francs, 
which  would  have  been  good  remuneration  for  five  songs. 
In  the  Society  Islands,  however,  pieces  of  money  were 
very  scarce;  and  as  Madamoiselle  could  not  consume  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  receipts  herself,  it  became  ne- 
cessary in  the  meantime  to  feed  the  pigs  and  the  poultry 
with  the  fruit". 

The  author  goes  on  to  say:  "This  incident  shows  in 
the  clearest  way  the  inconvenience  and  waste  which  the 
absence  of  money  may  cause.  Goods  which,  could  they 
have  been  sold  for  money,  would  have  been  very  welcome 
to  Madamoiselle  Zelie,  became  an  encumbrance  to  her. 
Not  only  did  the  prima  donna  lose,  but  the  little  society 
lost  as  well.  There  was  to  begin  with  some  waste,  but  the 
greatest  loss  was  in  social  efficiency.  Societies  which  de- 
sire the  services  of  fine  singers  cannot  get  them  on  such 
terms,  and  what  applies  to  singers  applies  to  architects, 
inventors  and  all  other  kinds  of  labour". 

Money  but  no  goods.  "When  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
rummaging  the  wreck  in  search  of  useful  articles  he  found 
in  a  drawer  'about  thirty-six  pounds  value  in  money,  some 
European  coin,  some  Brazil,  some  pieces  of  eight,  some 
gold,  some  silver'.  He  was  by  no  means  delighted  with 
his  find,  for  he  goes  on  to  say:  '  I  smiled  to  myself  at  the 
sight  of  this  money.     O  drug,  said  I  aloud,  what  art  thou 
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good  for?  Thou  art  not  worth  to  me,  no,  not  the  taking 
off  of  the  ground,  one  of  these  knives  is  worth  all  this  heap, 
I  have  no  manner  of  use  for  thee,  e'en  remain  where  thou 
art,  and  go  to  the  bottom  as  a  creature  whose  life  is  not 
worth  saving'.  But  though  he  was  alone  on  this  island, 
Crusoe  was  a  child  of  civilization,  and  so,  'upon  second 
thoughts'  he  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  canvas  and  took  it 
away.  Crusoe's  case  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  prima 
donna's.  She  had  goods,  but  there  was  no  money  to  sell 
them  for:  he  had  money,  but  no  goods  to  buy  with  it. 
Both  cases  are  extremely  awkward,  but  it  must  be  noted 
very  carefully  that,  while  goods  and  money  are  both  im- 
portant, the  absence  of  money  only  causes  personal  in- 
convenience and  prevents  social  progress,  whereas  the 
absence  of  goods  is  fatal." 


The  Kingsway  Series  of  Teaching  Maps  and  the 
Kingsway  Series  of  Geography  Exercise  Books.  London : 
Evans  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Montague  House,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C.I. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  geographical  teaching, 
except  that  for  some  time  English  teachers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  furnishing  outline  maps  of  their  own  drawing 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupils.  The  "teaching  maps"  are 
designed  and  drawn  by  B.  V.  Darbishire,  M.A.  Each  set 
of  eight  or  ten  maps  sells  at  fourpence.  The  "exercise 
books"  sell  at  sixpence  each,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1 
(Practical  Home  Geography),  the  price  of  which  is  four- 
pence.  The  exercise  books  are  designed  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  the  methods  of  representing  various  physical 
facts,  such  as  rainfall,  isotherms,  etc. 


Royal  Atlas  for  Canada.  Toronto:  "phemas  Nelsons 
&  Sons. 

A  new  edition  of  this  familiar  atlas,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bartholomew,  the  veteran  geographer  who  passed  away 
a  few    months    ago.     The    new  edition  m  contains  all    the 
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changes  in  the  maps  of  Europe  and  other  countries  occas- 
ioned by  the  war.  Also  Canadian  maps  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  natural  conditions,  natural  productions  and 
commercial  routes. 


La  Premiere  Annee  de  Francais.  By  F.  B.  Kirkham, 
B.A.  (Oxon).    236  pages.    Illustrated.    Price  4s.  6d. 

Transcription  Phonetique  La  Premiere  Annee  de 
Francais.  By  D.  L-  Savory,  M.A.  (Oxon).  40  pages. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

French  Lesson  Notes  to  accompany  La  Premiere 
Annee  de  Frangais.  By  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A.  32  pages. 
Price  Is. 

These  three  associated  texts  are  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  4,  5  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.I. 

Text  books  coming  from  Great  Britain  are  now 
printed  on  much  better  paper  than  publishers  were  obliged 
to  use  during  the  war.  La  Premiere  Annee  de  Franqais 
is  not  only  on  good  paper,  but  is  excellently  illustrated 
in  colors.  Emphasis  on  phonetics  and  pronunciation  seems 
to  be  the  chief  note  of  the  recent  text  books  in  Oral  French. 
The  present  books  are  useful  to  teachers,  even  although 
no  change  in  the  authorized  Oral  Lessons  is  called  for. 


The  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography.  By  Albert 
Wildmore,  D.S.c.  (Lond.),  F.  G.  S.  396  pages.  Price  6s. 
London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  Sections,  the  first  be- 
ing on  the  principles  of  Structural  Georgraphy,  the 
second  on  the  Principles  of  Climatic  Geography,  and  the 
third  on  Biological  Geography.  It  is  based  on  all  the 
best  recent  work  in  these  lines,  the  various  chapters  hav- 
ing each  a  reference  list  to  the  literature  of  particular 
branches  of  the  subject.     An  appendix  contains  a  number 
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of   questions    selected   from    the    Examination    Papers    in 
Geography  set  by  various  well-known  examining  bodies. 


A  Concise  Geometry,  By  Clement  V.  Durell,  M.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Master.  Winchester  College,  318 
pages.  Price  5s.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  Ltd. 

Contains  a  large  number  of  easy  examples,  but  lead- 
ing up  to  the  principles  of  modern  synthetic  Geometry. 


A  Concise  Historical  Atlas.  By  B.  V.  Darbishire. 
Price  3s.  London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Atlas  is  intended  primarily  to  illustrate  the 
History  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  All  the  maps  are  in  black 
and  white,  in  keeping  with  the  recent  methods  in  Eng- 
land. 


A  Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  772 
pages.  Price  $1.10.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  of 
Canada. 

Good  print,  good  paper,  clear  definitions,  and  the  de- 
rivations, make  this  a  most  desirable  dictionary  for 
pupils.  Others  of  equal  size  and  make-up  frequently  lack 
by  not  giving  the  derivations,  and  this  feature  of  school 
dictionaries  is  of  high  importance. 

The  Gateways  of  Commerce :  An  Introduction  to 
Economic  Geography.  By  J.  Fairgrieve.  M.A.,  and  E. 
Young,  B.Sc.  271  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.,  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d., 
boards.     London:  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Still  another  issue  in  the  New  Era  Library,  and  of 
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value  to  teachers  of  Geography.  Some  of  the  chapter 
titles  are  suggestive :  "Where  Things  Grow :  The  Geo- 
graphical Control",  "Where  Things  are  Grown :  The 
Human  Control",  "Milk:  The  Farmer:  Demand  and 
Production",  "Bread:  The  Farmer:  Cultivation",  "A 
Cotton  Handkerchief:  Organization  of  Industry:  The 
Operative",  etc.  It  is  an  introduction  to  interesting  geo- 
graphy and  sound  economics  at  the  same  time. 
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FOR  THE  NOOV  HOUR 

SELECTED  BY  INSPECTOR  J.  W.  McOUAT,  B.A. 
PUTTING  OUT  A  PILLAR  OF  FIRE 

To  extinguish  an  enormous  torch  blazing  two  hundred 
feet  into  the  air  recently  called  for  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  a  Western  oil  company,  who  fought  the  terrific 
flame  with  water,  steam  and  mud,  and  finally  conquered 
it  with  dynamite. 

Fire-fighting  equipment  was  rushed  to  the  scene,  and 
the  fire  was  deluged  with  steam,  mud  and  water.  This 
equipment  included  twenty  boilers,  twenty-one  3-inch 
lines,  nine  4-inch  lines,  thirteen  pumps  and  several  large 
tanks.  Finally,  the  fighters  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
fire  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  the  gas  *' 
still  kept  burning  up  above  the  effective  zone  of  steam 
and  water.  The  boilers  could  not  maintain  sufficient  pres- 
sure long  enough  to  keep  the  gas  from  the  well  from 
breaking  through  to  the  flame  on  top. 

To  face  this  fire  ana  fight  it  effectively,  the  men  had 
to  use  metal  shields,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  equipment  within  striking  distance.  At 
the  same  time  these  men  had  to  be  sprayed  with  water 
from  3-inch  lines,  owing  to  the  intense  heat.  Two  U.  S. 
Army  officers  who  were  present,  considered  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  a  6-inch  army  field  piece  to  snuff  out  the  flame, 
but  they  concluded  that  the  monster  flame  was  too  pow- 
erful for  such  a  method  to  prove  effective.  The  division 
superintendent  suggested  that  dynamite  be  employed.  His 
theory  was  that  after  the  deluge  of  steam,  mud  and  water 
had  subdued  the  lower  flames  the  concussion  of  the  dyna- 
mite would  interrupt  the  stream  of  gas  long  enough  to 
permit  the  flames  at  the  top  to  burn  out  before  the  inter- 
cepted stream  of  gas  from  the  well  could  again  reach  them. 

It  seemed  reasonable  that  this  plan  would  work.  In 
connection  with  the  dynamite  it  was  decided  to  use  pow- 
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erful  streams  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  one  hundred  barrels 
being  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  plan  was  accord- 
ingly put  in  operation.  When  the  150-pound  charge  of 
dynamite  exploded,  the  brilliant  flame  suddenly  changed 
to  a  deep  red  glow,  then  there  came  a  tremendous  big  black 
puff  and  the  fire  was  out. — Scientific  American. 


IF  YOU  LIVED  ON  THE  MOON. 

Of  course,  you  couldn't  really  live  on  the  moon,  be- 
cause there  is  no  air  there;  but  if  you  didn't  die — 

You  could  jump  thirty-six  feet  in  the  air,  since  the 
force  of  gravitation  is  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  here. 

You  could  not  speak,  because  there  would  be  no  air 
to  make  sound  waves. 

You  could  not  smell,  because  smelling  requires  air  to 
carry  particles  of  the  substance  to  your  nose. 

You  would  have  a  whole  month  to  work  and  play  in 
every  day,  for  the  moon  takes  a  complete  spin  on  its  axis 
in  just  the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  go  around  the  earth 
— that  is,  twenty-seven  and  one-third  days,  or  what  we  call 
a  lunar  month. — Everyland. 


"THE  TWO  GREATEST  WARS" 

Dr.  J.  Campbell  White  makes  the  following  compar- 
ison of  the  "two  great  wars" :  "In  the  world  war  20,000,- 
000  soldiers  in  physical  peril,  in  the  missionary  war  fifty 
times  20,000,000  of  people  in  spiritual  bondage  and  death ; 
1,000,000  men  killed  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  world 
war,  2,000,000  people  die  every  month  in  heathen  lands; 
cost  to  kill  one  man  about  $3,500,  cost  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  the  world  about  $2  a  person ;  cost  of  the  world  war  more 
than  $40,000,000  daily,  expended  in  the  missionary  war 
about  $35,000,000  annually;  fighting  strength  in  the  world 
war  more  than  20,000,000,  total  missionary  force,  12,000 
men  and  12,000  women." 
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In  the  missionary  war  every  follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  a  place  to  fill.  The  king,  in  our  Lord's  parable  of 
The  Marriage  Feast,  sent  out  his  servants  to  "the  partings 
of  the  highways,"  the  places  where  the  crowds  gathered, 
to  summon  as  many  as  they  could  find  to  the  feast.  For 
well-nigh  two  thousand  years  the  Church  has  been  sound- 
ing forth  the  Gospel  invitation,  and  its  work  will  not  be 
done  till  the  glad  tidings  have  been  heard  by  every  dweller 
on  the  globe.  The  missionary  war  will  not  be  over  till  the 
whole  world  has  been  won  for  Christ. 

There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  in  the  World  War; 
there  should  be  none  in  the  missionary  war. 


VEGETABLES  THAT  ARE  BENEFITED  BY 
FREEZING 

It  is  known  by  most  gardeners  that  cabbage,  parsnips, 
turnips,  salsify,  and  carrots  are  not  injured  by  freezing, 
provided  they  thaw  out  while  in  contact  with  the  earth  or 
soil,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  certain  winter  vegetables  are 
not  at  their  best  until  they  have  been  frozen  hard  at  least 
once  while  in  the  ground.  Parsnips  and  salsify  especially, 
should  stand  in  the  ground  until  there  has  been  weather 
cold  enough  to  freeze  several  inches,  then  the  roots  may 
be  dug  and  stored  in  an  open  pit  and  covered  with  dirt. 
The  covering  may  be  suficiently  heavy  to  prevent  further 
freezing  if  it  is  desired  to  go  into  them  during  the  winter, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  if  covered  only  a  few  inches  so  that 
they  will  freeze  and  thaw  several  times.  They  will  be  of 
better  texture  and  flavor  by  having  frozen.  Turnips 
should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  more  than  once,  and  cab- 
bage also  keeps  best  if  covered  well  after  the  heads  have 
frozen  once  or  twice  and  thawed  out  under  ground.  The 
stalks  should  also  be  covered  with  soil  when  in  storage,  as 
the  .frost  will  come  down  then  into  the  head  if  they  pro- 
trude and  are  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw  a  number  of 
times. 
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THE  SUNDAY  STONE 

(By  J.  L.  LOVE) 

There  is  a  curious  rock  formation  in  an  English  coal 
mine  called  the  "Sunday  Stone".  It  forms  the  floor  of  the 
mine  and  consists  of  limestone  deposited  by  the  water  that 
trickles  down  constantly  from  overhead.  All  along  fclw 
bottom  of  the  pit  the  limestone  is  continually  making  a 
layer  of  white  which  gradually  hardens  into  rock. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  part  of 
this  limestone  floor  to  make  room  for  pumping  machinery 
A  curious  fact  was  discovered.  The  rock  instead  of  being 
white  throughout  was  streaked  in  a  remarkable  way.  It 
consisted  of  black  and  white  layers.  Most  of  the  black 
layers  were  of  equal  thickness,  but  every  seventh  white 
layer  was  three  times  as  broad  as  the  others. 

Geologists  were  much  puzzled  by  the  striped  rock. 
Nothing  like  it  was  known  to  science,  and  some  learned 
men  wrote  interesting  letters  to  the  papers  about  an  en- 
tirely new  formation  in  the  earth's  crust  that  had  been 
discovered ! 

It  remained  for  one  of  the  pit  workers  to  give  the  true 
and  simple  explanation  of  the  peculiar  stone.  He.  pointed 
out  that  the  uniform  black  and  white  strips  marked  day  and 
night  in  the  mine.  When  the  miners  were  working,  the 
coal  dust  mixed  with  the  limestone  and  formed  a  black 
layer.  During  the  night  when  the  mine  was  idle,  the  un- 
mixed limestone  made  its  white  deposit.  The  broad  bands 
that  appeared  at  every  seventh  white  layer  were  the  Sun- 
days during  which  the  mine  was  closed  all  day.  Here  and 
there  at  long  intervals  there  were  broad,  black  layers,  in- 
stead of  white,  showing  that  in  emergencies  the  mine  had 
been  worked  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  broad  stripes  in  the  "Sunday  Stone"  gave  it  a 
peculiar  beauty.  Each  day  in  our  lives  leaves  its  deposit 
and  adds  something  to  the  pattern  we  arc  building  into 
our  lives.     God's  Day  should  leave  a  more  beautiful  de- 
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posit    than  the    others.     Whether    it  is    done    so  or    not 
depends  entirely  upon  the  use  we  are  making  of  Sunday. 


RANDOM  REMARKS 

No  one  is  a  good  judge  of  her  own  reputation. — Mrs. 
Asquith. 

One  often  lightens  troubles  by  telling  them. — M. 
Millerand. 

I  am  now  a  rich  woman,  but  my  greatest  wealth  is 
my  imagination. — Mary  Pickford. 

Friendship  cannot  be  kept  in  repair  without  some 
effort. — Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

The  chief  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  starting  life  is  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  an  opinion. — Sir  J.  Colman. 

It  is  not  the  prize  that  is  the  great  thing;  it  is  the 
effort  which  has  deserved  the  prize. — Bishop  Welldon. 

"Honor  all  men"  is  a  thoroughly  democratic  senti- 
ment, but  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  interpreted,  "Be 
equally  rude  to  all  men." — Bishop  of  Lichfeld. 

When  I  was  a  bit  younger  I  was  told  that  one's  boy- 
hood was  the  best  time  in  a  man's  life.  At  the  time  I  did 
not  think  it  was  true,  but  I  must  say  that  I  know  it  now. — 
The  Duke  of  York. 


A  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GIVE  UP 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  stepped  into  a  bookstore  in 
Cincinnati  in  search  of  some  books  that  I  wanted.  While 
I  was  there,  a  little  ragged  boy,  not  over  twelve  years  of 
age,  came  in  and  inquired  for  a  geography. 

"Plenty  of  them,"  was  the  salesman's  reply. 

"How  much  do  they  cost": 

"One  dollar,  my  lad." 

"I  did  not  know  they  were  so  much". 

He  turned  to  go  out,  and  even  opened  the  door,  but 
closed  it  again  and  come  back. 

'T've  got  sixty  cents."  he  said;  "could  you  let  me  have 
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a  geography  and  wait  a  little  while  until  I  can  give  you  the 
rest  of  the  money"  ? 

How  eager  his  little  bright  eyes  looked  for  an  answer, 
and  how  he  seemed  to  shrink  within  his  ragged  clothes 
when  the  man,  not  very  kindly  told  him  he  could  not.  The 
disappointed  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me  with  a  very  poor 
attempt  to  smile,  and  left  the  store.  I  followed  him  and 
overtook  him. 

"And  what  now"?  I  asked. 

"Try  another  place,  sir". 

"Shall  I  go,  too,  and  see  how  you  succeed"? 

"Oh,  yes,  if  you  like,"  he  said  in  surprise.  At  four  dif- 
ferent stores  he  was  refused.  "Will  you  try  again"?  I 
asked.  "I  shall  try  them  all,  or  I  should  not  know  whether 
I  could  get  one". 

We  entered  the  fifth  store,  and  the  little  fellow  walked 
up  manfully  and  told  the  gentleman  just  what  he  wanted, 
and  how  much  he  had. 

"You  want  the  book  very  much"?  asked  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"Yes,  very  much." 

"Why  do  you  want  it  so  very  much"? 

"To  study,  sir.  I  can't  go  to  school,  and  I  study 
when  I  can  at  home.  All  the  boys  have  one,  and  they  will 
get  ahead  of  me.  Besides,  my  father  was  a  sailor,  and  I 
want  to  learn  of  the  places  where  he  used  to  go." 

"Well,  my  lad,  I  will  let  you  have  a  geography,  and 
you  can  pay  me  the  rest  when  you  can ;  or  I  will  let  you 
have  one  that  is  not  quite  new  for  fifty  cents". 

"Are  the  leaves  all  in  it,  and  just  like  the  others,  only 
not  new"? 

"Yes,  just  like  the  new  one." 

"It  will  do  just  as  well,  then,  and  I  will  have  ten  cents 
left  toward  buying  some  other  books.  I  am  glad  they  did 
not  let  me  have  one  at  the  other  places." 

Last  year  I  went  to  Europe  on  one  of  the  finest  ves- 
sels that  ever  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.     We 
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had  beautiful  weather  until  very  near  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age;  then  came  a  terrific  storm  that  would  have  sunk  all 
on  board  had  it  not  been  for  the  captain.  Every  spar  was 
laid  low,  the  rudder  was  useless,  and  a  great  leak  had 
shown  itself,  threatening  to  fill  the  ship.  The  crew  were 
all  strong,  willing  men,  and  the  mates  were  all  practical 
seamen  of  the  first  class;  but  after  pumping  for  the  whole 
night,  and  the  water  still  gaining  upon  them,  they  gave  up 
in  despair  and  prepared  to  take  to  the  boats,  though  they 
might  have  known  no  small  boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea. 

"I  will  land  you  safe  at  the  dock  in  Liverpool,"  he 
said,  "if  you  will  be  men/' 

He  did  land  us  safely;  but  the  vessel  sank,  moored  to 
the  deck.  The  captain  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking 
vessel,  receiving  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  passengers 
as  they  passed  down  the  gangplank.  As  I  passed,  he 
grasped  my  hand  and  said:  "Judge  — ,  do  you  recognize 
me"? 

I  told  him  that  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  ever  seen 
him  until  I  stepped  aboard  his  vessel. 

"Do  you  remember  the  boy  in  Cincinnati"? 

"Very  well,  sir.    William  Harverly." 

"I  am  he,"  he  said,  "God  bless  you" ! 

And  God  bless  noble  Captain  Harverly. 

— Young  Folks  Weekly. 


WHY  THE  SEA  IS  BLUE  OR  GREEN 

The  water  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  green  in  shallow 
places,  indigo  in  deep  ones,  and  black  in  very  deep  ones; 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  is  blue.  The  color  of  the  water, 
however,  depends  upon  the  minute  solid  substances  that 
are  in  suspension  in  it,  and  the  purer  the  water  the  less 
color  it  has. 

Professor  Tyndall  explained  this  by  pointing  ou:  that 
all  color  is  due  to  light,  and  that  the  white  light  c  '  the 
sun  is  composed  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum,  v.  hich 
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pass  through  glass  or  water  in  quantities  that  vary  with 
the  wave  length  of  the  rays.  Behind  the  red  rays  lie  the 
invisible  heat  rays,  and  beyond  the  violet  lie  the  invisible 
chemical  rays.  When  the  light  passes  into  water  the  heat 
rays  are  absorbed  close  to  the  surface.  The  red  rays  pene- 
trate farther,  but  are  soon  extinguished.  The  orange  rays 
follow  the  red,  the  yellow  follow  the  orange,  the  green 
follow  the  yellow,  and  the  blue  go  on  much  farther,  until 
they,  too,  are  absorbed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the  color  of  the 
water — the  first  by  looking  at  it  when  we  get  only  the 
reflected  light,  the  second  by  looking  through  it  when  we 
get  the  direct  light. 

If  water  contained  no  suspended  matter  and  it  was 
deep  enough  it  would  be  black  as  ink,  and  though  we 
might  get  a  glint  of  white  light  reflected  directly  from  its 
surface,  we  should  get  no  light,  hence  no  color,  from  its 
depths.  This  is  often  the  case  in  mid-ocean,  where  it  is 
very  deep  and  the  water  is  very  pure.  We  never  see  it  as 
black  as  ink,  for  even  the  purest  -water  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  suspended  matter,  but  we  do  see  it  as  a  deep 
indigo. 

A  white  plate  weighed  with  lead  was  sent  overboard 
at  the  end  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  line  and  its  color 
watched  as  it  sank.  It  was  always  green  and  the  color 
deepened  as  the  plate  sank  to  a  great  depth. 

"If  the  plate,"  wrote  Tyndall,  "instead  of  being-  a 
large  coherent  mass,  were  ground  to  powder  sufficiently 
fine,  and  in  this  connection  diffused  through  the  clear  sea 
water,  it  would  also  send  green  to  the  eye." 

Professor  Aitken  made  a  similar  test  in  the  water  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  found  that  it  was  brilliantly  blue 
in  almost  all  places. 

The  blue  or  green  hue  is  not  caused  by  the  reflection 
of  light  from  suspended  particles,  however,  but  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  beginning  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,     This  is  proved  by  sinking  various  colored  ob- 
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jects  and  watching  their  change  in  color.  A  lemon  be- 
comes green,  for  instance,  and  every  color  behaves  as  if 
seen  through  a  blue  glass. 

The  srreen  color  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  due  to  the  different  character  of  the 
minute  particles  held  in  suspension.  And  the  color  is  al- 
ways brighter  near  shore  or  ov£r  shoals  because  in  such 
places  it  carries  more  particles  than  where  it  is  very  deep. 
— Selected. 


FALSE  MIRRORS 

Many  people  are  familiar  with  the  mirrors  that  are 
constructed  in  concave  or  convex  shapes  in  order  to  re- 
flect distorted  and  misshapen  images  of  all  who  stand 
before  them.  Perhaps  they  have  been  considerably  amused 
as  they  surveyed  the  grotesque  images  reflected  in  one 
of  these  mirrors,  and  marveled  how  the  exaggerated  re- 
flection before  them  could  be  supposed  to  bear  even  a  re- 
mote resemblance  to  themselves. 

But  there  are  human  weaknesses  that  are  not  unlike 
these  false  mirrors.  They  reflect  character;  but  so  dis- 
torted and  misshapen  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  the 
real  character  must  be.  We  always  see  the  quick-tem- 
pered man  through  his  weakness;  we  view  the  untruthful 
and  the  intemperate  man  through  their?.  Viewing  char- 
acter through  one  weakness  or  one  virtue  very  seldom 
gives  us  the  well-rounded,  symmetrical  view  of  it  we  ought 
to  have.  For  this  reason  many  really  deserving  people 
are  unjustly  blamed  and  many  who  are,  perhaps  undeserv- 
ing, are  put  upon  a  pedestal  they  are  not  qualified  to 
occupy. — Exchange. 


A  GRANDMOTHER'S  RULES 

Somebody's  grandmother  has  given  to  her  descend- 
ants these  admirable  rules  of  conduct : 

"Always  look  at    the    person    to  whom    you    speak. 
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When  you  are  addressed,  look  straight  at  the  person  who 
speaks  to  you.     Do  not  forget  this. 

"Speak  your  words  plainly;  do  not  mutter  or  mumble. 
If  your  words  are  worth  saying,  they  are  worth  pronounc- 
ing distinctly  and  clearly. 

"Do  not  say  disagreeable  things.  If  you  have  nothing 
pleasant  to  say,  keep  silent. 

"Think  three  times  before  you  speak  once. 

"Have  you  something  to  do  that  you  find  hard,  and 
would  prefer  not  to  do?  Do  the  hard  thing  first,  and  get 
over  with  it.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  go  and  confess  it. 
If  your  lesson  is  hard,  master  it.  If  the  garden  is  to  be 
weeded,  weed  it  first,  and  play  afterwards.  Do  first  the 
thing  you  don't  like  to  do,  and  then,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, try  the  rest." — Selected. 


BOATS  THAT  PUSH  THEMSELVES 

Boats  that  push  themselves  along,  and  that  can  be 
steered  without  rudders,  will  soon  be  seen  on  our  rivers 
and  canals,  says  an  English  writer. 

The  barges  fitted  with  this  new  invention  travel  by 
means  of  water  which  they  first  pump  up,  and  then  force 
back  again  into  the  stream  with  sufficient  power  to  drive 
the  barge  forward. 

The  manner  in  which  the  water  propels  the  barges 
can  be  regulated ;  and  by  exerting  a  greater  pressure  on 
one  side  or  the  other  the  direction  in  which  the  barge  is 
moving  may  be  altered  at  will,  and  so  the  need  for  a 
rudder  is  done  away  with. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  of  propulsion  is 
that  weeds  cannot  get  entangled  in  the  machinery  as 
when  a  screw  is  used.  Also,  very  little  depth  of  water  is 
required  for  these  barges. 

Still  another  peculiarity  is  claimed  for  this  invention. 
It  is  said  that  boats  driven  by  this  means  will  be  able  to 
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travel  sideways  as  well  as  forward,  as  the  water  power  can 
be  regulated  to  act  in  any  direction. 


HOW  BIRDS  SLEEP 

If  you  could  go  along  with  the  little  old-time  fairies 
and  look  at  the  birds  as  they  sleep,  you  would  see  some 
really  wonderful  sights.  All  birds  do  not  sleep  in  the 
same  positions,  even  though  they  do  perch  on  a  tree 
branch  and  curl  their  heads  under  their  wings.  However, 
most  perching  birds,  represented  by  our  cheerful  little 
summer  songsters,  go  to  sleep  with  the  back  toe  of  the  foot 
curling  around  to  meet  the  front  toes;  this  makes  a  nice 
patent  lock,  for  when  the  bird  sits  down  the  muscles  are 
so  drawn  that  his  toes  cannot  unlock  until  the  bird  again 
rises  from  a  sitting  position. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  woodpecker  asleep?  He  flies  to  a 
tree  with  rough  bark,  so  as  to  have  a  good  toehold,  clings 
there,  using  his  stiff  tail  as  a  prop,  puts  his  head  under 
his  wing,  and  snoozes  in  great  comfort!  Another  common 
bird  to  sleep  in  the  same  way  is  the  chimney  swift. 

AYater  fowl — the  ducks — sleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  their  heads  tucked  out  of  sight,  and  some- 
times if  a  gentle  wind  arises  in  the  night  a  flock  of  ducks 
will  be  actually  blown  ashore  to  wake  up  in  confusion  as 
soon  as  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  bushes  or  weeds  on  the 
edge  of  the  water.  In  some  places  foxes  lie  in  wait  for 
ducks  and  grasp  them  as  they  come  to  the  shore. 

Owls  stand  upright  as  they  sleep,  seeming  to  consider 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  sit  down  and  do  as  other  perch- 
ing birds  do.  Hawks  also  stand,  and  some  long-legged 
water  birds,  like  the  cranes,  sleep  while  standing  on  one 
leg  in  the  water.  I  presume  that  when  one  leg  gets  tired 
the  crane  unconsciously  changes,  or  perhaps  wakes  up 
just  enough  to  regain  his  balance  before  going  off  again. 

Some  of  the  larger  birds  must  have  wide  perches  be- 
fore thev  can  be  comfortable.     The  hens  and  turkeys  are 
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the  best  examples  we  can  see  of  this  class,  and  this  is  be- 
cause they  must  rest  their  breasts  because  of  the  weight 
of  their  bodies. — Exchange. 


"THE  EVENING  AND  THE  MORNING" 

(By  AMY  PARKINSON) 
EVENING 

Deeper  grow  the  shadows, 

Sinks  from  sight  the  sun ; 
Darkening  skies  betoken 

That  the  day  is  done. 

Thou  Whose  guardian  presence, 

Hath  Thy  children  blest, 
Through  their  hours  of  service, 

Watch  above  their  rest. 

While  thick  darkness  gathers 

Round  them,  fold  on  fold; 
Nearer  than  the  nightfall 

Be  Thy  love's  safe  hold. 

Strength  anew  to  serve  Thee 
When  new  day  shall  break, 

Grant,  in  quiet  slumber, 
For  Thy  dear  Name's  sake. 


— Amen. 


MORNING 

Now  the  darkness  fleeth 
,    From  the  advancing  sun; 
Day  her  peaceful  victory 
O'er  the  night  hath  won. 
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Thou,  Whose  gracious  goodness, 
Hath  Thy  children  kept 

Safe  from  aught  of  evil. 
.Watching  while  they  slept, 

Grateful  thanks  they  bring  Thee, 

And  do  humbly  pray. 
Hallow  for  new  service 

With  each  new-born  day — 

Till  the  lowlier  duties 
Of  this  earth  are  done, 

And  the  high  promotion 
To  Thy  heaven  is  won. 


-Amen. 


DISTINGUISHED  PERSONAGES 

When  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  was  asked  to  lecture 
at  Princeton  College,  Professor  Root  went  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  the  distinguished  visitor.  Professor  Root 
did  not  know  Professor  Raleigh,  but  walking  up  to  a  man 
whom  he  thought  looked  like  him,  he  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  am  I  addressing  Walter 
Raleigh"? 

The  man  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and,  thinking 
he  must  be  mad,  replied : 

"No,  I  am  Christopher  Columbus.  Walter  Raleigh  is 
in  the  smoking-room  with  Queen  Elizabeth." 


"I  see,"'  remarked  a  gentleman  as  he  paid  a  small 
newsboy  for  his  paper,  "that  you  are  putting  up  a  good 
many  new  buildings  in  your  town."  "That  is  the  only  kind 
we  put  up  here,  sir,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  with  a  touch 
of  civic  pride. 
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WORLD'S  GREATEST  OVEN 

Imagine  a  giant  oven,  over  eighty-five  feet  high  and 
large  enough  inside  to  bake  all  the  bread  required  to  feed 
a  town  like  Cardiff,  says  an  English  newspaper. 

You  will  then  have  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  new 
furnace  which  has  just  started  work  at  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Street  Works  in  South  Wales. 

This  furnace,  the  largest  in  the  world,  took  over  three 
years  to  build,  and  cost  a  million  pounds.  When  working 
at  full  blast  it  will  produce  3,000  tons  of  steel  a  week,  or 
enough  to  build  an  Atlantic  liner  every  month. 

The  first  fires  were  started  on  July  4th,  and  now  they 
will  never  be  allowed  to  go  out.  When  the  second  giant 
furnace  is  completed  the  twin  engineering  wonders  of 
South  Wales  will  produce  300,000  tons  of  steel  every  year. 

The  numerous  engineering  devices  attached  to  the 
furnace  include  a  gas  cleaning  plant  as  large  as  the  fur- 
nace itself.  In  keeping  the  mighty  "oven"  clean,  it  has 
to  perform  the  work  of  500  men. 

To  keep  alight  the  furnace  fires  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  will  be  used  every  year,  and  for  this  reason  the  steel 
works  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field. If  the  fires  went  out  it  might  mean  weeks  of  delay 
and  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  get  them  going  again. 

Even  when  the  oven  was  built  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  great  task  still  remained — to  light  the  first  fire.  Few 
people  realize  the  importance  of  this  task,  for  the  slightest 
hitch  may  cause  an  explosion  and  destroy  the  result  of 
months  of  toil. 


THE  JOY  OF  A  CLEAN  MEMORY. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  who  had  won  his 
"letter"  on  the  athletic  team  of  a  great  university  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  father  and  mother  on  the  day  he  was  twenty- 
one.  In  one  part  of  it  he  said  to  "Dear  Motherand  Daddy," 
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as  he  called  them.  "I'm  going  to  be  your  same  boy,  only,  I 
hope,  a  better  one.  You  may  not  have  a  clever  or  brilliant 
son,  but  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  morals  in 
which  you  trained  me,  and  which  I  believe  in ;  and  though 
it  has  cost  me  something  at  times,  I  am  repaid  in  a  lump 
sum  every  time  I  am  able  to  state  that  I  have  kept  myself 
clean.  A  good  many  times  fellows  have  asked  me  'Why'? 
and,  besides  the  other  reasons,  I  say,  'My  dad  believes  I 
am  just  as  good  away  from  home  as  I  am  under  his  roof. 
He  trusts  me,  and  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  break 
that  trust  with  my  dad.'  And  I  have  found,  too,  that  though 
some  may  bluster  and  scoff  at  first  at  a  fellow  who  tries 
to  live  straight,  they  all  respect  him,  and  they  will  confide 
in  him  in  preference  to  others."  You  can  be  pretty  certain 
that  the  father  and  mother  who  received  that  letter  were 
just  as  happy  as  the  boy  who  wrote  it. 


A  PARABLE 

A  man  sat  at  his  desk  in  an  office,  busy  at  work,  when 
an  Angel  came  to  him  and  said: 

"God  wants  you.   He  has  a  bit  of  work  for  you  to  do." 

The  man  consulted  an  engagement  pad. 

"All  right."  he  said,  "I'll  give  Him  an  hour  in  the 
morning." 

"Is  that  all"?  asked  the  Angel. 

"That's  all  I  can  spare  just  now.  This  is  our  busy 
season." 

So  the  man  spent  an  hour  the  next  morning  doing 
God's  work,  and  after  that  he  made  a  point  of  reserving 
one  hour  every  week  for  that  purpose.  He  never  dreamed 
that  he  might  do  more,  until  one  day  the  Angel  stood 
beside  his  desk  again. 

•    "One  short  hour  isn't   much  to  give  God,"   said  the 
Angel.  ''Can't  you  give  Him  a  whole  day  this  week"? 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,"  he  said  a  little  grudg- 
ingly, and  the  Angel  went  away  without  a  word. 
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That  day  was  the  fullest  and  happiest  the  man  had 
ever  known.  The  memory  of  the  joy  it  had  brought 
haunted  him  for  days  afterward,  so  that  the  next  week  it 
was  easy  to  take  a  full  day  for  the  Master's  work. 

After  awhile  the  Angel  came  again,  and  this  time  he 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  man  before  he  spoke. 
At  last  he  said: 

"God  has  a  big  piece  of  work  to  be  done  that  will 
take  a  man's  whole  life.     Whom  shall  I  get  to  do  it"  ? 

The  man  bowed  his  head  upon  his  crossed  arms  and 
thought.  There  was  his  career  and  the  bank  account  that 
was  growing  nicely.  There  were  his  friends — what  in  the 
world  would  his  friends  think  of  him  ?  There  were  lots 
of  men  more  capable,  Jones  could  do  it  better,  but — the 
Angel  had  come  to  him.  At  last  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  into  the  Angel's  eyes. 

"I'm  here,"  he  said,  "send  me." 

He  turned  away  quickly,  because  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  to  see  the  joy  that  flamed  into  his  overcoat  and 
reached  for  his  hat  he  heard  the  Angel  murmur :  "Because 
thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  little " 

Then  they  went  out  together  and  the  door  closed 
behind  them. — Alice  Tramble,  in  "The  Friend." 


RUNAWAY  RHYMES 

I  know  a  darling  little  maid 
Who  lives  across  the  way; 

She's  good  and  happy,  full  of  fun, 
And  six  years  old  to-d  .   .  ! 

And  round  about  her  golden  head 
There  clusters  many  a  curl ; 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  she  is  indeed 
A  pretty  little  g  .    .   .   . 
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She's  had  a  lot  of  birthday  gifts, 
Such  pretty  dolls  and  toys; 

A  party,  too,  this  afternoon 
Of  little  girls  and  b  .   .    .  ! 

She  had  a  simply  lovely  time, 
And  was  so  pleased  to  see 

Her  name  and  age,  in  pink  and  white 
Upon  the  cake  for  t  .    .  ! 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  o'er, 
Good  night  at  last  is  said, 

And  so  it's  time  this  little  girl 
Should  trot  upstairs  to  b  .    .    ! 


LIVING  VS.  DYING 

(By  FRED  SCOTT  SHEPARD) 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  "It  is  not  hard  to  die. 
It  is  harder  a  thousand  times  to  live.  To  die  is  to  be  a 
man.    To  live  is  only  trying  to  be  one." 

The  recent  war  showed  how  true  this  is.  Men  in  a 
great  on-sweep  of  patriotic  zeal  or  in  devotion  to  a  pal  in 
need  would  bravely  face  danger,  even  to  the  giving  of 
life  itself,  who,  in  the  prosaics  of  common  life,  in  the 
temptations  to  selfish  indulgences,  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
ideals  of  true  manhood  or  went  down  to  defeat  in  the 
conflict  with  sin. 

Men  will  fight  "at  the  drop  of  the  hat,"  when  the 
honor  of  mother  or  sister  or  sweetheart  are  impugned  by 
look  or  by  word,  who  will  break  that  same  mother's  heart 
and  bring  disgrace  to  dear  ones  by  failing  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  which  would  honor  those  who  love. 

"I  would  be  true  for  there  are  those  who  love  me, 
I  would  be  pure  for  there  are  those  who  care." 
We  say,  "A  man  must  live,"  but  this  is  not  the  fact 
at  all.    The  only  thing  men  are  under  necessity  for  doing 
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is  dying.  Then  why  hasten  the  time  of  this  certainty  by 
failure  to  live  at  one's  best  or  why  go  out  into  the  un- 
knownfuture  with  life  and  soul  marred  and  scarred  by 
effects  of  wilful  or  unrepentant  sinfulness. 

No,  we  are  called  upon  to  "fight  the  good  fight  with 
all  thy  might"  and  to  "so  run  that  ye  may  obtain."  To 
have  a  lower  ambition  or  to  be  content  to  strive  for  less 
is  to  have  unworthy  aspiration, — unmanly  ideals,  and  to 
fail  of  that  which  is  the  best  for  the  life  which  now  is 
and  that  which  is  yet  to  be. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Samoa  and  the  Samoans  will  always  be  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  and  memory  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Driven  from  his  native  Edinburgh  by  what 
he  called  "the  vilest  climate  under  heaven,"  the  novelist, 
fighting  his  great  fight  with  the  White  Enemy,  came  to 
Samoa  in  1890.  High  up  in  a  mountain  cleft  above  Apia, 
Stevenson  built  with  his  own  hands  a  home  for  himseU 
which  he  called  by  the  musical  name  of  Vailima.  Here  in 
this  island  paradise  he  worked  as  a  planter  and  builder, 
and  here  he  plied  his  pen  with  an  energy  that  neither 
disease  nor  the  relaxing  spell  of  the  tropics  could  dimin- 
ish. The  natives  came  to  worship  this  delicate  but  com- 
manding stranger,  who  had  come  to  make  his  home 
amongst  them  and  who  understood  them  so  well.  They 
called  him  Tusitala  and  followed  him  like  one  of  their 
own  chieftains. 

In  his  fifth  year  at  Vailima  the  Edinburgh  exile  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy  while  dictating  a  ro- 
mance. He  did  not  survive  the  stroke,  and  the  islanders 
were  grief  stricken  over  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Tusi- 
tala. Sixty  stalwart  Samoans  carried  his  body  to  the 
summit  of  of  Mt.  Vaca,  on  whose  slopes  he  had  lived,  and 
in  whose  crater  he  rests,  even  as  he  sighed  for  in  his 
immortal  "Requiem." 
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SAW  HER  DIAMONDS 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Eugenia,  a  Lutheran  princess 
of  Sweden.  She  was  very  much  interested  in  the  building 
of  a  hospital,  and  when  it  was  found  that  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  finish  it  than  was  expected,  she 
sold  her  diamonds  in  order  that  she  might  give  the  money 
that  was  needed  to  complete  the  building. 

One  day  after  the  hospital  had  been  built  the  princess 
went  to  visit  the  patients  who  were  being  treated  in  the 
different  wards.  As  she  stood  beside  the  bed-side  of  one 
of  the  patients,  tears  of  gratitude  filled  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
man,  as  he  thought  of  the  kindness  of  the  princess  who 
stood  before  him. 

Suddenly  the  princess  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  his  tears: 
"Oh  !  now  I  see  my  diamonds  again !" — Exchange. 


A  LITTLE  THING 

A  pen  once  lost  me  an  order,  says  James  N.  Bower,  in 
System.  I  had  just  worked  up  the  executive  of  a  large 
concern  into  a  desire  to  buy.  I  had  my  contract  form 
lying  on  his  desk,  with  my  finger  on  the  dotted  line.  He 
reached  over  toward  his  pen  rack,  took  off  a  pen  and 
plunged  it  into  the  inkwell.  He  turned  to  me  with  a  frown 
on  his  face — the  well  was  emptv. 

I  was  ready  with  a  fountain  pen.  The  pen  uncapped, 
I  handed  it  to  him.  He  started  to  write ;  the  ink  would  not 
flow.  I  took  it  and  shook  it.  Again  he  made  the  attempt, 
with  no  result. 

"I  will  get  one,"  he  said.  So  he  stepped  into  the  other 
room.  Evidently  someone  stopped  him  with  a  question,  for 
he  did  not  come  back  for  three  minutes.  Then  he  stood  at 
his  desk;  he  looked  down  at  the  contract. 

"I  believe  I  had  better  think  this  matter  over  again," 
he  said.     And  all  the  talk  I  put  up  could  not  budge  him. 

I  had  lost  a  sale  because  my  fountain  pen  was  empty. 
Now  one  of  my  regular  morning  duties,  week  in  and  week 
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out,  just  as  regular  as  my  shave  and  my  checking  over  of 
calls  to  be  made,  and  the  making  out  of  my  expense  ac- 
count, is  filling  my  fountain  pen. 


BORNEO  JUSTICE 

If  we  were  transported  to  the  shores  of  Borneo,  we 
might  see  a  group  of  natives  gathered  together  under  the 
tropical  palms,  watching  two  men  sitting  on  their  haunches 
facing  each  other  across  an  earthenware  dish  containing 
lime-water.  Each  holds  a  clam  in  his  raised  hand.  and.  at 
a  signal,  drops  it  into  the  lime-water.  It  would  not  occur 
to  us  that  this  is  a  Court  of  Justice,  that  the  two  men 
leaning  over  the  dish  are  the  litigants,  and  that  he  whose 
clam  first  winces  on  falling  into  the  lime-water  loses  the 
case.  The  people  of  Borneo  believe  that  their  gods  give 
this  as  a  sign  to  show  them  just  who  is  in  the  right. — 
Atlantic  Monthly. 


TAMING  CHIPMUNKS 

Chipmunks  in  northern  Maine  are  about  as  numerous 
as  rats  in  a  corncrib,  yet  it  was  not  until  after  we  had  spent 
several  days  in  camp  that  we  even  caught  a  glimpse  of 
one,  a  Youth's  Companion  contributor  writes.  They  are 
shy  little  creatures  and  emerge  from  their  holes  only  with 
the  greatest  caution.  At  the  sight  of  an  unfamiliar  object 
or  the  sound  of  an  unknown  voice,  they  disappear  like  a 
Hash. 

Though  it  took  the  chipmunks  over  a  week  to  become 
accustomed  to  our  presence,  thoughts  of  the  coming  winter 
finally  made  the  temptation  to  get  the  peanuts  that  we 
threw  a  few  yards  from  us  so  great  that  if  we  were  very 
quiet  a  chipmunk  would  come  up  cautiously  and  after 
snatching  up  the  nut  with  his  teeth  would  hurry  back  to 
bis  hole.  At  first,  only  one  chipmunk  ventured  near  us  at 
a  time,  but  from  slight  differences  in  their  actions  we  could 
tell  that  it  was  not  always  the  same  one.  Later  on,  as  many 
as  five  sometimes  approached  at  once.      Gradually  they 
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came  nearer  and  nearer  until  at  last,  when  the  sounds  of 
our  voices  had  come  to  mean  more  nuts,  they  scampered 
all  over  us  in  search  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  our  pockets. 
We  often  held  a  nut  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground 
just  to  see  a  chipmunk  jump  up  and  catch  hold  of  it  with 
his  chisel-like  teeth.  There  he  would  hang  until  we  let  go; 
then  he  would  hasten  home  with  the  prize. 

One  strange  thing  about  the  chipmunks  was  that  they 
always  took  the  same  route.  If  one  jumped  over  a  stick, 
or  ran  the  length  of  a  log,  or  stopped  a  moment  on  a  stump 
en  one  of  his  trips,  he  would  do  exactly  the  same  on  every 
other  trip.  The  route  that  the  different  chipmunks  took 
helped  us  more  than  anything  else  to  identify  them. 

The  chipmunk  must  have  fared  well  the  following 
winter.  But,  alas!  those  which  had  worked  hardest  to 
secure  the  winter's  store  were  not  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  One  morning  we  saw  a  neighbor's  cat  with 
one  of  our  chipmunks.  We  took  every  precaution  to  save 
the  others,  but  one  after  another,  before  we  were  up  in  the 
morning  or  while  we  were  off  our  guard,  she  caught  the 
tamest  The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  since  we  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  cat,  was  to  instill  into  those  that  had  not 
been  completely  tamed  the  same  fear  that  they  had  felt 
when  we  came.  That  we  did,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
cat,  no  doubt,  for  so  far  as  we  knew  she  did  not  catch 
another  chipmunk  while  we  were  there. 


GASOLINE  IS  DANGEROUS. 

Gasoline  fumes  came  in  contact  with  a  lighted  lantern. 
Ten  buildings  destroyed  loss,  $250,000.  Gasoline  is  dan- 
gerous. It  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  volatilizing  fluids. 
One  pint  of  gasoline  will  impregnate  200  feet  of  air  and 
make  it  explosive.  Many  serious  fires  have  been  started 
from  the  careless  use  of  gasoline.  Gasoline  should  only 
be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  clothes,  after  being  cleaned 
with  it,  should  be  hung  outside  to  allow  it  to  evaporate.  It 
should  always  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  metal  cans,  never 
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in  glass  bottles  or  jars.  The  latter  are  liable  to  breakage 
and  the  consequent  forcing  of  the  dangerous  fumes  when 
open  flame  may  ignite  them  and  cause  a  serious  fire. 


EXPLORING  THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN. 

Except  in  such  places  where  the  bottom  has  thrust 
itself  up  to  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  waves,  the 
ocean  is  a  vast  blank  void  in  the  knowledge  of  man.  What 
really  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea? 

It  is  true  there  are  maps  and  charts  of  the  depths, 
and  that  upon  flat  surfaces,  lines  and  diagrams  have  been 
drawn  indicating  the  contour  of  the  ocean's  bottom  in 
many  places. 

But  when  oceanographers  tell  us  that  there  are  vast 
depths  in  the  sea — in  some  places  in  the  Pacific  five  miles 
down! — we  begin  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  When  we  are 
further  told  that  there  are  mountain  ranges,  vast  plateaus, 
great  leaping  off  places  that  will  take  us  down  and  down 
until  vast  chasms  yawn  to  swallow  up  the  descending  par- 
ticles of  matter,  the  imagination  is  stirred  as  by  nothing 
else  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  up  in  the  clouds  above 
the  earth.  And  this  vast  "no  man's  land"  awaits  the  com- 
ing of  the  scientist  who  can  reveal  these  mysteries  to  a 
waiting  world.  Yet  the  task  that  would  confront  the 
daring  investigator  would  be  more  than  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  appeal  the  stoutest  of  heart.  To  find  a  way  to 
enter  this  terrible  Empire  of  Neptune  presents  a  stagger- 
ing problem. — Exchange. 


PAPER,  CORAL  AND  SEALSKIN  CHURCHES 

Not  all  countries  build  their  churches  of  the  materials 
we  use;  in  some  paces  they  are  of  paper,  coral,  sealskin 
and  even  salt. 

At  Bergen,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  church  built  entirely 
of  paper,  in  which  more  than  one  thousand  persons  can 
sit  in  comfort  during  a  service.  It  is  waterproof,  and 
withstands  the  fiercest  storms  simply  because  the  builders 
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coated  with  it  quicklime,  curdled  milk  and  the  whites  of 
eggs. 

On  the  Isle  of  Mahe,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  church 
built  of  solid  coral  is  to  be  seen.  Each  brick  is  cut  from 
massive  coral,  and  the  building  glistens  like  white  marble. 

A  church  of  sealskin  was  once  built  by  a  missionary  on 
Blacklead  Island,  in  Cumberland  Sound.  The  Eskimos 
had  no  church,  so  sealskins  were  sewed  together  and 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  whalebone ;  empty  tins  in  which 
food  had  been  canned  were  used  as  seats  Some  time  after, 
the  cold  became  so  intense  that  the  Eskimos  and  their 
dogs  were  starving  for  food.  One  morning  it  was  found 
the  poor  dogs  had  devoured  the  sealskin  church,  leaving 
only  the  whalebone  frame. 

In  Austria,  a  church  is  built  entirely  of  salt. — 
Exchange. 


PADEREWSKI'S  ANSWER 

It  is  said  that  when  Paderewski  played  before  Queen 
Victoria  she  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Paderewski,  you  are  a 
genius." 

"Ah,  your  majesty,"  he  replied,  "perhaps.  But  before 
I  was  a  genius  I  was  a  drudge." 

This  was  not  a  mere  epigram,  but  the  truth,  for  even 
after  achieving  his  fame,  Paderewski  still  spent  hours 
every  day  practising  the  scales  and  painstakingly  improv- 
ing his  technique. 

Some  young  people  do  not  agree  with  Paderewski. 
They  consider  genius  a  kind  of  luck,  which  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  do  without  hard  work.  They  envy  it  for  that  rea- 
son. To  them,  a  great  genius  is  only  a  marvelous  sort  of 
shirker. 

But  really,  the  best  definition  of  it  is  the  old  one,  "an 
endless  capacity  for  taking  pains."  The  tireless,  loving 
worker  wins  the  secret  of  power,  develops  drudgery  into 
mastery,  so  that  it  seems  careless  ease  at  last,  and  dazzles 
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the  world.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might"  is  still  the  way  to  victory  in  every  walk  of 
life. — The  Way. 


A  TOOL-USING  ANIMAL 

It  seems  pretty  well  agreed  among  naturalists  that  man 
is  the  only  living  creature  that  uses  of  his  own  initiative 
any  kind  of  tool ;  in  fact,  man  is  often  described  as  a  "tool- 
using  animal."  But  there  is,  it  appears,  a  certain  wasp  that 
has  been  seen  to  make  seemingly  purposeful  use  of  a  tool. 
It  is  that  friend  of  the  farmer,  the  solitary  wasp,  whose 
scientific  name  is  Ammophila  urnaria.  This  wasp  digs  a 
tunnel  in  the  ground  wherein  the  female  deposits  a  worm 
or  caterpillar,  stung  either  to  death  or  to  a  condition  of 
paralysis;  within  the  same  tunnel  she  then  lays  an  egg. 
When  the  grub  hatches  it  feeds  on  the  caterpillar  until  it 
passes  into  the  pupa  stage.  Later,  it  becomes  a  full- 
fledged  wasp,  digs  its  way  out  and  follows  the  example  of 
its  forebears. 

When  the  wasp  has  made  its  tunnel  and  deposited 
both  caterpillar  and  egg,  it  puts  a  nest  lid  on  the  outlet  by 
ramming  down  pellets  of  earth  and  tiny  pebbles  and  it  is 
during  that  process  that  the  wasp  sometimes  makes  use  of 
a  primitive  hammer.  Both  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Kansas 
the  insects  have  been  seen  to  take  up  small  pebbles  and 
use  them  to  pound  down  the  loose  earth  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  with  numerous  rapid  strokes.  Birds  are  known 
to  make^use  of  the  principle  of  the  anvil,  for  sea  gulls 
regularly  carry  shell-fish  to  a  height  and  drop  them  on  the 
rocks  to  break  the  shells;  but  that  is  a  trick  that  should  be 
learned  through  a  very  simple  association  of  ideas.  The 
use  of  the  hammer  indicates  a  much  higher  order  of 
intelligence. — The  Classmate. 
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ROUGH  BUT  KIND 

(By  RICHARD  R.  NICHOLSON) 

He  was  a'rough  newsboy  on  an  emigrant  train,  cross- 
ing the  western  prairies  many  years  ago.  A  traveller,  thin 
and  wasted,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  looking  as  if  he  were 
at  death's  door,  sat  on  the  end  seat  of  the  car.  Because  he 
was  ill  and  feverish  he  held  the  door  open  with  his  foot  for 
the  sake  of  the  fresh  air.  In  this  position  his  leg  debarred 
the  newsboy  from  his  box  of  merchandise.  The  traveller 
made  haste  to  let  him  pass,  whenever  he  saw  him  coming, 
but  being  busy  with  a  book,  once  or  twice  the  newsboy 
came  upon  him  unawares.  On  these  occasions  he  most 
rudely  struck  the  traveller's  foot  aside.  The  sick  man 
apologized  but  the  newsboy  answered  him  never  a  word. 
The  traveller  chafed  furiously  at  such  treatment  and  had 
difficulty  to  keep  from  uttering  angry  words. 

But  suddenly  he  felt  a  touch  upon  his  shoulder  and  a 
large  juicy  pear  was  thrust  into  his  hand.  It  was  the  news- 
boy, who  had  observed  that  the  traveller  was  looking  ill, 
and  so  made  him  this  present  out  of  a  tender  heart.  "For 
the  rest  of  the  journey,"  reports  the  traveller,  "I  was 
petted  like  a  sick  child;  he  lent  me  newspapers,  thus  de- 
priving himself  of  his  legitimate  profit  on  their  sale,  and 
came  repeatedly  to  sit  by  me  and  cheer  me  up." 

That  sick  traveller  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
he  has  embalmed  the  kind  deeds  of  the  rough,  but  ten- 
der-hearted newsboy,  in  one  of  his  charming  books, 
"Across  the  Plains." 

Many  people  who  have,  in  reality,  kind  and  tender 
hearts,  hide  them  under  a  rough  and  boorish  exterior. 
This  is  a  grievous  mistake  for  by  their  discourtesy  and 
ill  manners,  they  cause  much  needless  vexation  and  pain. 


A  BEAVER  THAT  RODE  ON  HORSEBACK. 

Few  are  the  writers  of  animal  stories  who  have  lived 
as  neighborly  with  the  "children  of  the  wild"  and  studied 
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them  as  closely  as  Enos  A.  Mills,  who  lives  on  the  slope 
of  Long's  Peak,  Colorado.  He  is  an  admirer  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  beavers — those  ever-interesting  folk  who 
have  done  so  much  to  make  America  beautiful.  The 
following  story,  taken  from  "In  Beaver  World,"  shows 
how  companionable  and  confiding  a  pet  beaver  may 
become: 

"One 'autumn,  while  following  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
trail  with  a  pack  horse  in  western  Montana,  I  make  camp 
one  evening  with  a  trapper,  who  gave  me  a  young  beaver. 
He  was  about  one  month  old,  and  ate  twigs  and  bark  as 
naturally  as  though  he  had  long  eaten  them.  I  named 
him  'Diver,'  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  as  chummy  as  a 
young  puppy.  Of  an  evening  he  played  about  the  camp 
and  often  swam  in  the  nearby  water.  At  times  he  played 
at  dam-building,  and  frequently  displayed  his  accomplish- 
ment of  feeling  wonderful  trees  that  were  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil." 


THE  RUSH  FOR  OIL 

The  search  for  oil  and  the  hope  to  get  rich  by  it  has 
become  the  rage  now  in  the  West  with  all  those  who  are 
of  a  speculative  nature.  Edmonton  looks  for  a  rush  next 
spring  up  to  Fort  Norman  on  the  Mackenzie  River  similar 
to  what  took  place  to  the  Klondike  20  years. ago,  and  the 
"Edmonton  Bulletin"  has  published  lengthy  descriptions 
of  the  various  routes  that  may  be  taken  from  that  city  in 
order  to  reach  Fort  Norman  inl  the  quickest  or  safest 
manner.  Even  during  the  winter,  parties  have  been 
setting  out  for  the  northern  oil  field.  They  are  eager  to  be 
first  on  the  ground  in  order  to  stake  claims  in  the  hope 
of  finding  them  good  oil-bearing  properties  which  they 
can  sell  at  a  big  price.  Some  parties  are  also  leaving  the, 
Klondike  over  the  snow  for  Fort  Norman.  Parties  going 
north  from  Edmonton  on  this  trip  are  inspected  by  the 
police,  who  will  not  let  them  go  unless  they  are  properly 
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equipped  and  are  physically  able  to  stand  the  hardships. 
They  are  examined  again  at  the  end  of  the  railway  400 
miles  north  for  they  have  to  go  another  400  miles  across 
country.  This  lesson  was  learned  from  the  Klondike  rush 
when  many  men  perished  on  the  way  up  to  the  gold 
country  during  the  winter.  Next  summer,  it  is  said,  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company,  which  made  the  lucky  strike  at 
Fort  Norman,  will  have  two  airplanes  to  take  their  men 
and  light  supplies  up  from  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  800 
or  900  miles. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

From  the  year  1897  to  1906  the  attendance  in  the 
University  and  the  School  of  Practical  Science  increased 
from  1,350  to  2,500,  a  little  less  than  1,200  in  nine  years, 
but  in  the  first  year  under  the  new  constitution  numbers 
rose  rapidly  by  500  annually  until  1909-10,  when  they 
reached  4,000.  Standards  were  raised  and  courses  were 
lengthened,  with  the  result  that  there  was  very  little 
change  in  the  numbers  until  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
1914-15,  when  they  stood  at  4,400.  During  the  war  they 
declined.  In  the  session  1919-20,  however,  the  first  full 
session  after  the  war.  they  rose  very  unexpectedly  to 
over  5,200. 

This  year,  at  present,  there  are  about  4,600  in  at- 
tendance. But  this  reduction  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  attendance  at  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Education,  which  is  reduced  by  the  removal  of  al- 
most 250  candidates  for  first  class  certificates  from  that 
College  to  the  Normal  Schools.  The  decline  otherwise 
is  due  to  the  transfer  to  the  College  of  Dental  Surgeons 
of  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  formerly  given  to  students  in 
Dentistry,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  providing  for  them 
in  our  present  anatomical  quarters,  and  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  matriculation  class  for  returned  soldiers. 

In  Arts,  however,  the  attendance  this  year  is  greater 
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than  last  year,  and  is  really  larger  than  it  has  ever  been. 
In  Medicine  the  number  of  full-time  students  is  slightly 
above  that  of  last  year.  In  Applied  Science  the  attendance 
is  practically  the  same.  The  congestion  at  present  is,  of 
course,  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  returned  soldier, 
though  chiefly  so  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Though  there  may  be  fluctuations,  it  would  appear 
that  in  Arts  and  in  Applied  Science  the  numbers  will  not 
likely  be  permanently  reduced  in  the  future,  but  under 
the  necessary  limitation  which  has  to  be  made  in  Medi- 
cine they  will  probably  fall  in  a  few  years  to  perhaps  700 
in  that  faculty.  Other  departments,  however,  are  likely 
to  increase,  especially  Graduate  Work,  the  new  School  of 
Commerce,  and  Extension. 

If  the  standards  of  entrance  are  raised  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  as  has  recently  been  done  in  the  Faculties  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Medicine  the  students  in  the  three  larg- 
est Faculties  of  the  University,  as  well  as  in  the  College  of 
Education,  will  be  of  distinctly  university  grade,  and  no 
reduplication  of  instruction,  such  as  may  be  given  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  of  the  Province,  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  Universty. 

ORIGIN  OF  STUDENTS 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  1833  students  who 
appled  for  admission  to  the  University  in  the  session  of 
1919-20  are  as  follows:  Farmers,  351;  retail  merchants, 
218;  artisans,  144;  finance,  124;  the  church,  116;  wholesale 
merchants,  106;  manufacturers,  106;  medicine,  81;  teach- 
ing, 62;  railway  employees,  56;  Dominion  officials,  41 ;  law, 
40;  engineering,  36;  municipal  officials,  21 ;  journalism,  17; 
pharmacy,  17;  Provincial  officials,  14;  lumbermen,  13; 
dentistry,  10;  soldiers,  8;  art,  5;  veterinary,  4;  library,  2; 
fishermen,  1 ;  not  specified,  240. 

The  homes  of  the  4,777  students  in  attendance  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Algoma,  24;  Brant,  90;  Bruce,  96; 
Carleton,  108;  Dufferin,  26;  Dundas,  24;  Durham,  41; 
Elgin,  56;  Essex,  68;  Frontenac,  14;  Glengarry,  9;  Gren- 
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ville,  14;  Grey,  93;  Haldimand,  49;  Halton,  57;  Hastings, 
45;  Huron,  125;  Kenora,  8;  Kent,  58;  Lambton,  67;  Lan- 
ark, 46;  Leeds,  48;  Lennox  and  Addington,  22;  Lincoln, 
64;  Manitoulin,  5;  Middlesex,  121;  Muskoka,  14;  Nipiss- 
ing,  23;  Norfolk,  36;  Northumberland,  39;  Ontario,  112; 
Oxford,  79;  Parry  Sound,  12;  Peel,  72;  Perth,  135;  Peter- 
borough, 66;  Prescott,  4;  Prince  Edward,  14;  Renfrew,  27; 
Russell,  6;  Simcoe,  189;  Stormont,  13;  Sudbury,  10; 
Thunder  Bay,  15;  Temiskaming,  11;  Victoria.  56;  Water- 
loo, 81;  Welland,  64;  Wellington,  142;  Went  worth,  169; 
York,  182;  Toronto,  1,828. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  wide  representation  of  all 
parts  of  the  Province  in  this  distribution  of  students,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  homes  from  which  they  come  repre- 
sent in  a  remarkable  way  almost  every  variety  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  Province.  These  figures  show  how  thoroughly 
democratic  is  the  character  of  the  student  body. — Extract 
of  address  by  President  Falconer. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  GILMAN. 

Cowansville,  Que.,  July  30th,  1920. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  comprising  1st 
the  statistical  summary  of  the  whole  district,  2nd  General  re- 
marks on  the  progress  of  the  schools,  3rd  The  classification  of 
the  municipalities  under  control,  4th  Report  of  the  Indian 
Schools  under  my  inspection. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities : 

(a)  Under  control  of  commissioners 

1918-19 

14 
17 

1919-20 
14 

19 

Total 

31 

89 
1.          16 

33 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

91 

(e)   Non-subsidized  independent  institutions   Indian   S 

choc 

16 

Total 

105 

2 
103 

107 

3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

2 

112 

Total 

105 

$ 

400 
350 

485 

1384 

211 

141 

114 

— Average  Salaries: 

$ 

1,100 

413 

— Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys  from      5   to  7  yrs.,291;Girls  from   5  to     7  yrs., 

(b)  Boys  from     7  to  14  yrs,  616;  Girls  from  7  to  14  yrs., 

(c)  Boys  from  14  to  16  yrs.  110;  Girls  from  14  to  16  yrs. 

(d)  Boys  from  16  to  18  yrs.  19 6; Girls  from  16  to  18  yrs. 

278 
698 
194 
186 

569 

1314 

304 

382 

Total 

2221 
1746 

2569 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

2040 

(e)  In  the  non-subsidized   independent  institutions 

320 

Total 

2155 

2360 
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7. — Average  Attendance:    (in  percentage) 


(a)  In  the  elementary  schools   |    79  .  3% 

(e)  In  the  non-subsidized  independent  institutions 

schools 


S. — Classification  of  Pupils: 


Years  of  course. 


89.1% 


In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 


In  Grade  8 


Total. 


2155 


77.2% 
87.3% 


172 

300 

333 

407 

445 

401 

593 

341 

322 

269 

134 

236 

156 

390 

16 

8SC0 


Attendance. — The  enrollment  during  the  year  was  greater 
than  on  the  previous  year,  three  schools  municipalities  having 
been  added  to  my  district  of  inspection. 

The  average  attendance  has  decreased  on  account  of  the 
epidemic  which  raged  during  the  winter. 

The  Staff. — We  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  qualified  teachers.  There  were  112  teachers 
employed  during  the  year,  viz : 

53  E.  Macdonald  College; 

5  M.  Macdonald  College; 

3  E.  McGill  Normal  School; 

3  M.  McGill  Normal  School; 

12  E.  Protestant  Central  Board; 

3  E.  Roman  Catholic  Normal  School; 

2  A.  Roman  Catholic  Normal  School; 

10  Unqualified,  six  without  permission  and  four  with  the 
permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  the  non  subsidized  school  municipalities,  Indian  Schools  : 

5  E.  Roman  Catholic  Board,  Hull; 

2  M.  Roman  Catholic  Board,  Hull; 

I  B.  A.  and  acad.  Philadelphia  N.  School; 
5  Certificates  of  different  degrees  held  by  Revrd.  Sisters  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bonne  Ste-Anne; 
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3  were  teaching  without  qualification. 
Summary. — Of  the  112  teachers  employed,  76  were  Normal 
School  graduates.  17  were  otherwise  qualified,  viz:  by  Lachute 
School  of  Pedagogy,  or  by  experience  in  the  rural  schools.  9 
held  certificates  from  outside  the  provinces,  with  long  exper- 
ience, and  the  remaining  10  were  unqualified. 

Progress. — The  teachers  have  done  very  good  work  during 
the  year  and  progress  irt  all  the  branches  is  being  made.  French 
is  being  taught  in  all  schools  except  one,  and  those  not  under 
control,  viz:  the  Indian  Schools  in  which  only  English  is  taught. 
Salaries. — The  salaries  have  increased  during  the  year 
from  $350.  to  $413.  on  the  average. 

Classification. — According  to  regulation,  I  have  made  the 
following  classification  of  the  municipalities: 

Excellent. — Howick,  St.  Malachie  d'Ormstown,  Beauhar- 
nois,  Godmanchester,  Hinchinbrooke,  Elgin,  Laprairie,  Green- 
field Park,  and  Caughnawaga  village  schools. 

Good. — Montreal  South,  Dundee,  Hemmingford,  St.  Jean 
Chrysostome,  Chambly  Canton,  St.  Regis  Village,  St.  Hubert, 
Pinehurst  and  East  Greenfield,  Chateauguay  Basin  and  Delson. 
Medium. — Lacolle,  Havelock,  Franklin,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
George,  Ste.  Justine,  St.  Telesphore,  St.  Luke,  St.  Margaret  de 
Blairfindie,  St.  Louis. 

Unsatisfactory. — The  remaining  municipalities  for  different 
reasons. 

Bonuses. — Bonuses  for  successful  teaching  are  recom- 
mended for  the  following  teachers : 


Miss  Florence    Finnegan    

"     Ethel    Cameron    

"     Maude    Robson     

"     Jessie    Brown    

"      Pansy   Standish    

Mrs.  Annie  Goldthorpe , 

Miss  Jennie    Channel    

"     Ethel    Goodfellow    

"     Dora  Upton    

"     Ethel   Oliver    

Blanche   Barr    


Acad. 
El. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


Godmanchester,  No.   7. 
Saint-Malachie,  No.   4. 
St-Jean-Chrysostome,  No.  2. 
Hemmington,  No.   11. 
Jonction  Delson,  No.   1. 
Saint-Anicet,  No.   2. 
Godmanchester,  No.   5. 
Godmanchester,   No.    1. 
Godmanchester,  No.  8. 
Hinchinbrooke,   No.   5. 
Havelock,  No.   1. 
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Pearl  Cameron  . 
Gladys  Cameron 
Irene  Cullen    .  .  . 


E.  Saint-Malaehie,  No.  5. 

E.  Godmanchester,    No.    7. 

E.  Ormstown. 


Physical  Culture. — Strathcona  Physical  Culture  Prizes 
were  recommended  for  the  following  teachers: 

Miss  Pearl  Cameron No.   5,   St.   Malachie. 

"     Ethel   Cameron    ,No.  4.  St.  Malachie. 

"     Gladys   Pepler    jNo.  1,  Pinehurst. 

"     Jessie   Brown    |No.   11,  Hemmingrford. 

Municipality  Bonuses  were  recommended  for  the  following 
deserving  municipalitk 

Hemmingford.  Hinchinbrooke,  St.   Bernard,  St.   Luke. 

Conferences  were  held  as  usual,  in  the  month  of  September, 
practically  all  of  the  teachers  attended  one  or  more  of  the 
meetings. 

Consolidation  is  making  a  little  progress  and  ratepayers 
who  were  opposed  to  it  a  few  years  ago  are  now  beginning  to 
look  with  favor  upon  the  movement,  Hemmingford  has  made 
a  beginning  during  the  past  year. 

Educational  Campaign  meetings  were  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Protestant  Committee  at  Clearenceville  and 
Hemmingford. 

New  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year 
at  Hemmingford,  St.  Hubert  and  St.  Bernard  de  Lacolle  and 
one  new  one  was  opened  in  September  at  St.  Telesphore. 

This  report  together  with  the  summary  of  Statistics,  bul- 
letins and  special  reports,  previously  forwarded  to  your  de- 
partment, is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honour,  etc., 

A.  LUTHER  GILMAN, 

Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  HONEYMAN. 

Ottawa,  July  8th,  1920. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  comprising: 
I.  The  statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  district;  II.  General 
remarks  on  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  in  the  same  dis- 
trict; III.  The  classification  of  municipalities  by  order  of  merit. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


11918—1911919—20 


1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

25 
29 

26 

9R 

Total 

54 

52 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)  Elementary    

S. — Number  of  Teachers: 


(a)  Male    Teachers    . 

(b)  Female   Teachers 


Total . 


120 


114 


2 

6 

121 

110 

123 

116 

4. — Average  Salaries: 


(a.)  Male  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools   .  .  . 
(b)  Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 


218 
330 


418 
365 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,     271;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  290 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  1077;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  947 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,     245;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  237 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,     123;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,  138 


Total. 


I 

1           662 

561 

]         2222 

2924 

507 

482 

|              70 

J 

261 

3461 

3328 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools j        2606 

-. — Average  Attendance:   (in  percentage) 

(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools |   69.64% 


24<»0 
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8. — Classification   of   Pu; 

Years  of  Course.   (Boys  and  Girls). 


In  Grade  1 . 
In  Grade  2 . 
In  Grade  3  .  . 
In  Grade  4 . 
In  Grade  5 . 
In  Grade  6 .  , 
In  Grade  7. 
In  Grade  8 . 
In  Grade  9 . 
In  Grade   10 


1 
1 

702 

319 

348 

289 

392 

319 

348 

326 

299 

170 

201 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2606 

Total 

CLASSIFICATION*  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  BY  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Protestant  Committee  require  the 
inspector  to  classify  the  school  municipalities  of  his  inspectorate 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Excellent:  (2)  Good;  (3) 
Middling;  (4)  Bad;  (5)  Very  Bad. 

The  basis  of  classification  will  be  found  in  Regulation  9 
(m)  of  the  Committee.  School  Boards  are  referred  to  this  for 
their  consideration. 

Excellent. — Maniwaki  (diss.),  Quyon,  Clarendon,  South 
Hull,  Centre  Onslow,  Lowe  South,  South  Onslow,  Northfield 
&  Wright,  Masham,  Cantley,  Wakefield  Nord,  Lowe  (diss.), 
Suffolk  and  Addington,  Bryson,  Lower  Litchfield,  Portage  du 
Fort,  St.  Etienne  de  Chelsea,  Eardley,  Bristol. 

Good. — Valley  Gatineau,  Cawood,  Calumet  Island,  Fassett 
(Ind.),  Wakefield,  St.  Sixte,  St.  Elizabeth  de  Franktown, 
L'Ange  Gardien,  St.  Angelique,  Waltham,  London,  Bucking- 
ham, Aylwin,  Thorne,  North  Onslow,  Bowman  and  Denholm, 
North  Templeton,  Mulgrave  and  Derry  (Coins.),  Mulgrave 
and  Derry  (diss.),  Centre  Northfield,  Amherst,  Mansfield  Sud. 

Middling.— St.  Valerie  de  Ponsonby,  Portland  West,  High 
Falls,  Leslie,  Alleyn,  Egan,  Lochaber  and  Gore. 

Bad.— Aldfield  East,  East  Templeton,  West  Templeton, 
Kensington,  Ste.  Cecile  de  Masham. 

The  reason  why  municipalities  like  West  Templeton,  East 
Templeton,  and  Lochaber  &  Gore  do  not  stand  higher  in  this 
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classification  is  that  they  do  not  follow  at  all,  or  only  partly, 
our  Course  of  study  and  do  not  use  authorized  books.  For 
many  years  they  have  taken  up  Ontario  work.  The  municipal- 
ities lie  along  the  boundary  line  and  it  suits  their  circumstances 
to  follow  the  Ontario  course. 

In  other  cases,  like  Aldfield  East,  the  Board  could  not  get 
a  teacher  in  time  to  give  a  full  term.  In  fact,  one  could  be 
secured  for  only  two  months  during  the  year.  So  the  marks 
for  length  of  term  were  two  instead  of  ten. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Attendance. — The  schools  at  Fort  Coulogne  and  Camp- 
bell's Bay  have  been  placed  on  the  Intermediate  School  list.  At 
the  schools  in  general  the  attendance  has  been  slightly  better 
than  it  was  last  year,  but  the  schools  have  had  to  face  serious 
difficulties  due  to  diseases  that  were  prevalent  in  many  districts. 
The  time  lost  from  these  causes  has  been  seriously  felt. 

At  the  time  of  my  second  visit  the  attendance  wras  as 
follows : 

Number  of  Protestant  Boys 1,132 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Boys 133 

Number  of  Protestant  Girls 1,105 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Girls.  .  .  . :       120 

Total  number  enrolled 2,490 

The  school  at  No.  1  Waltham  and  the  one  in  Upper  Litch- 
field were  not  open  this  year  from  lack  of  pupils,  but  the  latter 
at  least  will  be  open  again  next  year.  No.  1  South  Onslow, 
which  has  been  closed  for  two  years,  was  reported  in  Septem- 
ber with  a  good  attendance. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,562.88  or  about  62.75 
per  cent.  The  average  for  the  girls  was  somewhat  higher  than 
for  the  boys. 

There  were  125  French  pupils  studying  English  and  372 
English  pupils  studying  French. 
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Staff. — There  were  116  teachers  in  my  district  during  the 
year.    Their  qualifications  are  indicated  below. 

Diplomas  Model 6 

Elementary    21 

Rural  Elementary    12 

Permits 3 

Clergymen   3 

None  71 

Total 116 

This  shows  that  the  serious  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
continues.  The  people  of  this  district  are  doing  nothing,  prac- 
tically, towards  furnishing  their  schools  with  qualified  teachers. 
How  long  are  people  going  to  put  up  with  this  state  of  affairs? 
We  are  not  going  to  obtain  qualified  teachers  for  this  district 
until  the  district  itself  furnishes  them. 

Salaries. — The  remarks  made  last  year  under  this  heading 
apply  again  this  year.  The  salaries  have  increased  consider- 
ably more  than  the  figures  show.  In  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  teachers  for  the  full  term.  In  one  case  the  Board 
was  ableto  get  a  teacher  for  only  two  months  during  the  year. 
Numerous  cases  like  this  have  brought  down  the  average  salary 
to  much  lower  figures  than  they  should  be.  The  present  indi- 
cations are  that  salaries  will  be  considerably  increased  for  next 
year. 

The  annual  salaries,  to  the  nearest  twenty-five  dollars,  paid 
in  this  district  were  as  follows : 


* 

t 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

? 

$ 

s 

$ 

* 

s 

s 

$ 

% 

s 

% 

$ 

Salaries 

620 

500 

1 

450 

400 

370 

350 

325 

300 

2SC 

233 

200 

175 

LSfl 

125 

100 

Number  of  Schools .. 

1 

1 

20 

1 

13 

a 

:.: 

9 

s 

7 

9 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Length  of  Term. — The  length  of  term  varies  from  two  to 
ten  months,  but  where  the  term  is  less  than  six  months  the 
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reason  for  it  is  that  teachers  of  any  kind  could  not  be  secured. 


Length  of  Term 


No.    of    Schools. 


10  m. 

9  m. 

8  m. 

7  m. 

6  m. 

5  m. 

4  m. 

3  m. 

78 

5 

16 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2  m. 


Rate  of  Taxation. — The  following  table  will  show  the  rates 
paid  by  the  various  municipalities  of  this  inspectorate.  The 
valuation  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  real  value  of  the 
properties.  I  fear  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not.  Hence  the  rate 
is  not  always  a  safe  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  local  effort. 


I        I        I        ! 

|     $        |     $        1     $        |     $  $ 

Rate  per   $100..  .14. 00|3.  50  3.  0013.25  2  .00 


No.    of 

Municipalities  111 


1.90 


1.70 


II      1    |      1    |      2|      2 
i    $    '  J    $      I    $  $ 

Rate   per    $100 |1.10]lv00|87%]    .75     .  70|    , 


No.    of 
Municipalities 


$      !   $ 
1.60|1.50 

I 

$ 

1.30 

f 

1.25 

1   ]      7 

1 

5 

$      1    $ 

$ 

$ 

.501    .45 

.40 

.35 

r 

1 

1 

$ 

1.20 


30 


Bonuses  for  Teachers. — The  teachers  whose  names  follow 
are  recommended  for  bonuses  for  successful .  teaching  during 
the  year: 


Teachers 


A.  Birdsell  Robb   .  .  . 

Ada  M.  Kerr   

Mabel  V.  Ramsay.  .  . 
Mildred  M.  Morrison 

Alma  Gordon 

Ethel  Ormond    

Ida  O.  Harris 

Ida  M.  LeGrarul 

Sara  J.  Wilson 

Sarah  E.  Wilson .... 

Niles  G.  Ross 

Hazel  A.  Cairns   .... 

Dora  A.  Reid 

Cecilia  J.  Argu>    .... 
Mary  O.  Pringb 


Municipality 

St.  Etienne  de  Chelsea. 

South   Hull    

Clarendon    

South    Hull    

Bristol    

Masham    , 

Clarendon    

Wakefield   North    

Clarendon     

Clarendon     

Bristol     

Eardley     

Clarendon     

Clarendon     

Clarendon     


Dis- 
tricts 

2 
2 
11 
3 
5 
2 
3 
1 
8 
7 
1 
4 
1 
9 
2 
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Physical  Culture. — This  subject  has  not  received  its  due 
attention  this  year.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
district  during  most  of  the  year.  The  attendance  was  very  ir- 
regular, and  physical  culture  was  one  subject  that  was  ne- 
glected. I  trust  that  in  the  future  teachers  will  give  more  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  Wherever  the  prizes  of  books  have 
been  received  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  the  selections. 

I  recommend  the  following  teachers  and  schools  for  prizes' 
for  physical  culture  in  connection  with  the  Strathcona  Fund 
for  this  purpose : 


Teachers 


Alma  Gordon 
Verna  Walker 
Ida  O.  Harris 
Jean  Mclntyre 


Municipality 


Bristol    

Buckingham  .  . 
Clarendon  .... 
Templetoh-East 


Dist' 


Progressive  Municipalities. — St.  Etienne  de  Chelsea,  South 
Hull,  St.  Angelique,  Eardley,  and  Bowman  and  Denholm  are 
recommended  for  the  special  prizes  of  $60,  $50,  $40,  $35.  and 
$30  respectively,  granted  to  municipalities  that  make  special 
improvements  during  the  year. 

In  the  autumn,  conferences  with  the  teachers  were  held  at 
Kazubazua,  North  Wakefield,  Hull,  Thurso,  Shawville  and 
Ladysmith  .  These  were  attended  by  seventy-six  teachers.  At 
the  time  several  of  the  schools  were  not  open  for  want  of  teach- 
ers. In  some  parts  of  this  inspectorate  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  good  attendance  of  teachers,  and  yet  the  teachers  in  these 
districts  are  just  the  ones  who  need  to  attend  teachers' 
conferences. 

In  connection  with  the  Educational  Campaign  held  during 
the  year,  three  meetings  were  held  in  this  inspectorate,  at 
Shawville.  Wakefield  and  Buckingham.  At  the  two  former 
places  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  and  Dr.  Parmelee  represented  the 
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Protestant  Committee  and  the  Department.  At  Wakefield  Mr. 
E.  B.  Devlin,  M.P.  for  Wright  County  was  present  and  spoke  in 
his  usual  eloquent  manner.  At  Buckingham  Dean  Sinclair 
Laird  of  Macdonald  College  and  Principal  McBurney  of  La- 
chute  were  the  visiting  speakers.  These  meetings  were  not 
largely  attended  but  they  did  good.  More  of  them  are  needed. 
Inspector-General  Sutherland  and  your  inspector  address- 
ed a  meeting  in  Eardley  in  April  in  the  interests  of  consolidation 
in  that  municipality.  The  roads  were  very  bad  at  the  time  but 
the  attendance  was  better  than  one  could  expect.  The  speakers 
received  a  very  attentive  hearing  and  a  good  discussion 
followed. 

The  reports     and  bulletins  have  been  filled  out  and  for- 
warded to  the  Department  at  various  times  during  the  year. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

H.  A.  HONEYMAX, 

School  Inspector. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  HUNTER. 

Sherbrooke,  Que.,  July  12th,  1920. 

The  Hon.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  Can. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  annual  report  of  in- 
spection of  schools  in  this  inspectorate  which  includes  1  muni- 
cipality in  Co.  of  Sherbrooke,  6  in  Co.  of  Stanstead  and  9  in  Co. 
of  Compton — 16  in  all. 
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1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under  Control  of  Commissioners   

(b)  Under  Control   of   Trustees 

Total 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)    Elementary    

3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)  Male  Teachers   

(b)  Female    Teachers     

Total 

4. — Average  Salaries: 

(a)  Male  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools.  .  . 

(b)  Female  Teachers   in   Elementary  Schools 

5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 


(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years, 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years, 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years, 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years, 


155;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  120. 

439:  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  480. 

94;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  83. 

60;  Girls,  16  to  18  years  28. 


Total 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)    In  the  Elementary  Schools   

7. — Average  Attendance:    (in  percentage) : 

(a)   In  the  Elementary 

8. — Classification  of  Pupil-: 

Years  of  Course.    (Boys  and  Girls) 

In  Grade    1 

In  Grade    2 

In  Grade    3 

In  Grade   4 

In  Grade   5 

In  Grade    6 

In  Grade    7 

In  Grade   8 

In  Grade    9 

Total 


1 

1918-19  1919-20 

12 

12 

4 

4 

:      i6 

16 

81 

2 

87 

89 

89 

89 

$     450 

295 

$  335 

242 

275 

1,046 

973 

199 

177 

86 

88 

1.573 

1.513 

1,391 

1.236 

70.31% 

81.69% 

434 

369 

147 

164 

160 

132 

182 

163 

192 

151 

135 

141 

119 

94 

16 

18 

2 

3 

1,391 

1,236 
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SESSIONS 

Although  the  school  sessions  were  not  as  seriously  affected 
during  the  past  year  as  they  were  the  year  previous  by  the 
"flu",  yet  there  were  serious  interruptions  and  saddest  of  all 
two  teachers  passed  away — victims  of  the  epidemic. 

SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 

This  past  school-year  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  ever 
experienced  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  teachers  for  this  in- 
spectorate. 

Had  it  not  been  for  19  married  women,  some  uncertificated, 
and  also  32  unmarried  uncertificated  young  women  coming  to 
the  succour,  upwards  of  40  schools  would  have  been  closed  and 
some  600  children  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  year's  school- 
ing. 

SCHOOL  TERM 

The  majority  of  Boards  still  adhere  to  a  term  of  8  months. 
This  is  altogether  too  short.  In  the  other  Provinces  the  school 
term  is  10  months  regularly.  It  is  unfair  to  our  youth  of  this 
Province  to  handicap  them  in  the  race  of  life  by  shortening 
their  school  opportunity  by  at  least  2  years. 

Hatley  leads  with  a  10  months  term,  Barnston,  Bury,  East 
Angus  (Annex)  and  Ste.  Cath.  de  Hatley  have  adopted  9 
months  terms. 

SALARIES 

One  uncertificated  teacher  received  $30.  a  month.  The 
majority  without  diplomas  received  $38.  The  majority  of  cer- 
tificated teachers  received  $40.  Occasionally  teachers  received 
$45.  2  teachers  each  received  $50.  The  average  salary  for  the 
year  was  $335.  or  $40.    more  than  that  of  last  year. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  STAFF 

It  is  obvious  that  so  many  teachers  without  professional 
training  having  been  employed,  the  character  of  their  work 
done  could  not  be  all  first-class.  However,  the  faithfulness  of 
t  he  staff  was  commendable  indeed. 
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The  work  done  by  certificated  teachers  with  few  exceptions 
was  of  high  order.  The  subjects,  Hygiene  and  Agriculture  and 
Nature  Study  in  several  instances  were  exceptionally  well 
taught. 

The  weakest  subject  throughout  the  inspectorate  is  writing. 

CONFERENCES 

The  conferences  were  held  in  Bury,  Lennoxville,  Magog 
(joint  conference  with  Inspectors  W.  O.  Rothney.  M.A.,  B.D., 
and  E.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.),  Sawyerville  and  Tomifobia  and  were 
of  exceeding  interest. 

EDFCATIONAL   STATES  OF  TEACHERS 

Diplomas : 

Model   3 

Adv.  Elementary    5 

I  Elementary   24 

II  Elementary   11 

Rural  Elementary    7 

Extra-Provincial    1 

51 

Permissions : 

Grade  XI    3 

"       X   13 

"       IX    14 

"       VIII   3 

"       VII    2 

Non — Grade   3 

38 

89 

TEACHERS'  BONFSES 

Bonuses  have  been  secured  bv  the  following:: 


NAMES 


Municipalities 


Mrs.  Ada  Hume Newport     .  .  . 

Mrs.  Cora  Sullivan |  Stanstead     .  . 

Mrs.   Angelina  Libby Stanstead     .  . 

Miss  Mabel  Bachelder Newport 

Miss  Goldie  Parnell I  Ascot  Corner 


No. 

of  District 

No 

2 

" 

25 

" 

13 

" 

7 
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6 

Miss 

7 

Mrs. 

8 

Miss 

9 

Miss 

10 

Miss 

11 

Miss 

12 

Miss 

13 

Miss 

14 

Miss 

15 

Mrs. 

16 

Miss 

Laura  Simcock Stanstead 

Jessie   Lyler Barnston 

Evelyn  Swail Newport 

Christina  Barratt Stanstead 

Bernice   Bennett Bury    .  .  . 

Bessie  Tozer Stanstead 

C.  K.  MacMillan Barnston 

Celia  Coates Bury    .  .  . 

A.  V.   Rose Hatley    .  . 

Idelia  Rogers Eaton    .  .  . 

Mildred  Cross Magog    .  . 


17 

10 

10 

9 

11 

18 

1 

4 

15 

18 


Teachers  debarred  from  2  bonuses  in  succession : 


NAMES 


Municipalities 


Miss  Emma  Pehlemann Bury    .  .  . 

Mrs.  Edilha  Chamberlin ....  Magog    .  , 

Mrs.  May  Grady Barnston 

Miss  Bertha  Turner Bury    .  .  . 

Miss  Bella  Crawford Bury    .  .  . 


No.  of  District 


No. 


7 
3 

12 
3 

10 


STRATHCONA  TRUST 

The  Following  teachers  are  eligible : 


NAMES 


Municipalities 


Miss  Gertrude  Cleveland....  Eaton    .. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Banfill Compton 

Mrs.  Ada  Hume Newport 

Miss  Annie  E.  Mills E.  Angus 


No.  of  District 

No.     4 

"       2 

"       2 
Annexed 


BONUSES  OF  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Though  the  interior  of  many  buildings  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  exterior  is  oft  times  dingy  and  unsightly.  There 
is  need  of  much  beautifying  of  grounds;  they  are  models  for 
their  districts. 

The  following  municipalities  are  recommended : 

1.  Compton, 

2.  Ascot  Corner, 

3.  Barnston, 

4.  Hereford, 

5.  Hatley. 
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CLASSIFICATION*  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

The  following  classification  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  Rsg.  9  (m). — The  grading  has  been  on  the  basis  of  9.27 — 
9.69  for  "Good"  and  9.7—10  for  "Excellent. " 

Neither  this  year  nor  last  year  has  any  municipality  at- 
tained "Excellent." 

Good. — (In  order  of  merit):  E.  Angus  (Annex);  Clifton 
and  Hereford:  Magog:  Newport;  Bury  Ste.  Cath.  de  Hatley; 
Clifton  East:  Eaton. 

Medium. — The  remaining  municipalities. 

A  crisis  is  on  in  the  matter  of  education  in  this  Province. 

The  inability  of  Boards  to  secure  trained  teachers  is  increasing. 
The  decreasing  attendance  at  the  Teachers'  College  makes  the 
crisis  all  the  more  serious. 

A  juster  appreciation,  on  the  past  of  citizens,  of  the  value 
of  an  educated  youth  and  the  value  of  a  trained  staff,  along  with 
salaries  in  keeping  with  the  high  duties  of  teachers  would  go 
towards  offsetting  this  real  crisis. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

J.  H.  HUNTER, 

School  Inspector. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  KERR 

Hatley,  Que.,  Aug.  30,  1920. 

To  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  Que. 
Sir.— 

I  have  the    honor  to    submit    my  annual    report  for    the 
scholastic  year  1919-20. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under  Control  of  Commissioners   . 

(b)  Under   Control   of   Trustees 


Total. 


2. — Number  of  Schools: 


(a)  Elementary 

(b)  Model    


Total . 


3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)  Male   Teachers    .  . 

(b)  Female  Teachers 


11918-1911919-20 


16 

17 

10 

10 

26 

Ll7 

38 

oS 

1      3 

3 

41 

1 

41 

4r>: 


Total . 


15 


4. — Average  Salaries: 


(a)  Male  Teachers  in  Model  Schools 

(b)  Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools I  $324.51 

in  Model  Schools    600.00 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a*  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  130;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  121.. 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  425;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  463.. 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  111;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  102.. 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,     76;  Girls,  16  to  18  3'ears,     85.. 


Total 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Inscribed: 

(a)  In    Elementary   Schools    

(b)  In  Model  Schools 

Total 

7. — Average  Attendance:    (in  percentage) 

(a)  In  Elementary  Schools 

(b)  In  Model  Schools 


236 

251 

871 

888 

267 

213 

158 

161 

1,532 

1,513 

878 
186 

151 
169 

1,064 

1,020 

66.0% 
74.7% 


66.27% 
77.51% 
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8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

In  Grade  1 

In   Grade    2 

In  Grade  3 

In  Grade  4 

In  Grade  5 

In  Grade  6 

In  Grade  7 

In  Grade  8 

In  Grade  9 

In  Grade  10 


T'.ial. 


246 

212 

124 

119 

125 

130 

162 

152 

167 

126 

105 

148 

71 

79 

42 

22 

17 

5 

7 

1,064 

1,080 

The  limits  of  my  district  remain  the  same,  and  include  41 
schools. 

All  of  these  schools  have  been  visited  twice  within  the  year 
with  the  exception  of  the  schools  at  Metis,  which  were  closed  at 
the  time  of  my  second  visit. 

Reports  of  inspection  for  the  autumn  visits,  and  the  bul- 
letins of  inspection  for  the  year  have  all  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department.  In  the  autumn  I  held  one  general  conference  at 
Gaspe  village  for  all  the  teachers  in  my  inspectorate,  except 
those  in  the  counties  of  Matane  &  Temiscouata.  This  was  made 
feasible  through  the  kindness  of  the  general  manager  of  the 
A.  Q.  &  W.  R.  R.,  who  in  the  interest  of  education  gave  the 
teachers  nominal  rates. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools 
were  as  follows : 

Model  School  Diplomas  from  Macdonald 3 

Elem.  School  Diplomas  from  Macdonald 14 

Elem.  School  Diplomas  from  McGill  Normal 1 

B.  A.,  from  McGill  University 1 

Rural    Elem.    Diplomas    6 

Elem.  School  Diplomas  from  Q.  C.  B 1 

Teachers  without  diplomas: 

Grade      XI  Certificate   1 

X  "  1 

IX  "  8 

"      VIII  "  7 

VII  "  1 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  statement  that  there  has 
not  been  much  improvement  in  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers 
in  my  district.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
school  boards  who  are  willing  to  pay  much  higher  salaries  for 
qualified  teachers.  A  good  number  of  boards  have  doubled 
the  salaries  for  1920-21,  and  are  paying  the  suggested  minimum 
of  $600.00.  This  will  be  an  encouragement  for  those  who  are 
teaching  by  permission  to  go  to  Macdonald  College  and  qualify. 

A  number  of  school  boards  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
Regulations  requiring  them  to  supply  their  schools  with  a  set 
of  text  books  for  the  teachers'  use.  I  hope  this  essential  equip- 
ment will  be  provided  in  all  the  schools  next  year. 

The  teachers  recommended  for  bonuses  are : 


Municipalities 

Fraserville,  diss.  . 
Gaspg  Bay  North. 
Port  Daniel  West 
Gaspe  Village  .  .  . 
Cabano 


Teacher 

Miss  Edith   Gorham 

"  Ella  Sullivan  .  . 

"  May  Bisson .  .  . 

"  Erma  Vibert.  . 

"  Evelyn  Wells.  . 


Address 

Riviere-du-Loup,   Station 

Shigawake-East 

Port  Daniel  West 

Gasp6 

Hatley , 


Class 
of 
Diploma 
M. 
E. 
E. 
E.C. 
E.C. 


The  following  municipalities  are  recommended  for  prizes 
for  progress: 


Counties 


Bonaventure . 
Gasp6 


Municipalities 


Secretary 


Port  Daniel  Centre  Claude  Sweetman. 
Red  Head John  A.  Mahan.  .  . 


Amounts 


$   50.00 
40.00 


The  following  teachers  have  been  most  successful  in  teach- 
ing the  physical  exercises  as  required  by  the  Strathcona  Trust 
and  are  recommended  for  the  certificates  and  their  schools  for 
the  prizes: 


Counties 


Gaspg.  . 
Matane. 


Municipalities 


Gaspe  Village 
Price    


District 


Teachers 


Beatrice  Bechervaise, 

Erma  Vibert 

Clara  Longmore 


Address 
Gaspe. 
Price. 
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The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  municipalities 
according  to  Art.  9  (m)  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Protestant 
Committee : 

Excellent. — Fraserville,  diss.,  Cabano,  Sayabec.  diss..  Gaspe 
Village.  Red  Head. 

Good. — Shigawake,  St.  Godfroi,  diss..  Port  Daniel  West, 
Port  Daniel  Centre,  York,  Gaspe  South,  Cap  Desespoir,  diss., 
Roseville.  Gaspe  Bay  North,  Grand  Greve,  Perce,  diss.,  Bara- 
chois.  diss.,  Little  Metis,  village. 

Middling. — Grand  Metis,  Port  Daniel  East,  diss.,  St.  Pierre 
de  Malbaie,  Edmonds,  Douglastown,  diss.,  Haldimand.  Fon- 
tenelle,  Paspebiac,  diss. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

I.  NEWTON  KERR. 

School  Inspector. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  KING 

Pointe  a  la  Garde,  P.O..  July  19th,  1920. 
Sir1,— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  statistics  and  general  report 
of  my  district  of  inspection  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1920. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 
1- — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 


1918-19  1919-20 


(a)  Under  Control  of  Commissioners 

(b)  Under  Control   of   Trustees 


Total . 
2. — Number  of  Schools: 


■  .       7 

51  5 

_' 


0a)   Elementary 

(b)    Model    

(e)   Academies 


Total . 


12  12 

29  25 

3  3 

J I 

33  29 


«« 
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3.t— Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)  Male    Teachers    

(b)  Female   Teachers    

Total 

4. — Average  Salaries: 

(a)  Male  Teachers  in  Academies   

(b)  Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 

Female  Teachers  in  Model  Schools 

In   Academies    

5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  13  6:  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  127.. 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  312;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  2  88.. 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  120;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  105.. 
id)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,     42;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,     45.. 


1 

1 

38 

1 

34 

39 

35 

Total 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools 

(b)  In  the  Model  Schools 

(c)  In  the  Academies 


Total. 


7. — Average  Attendance:    (in  percentage) 


700 
288 
475 
283 


239 
641 
191 
133 


1,204 


833 


(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools    I     73.3% 

(b)  In   the   Model   Schools 71.5% 

(c)  In   the  Academies    i     61.9% 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
I*n  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 


800 
332 
525 
3Q8 


2  63 
607 

225 
87 


1,175 


494 

434 

192 

172 

147 

166 

772 


68.4% 
71.2% 


1 

64 
258 
57 
55 
78 
193 
66 
42 
10 
10 

180 

2 

87 

3 

83 

4  .        

112 

5  .  '. 

108 

t> 

77 

7 

60 

8 

35 

9 

18 

10 

12 

Total 

833 

772 
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As  my  appointment  was  made  in  April,  the  schools  were 
visited  only  in  the  spring.  I  visited  all  the  schools  except  Pas- 
pebiac  which  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Buckland,  who  preceded  me. 

Of  the  35  teachers  in  the  district,  16  are  teaching  by  per- 
mission; 19  only  have  diplomas. 

A  few  schools  thoroughly  cover  the  work  prescribed  in  the 
course  of  study  but  in  many  others  the  scholars  have  a  very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  work  they  are  supposed  to  know 
in  such  subjects  as  Geography,  History  and  Grammar,  while 
the  deficiency  in  Arithmetic  is  lamentable.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  as  a  rule  the  Scripture  prescribed  in  the  course  of 
study  is  well  covered. 

The  work  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Model  Schools  and 
Academy  is  being  efficiently  done,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  departments  are  handicapped  by  the  number  of  scholars 
who    come    in    without    sufficient    grounding,    especiallv    in 

Arithmetic. 

Salaries  were  considerably  increased  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  school  age,  the  number  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  all  show  a  decrease.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
average  attendance  in  the  county  shows  a  higher  percentage 
than  the  average  in  the  Academy  at  New  Carlisle. 

The  following  are  recommended  for  bonuses  for  successful 
teaching:  Miss  H.  Pearl  McColm  No.  9,  New  Richmond;  Miss 
Grace  Montgomery,  Xo.  4,  Shoolbred;  Miss  Florence  Roy,  No. 
2,  St.  Bonaventure  de  Hamilton;  Miss  Lilian  Adams,  No.  1, 
Matapedia:  Miss  R.  E.  Hamilton,  No.  2,  New  Richmond. 

The  following  teachers  and  schools  are  recommended  for 
Strathcona  Trust  certificates  and  prizes: 

Miss  H.  Pearl  McColm,  No.  9,  New  Richmond;  Miss 
Bessie  Burton,  Oak  Bay. 
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The  following  municipalities  are  recommended  on  account 
of  improvements  or  special  effort : 

Cox,     New    Richmond,    Sellarville,    St.     Bonaventure    de 
Hamilton. 

The  municipalities  are  classified  as  follows : 

Excellent. — Cox,  Maria. 

Good. — St.  Laurent  de  Matapedia.  Sellarville,  Broadlands, 

Restigouche,    Mann.,    New    Richmond,    St.    Bonaventure    de 
Hamilton. 

Middling.— Shoolbred,  St.  Charles  de  Caplan. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

LEWIS  J.  KING, 

School  Inspector. 
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MINUTES 

Administrative    Commission    of    the    Pension    Fund    for 
Officers  of  Primary  Instruction. 


MeeUng  of  November  25th,  1920. 


Present : — The  Honorable  Cyrille  F.  Delage,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Chairman,  Messrs.  John 
Ahern,  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  delegate  of  the  Convention 
of  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  of  Quebec,  J.  N.  Perrault,  of 
the  City  of  Montreal,  delegate  of  the  Convention  of  Roman 
Catholic  Teachers  of  Montreal,  and  Messrs.  M.  C.  Hopkins 
and  E.  M.  Campbell,  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  delegates  of 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  report : — 

Administrative    Commission    of    the    Pension    Fund    for 
Officers  of  Primary  Instruction. 

Quebec.  November  25th.   1920. 
Mr.  Chairman. — 

Messrs.  the  members  of  the  Administrative  Commis- 
sion of  the  Pension  Fund  for  Officers  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion. 
Sirs,— 

The  undersigned  Secretary  of  your  Commission,  has 
•  he  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report : — 

Statement  of  Pension  Fund  for  Officers  of  Primary 
Instruction  for  the  year  1919-20,  showing  revenue  and 
expenditure,  also  capital. 

Revenue. 

Amount  voted  by  the  Legislature  (Item  Xo.  43  of  Budget).?  2.000.M 

Government  Grant   (2  Geo.  V.,  C.  27,  s.  5) 27.000.M 

Stoppage  of    4   p.c.     on  Public    School    Fund     (Art.     3012, 

R.S.Q.,   1909)    17.000.M 

Interest  on  Capital  (Art.  3010,  3013  and  3024,  R.S.Q.,  1919..  10,235. 5» 

Surplus  from  Old  Pension  Fund  (Art.  201S,  R.S.Q.,  1909).  .  4,208.9» 
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Stoppage    of  2y2     p.c.    on    Teachers'    Salaries    (Art.     3012, 

R.S.Q.,    1909) 84,851.22 

Stoppage   of   2  %    p.c.    on   School   Inspectors'   Salaries    (Art. 

3012,  R.S.Q.,   1909)    2,485.24 

Stoppage  of  2  %  p.c.  on  Salaries  of  Normal  School  Profes- 
sors  (Art.  3012,  R.S.Q.,   1909)    906.25 

$148,686.21 

Expenditure. 

Pensions,  Amount  of  Cheques  Issued $133,841.40 

Reimbursements    2,209.17 

Expenses  of  Administration   966.00 

Deposited  in  Treasury  of  the  Province  for  Account  of  Capi- 
tal  (Arts.  3010,  3024,  R.S.Q.,  1*09) 57.08 

Surplus  for  the  Year 11,612.58 

$148,686.21 
For  Revenue  Account 

Surplus  of  Past  Years $   25,137.66 

Surplus  of  the  Year   11,612.58 

$    36,750.24 

For  Capital  Account. 

Amount  of  Capital,  July  1st,  1919   $206,440.93 

Carried  to  Capital  for  Year  1919-20 57.06 

Capital  July  1st,   1920    $206,497.99 

Quebec,  September  13th.  1920. 

(Certified) 

JOS.  MORIN, 

Auditor  of  the  Province. 
Pensioners  Who  Resumed  Teaching  Since  IJast  Session  of  the 

Commission : 

Age.  Pension 

Belisle,   Lumina    52  $       121.36 

Boivin,    Alexis     72  204.12 

Boutin,    Sgraphin    54  422.32 

Gareau,  Malvlna   (Mrs.  J.  Leger)    58  96.09 

Ouimet,  Melanie   (Mrs.  A.  O.  Pag6)    42  105.45 

Poupart,   Alma    45  90.42 

Rheaume,   Marie-Josephine    54  116.72 


$    1,156.48 
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Pensioners  Whose  Decease  Has  Been  Announced  since  Your  I 

Session: 

Age.  Pension 

Beauchemin,    Melanie    68 

Belanger,    Marie-Anne     73 

Bernier.    J.    E 60 

Bilodeau,    Mrs.    Edouard    94.50 

Bolduc,   Mrs.    Joseph    04  75.00 

Cabana,    Mrs.    Thomas    yl  180.00 

Cassidy,    Mrs.   James    

Champagne.    Mrs.   Arthur    99.90 

Cloutier,   Jean    Bte 89 

Cote,    Mrs.    Octave    235.35 

Cournoyer,    Mrs.    Francois    121.32 

Devault,    Mrs.   Joseph    

Esnouf,   Mrs.   G.    Alf 7  5  75.00 

Fahey,    Mary    Ann    204.4.'. 

GeJinas,  A.    P 

Girard,   M.   Rosina    ...      60 

Hall,   Mrs.   John    

Ives,    Caroline    L 

Labelle,  Mrs.  Joseph    7S 

Lacroix,    Mrs.    Emilien    81  75.00 

Laflamme,    Mrs.    Phydine    

Lecours.    Mrs.    Frederic     49  75.00 

Lefebvre,   dit  Boulanger,   Marie    

Mclver,    Bernard    E 2  4  4.16 

Normandin.     Malvina     CI  101.02 

Ouellet.   Mrs.    Michel    53 

Paradis,    M.    Delvina    64  108.96 

Paquin,    Xapoleon     

Plante,    Celeste     

Poirier,    Philemene    81 

Provencal,    Prosper    82  1-9 9.44 

Raymond,   Mrs.    Louis  A 63 

Richard,    Marie-Josephine     81 

Saint   Laurent,   M.    Lse-Eug6nie    98.16 

Tremblay,    Marie     66 

Vebert,   Stanislas   A.    M 59  11.10 


$    5.: 

We  had  those  pensioners  whose  certificates  of  last 
>var  were  not  satisfactory,  pass  a  special  medical  examin- 
ation. The  reports  submitted  by  the  physicians  thereon 
being  considered  favorable,  the  pension  due  to  these  pen- 
sioners was  paid  except  that  to  Miss  Georgiana  Faucher. 

We  also  paid  to  Mesdames  Duval.  Page.  Gagnon  and 
Miss  Choquette  and  Pelletier  the  pensions  which  were 
granted  to  them  last  year  on  condition  of  passing  another 
medical  examination. 
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Of  the  four  pensioners  to  whom  you  granted  a  pen- 
sion for  the  year,  one  only,  Miss  Corrinne  Seguin,  renewed 
replication  this  year. 

On  the  request  of  your  Commission,  the  article  3037 
of  the  school  code  was  amended  and  now  reads  as  follows : 

3037.  "No  pensioner  shall  receive  his  semi-annual 
payment  unless  he  applies  therefor  by  a  declaration  under 
oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Notary  or  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Superior  Court,  stating  that  he  is  entitled 
thereto.  Such  declaration  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  during  the  last  fifteen 
days  of  the  month  of  May  and  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  month  of  November." 

This  amendment  was  communicated  to  all  the  pen- 
sioners, notwithstanding  which  quite  a  number  of  them, 
about  150,  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  application  for 
pension.  The  following  have  failed  to  forward  their  med- 
ical certificates: — 

Age.  Pension 

Beland,    Philomene     52  $       104.50 

Bgrube,    Eva •  55  75.00 

Blais,    Edouardina    45  109.44 

Bouffard,    Marie-Adelia     49  75.00 

Cohoon,   Mary  A 48  96.06 

Dexiel,    Eugenie     52  7  5.00 

Donahue,    Maggie     45  83.67 

Facette,    Adelina    : 51  131.25 

Gamache,   Ms.    Phydime    53  75.00 

German,    Marie-Annie 43  94.98 

Gosselin,    Ida-Philomene     45  92.60 

Gougeon,   Marie   M 42  114.21 

Houle,    Mathilda    48  83.64 

Lapointe,  M.  Lse.  Leda 49  75.00 

Lloyd,   Mary   Elliot    ' 50  75.00 

Loubier,   Anna    42  94.48 

Mathieu,    Josephine    52  87.58 

Morin,    Marie-Josephine    41  152.70 

Pelissier,    Amanda    .  .  .■ 39  75.84 

Plamondon,    Mrs.    Joseph    54  97.60 

Plouffe,    Florentine     52  87.84 

Shul'elt,    Iola   J 312.45 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      AVILA  DE  BELLEVAL, 

Secretary. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted. 

The  Commission  authorised  payment  of  pension  to  all 
those  who  are  already  pensioners  and  who  have  forwarded 
or  will  forward  their  application  in  accordance  with  the 
form  already  supplied  to  them. 

A-  for  those  who  are  not  yet  fifty-six  years  of  age 
and  have  not  transmitted  their  medical  certificate,  they 
can  not  be  paid  until  the  certificate  is  produced  acceptable 
to  the  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  may  insist  on 
a  special  medical  certificate. 

The  examination  of  certificates  submitted  by  pension- 
ers who  are  under  56  years  of  age  was  then  proceeded 
with. 

All  were  accepted  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
following  who  will  not  receive  pension  until  after  favor- 
able report  by  another  physician  following  a  special  exam- 
ination : — 

Bachand,  Eva ;  Brissette.  Angelina ;  Chaput,  Geor- 
giana;  Giroux,  Rose-Anna  M.  V.  (Mrs.  Claixte  Tanguay)  ; 
Hamel.  Georgiana;  Rho,  Lucinda  (Mrs.  Arthur  Duval); 
Ruel,  Amanda  (Mrs.  E.  G.  Gagnon)  ;  Tremblay,  Marie. 

The  Secretary  will  notify,  conformably  to  Article  2998 
of  the  School  Law.  Mrs.  Jos.  Page  (Marie-Anna  Beauche- 
min)  :  Mrs.  Alfred  Boudreau  (Florida  Boudreau)  and  Mis-. 
Lumina  Martin  that  the  payment  of  tjieir  pension  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  the  Commission 
being  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  completely  incapacitated 
for  teaching. 

The  new  applications  for  pension  having  been  ex- 
amined, the  Commission  granted  the  following  and  auth- 
orized payment  thereof: — 

Officers  Aged  56  Years  and  Over: 

^'ame                                                                            Age.  Pension 

Maynard.    Joseph     66  60  ! 

Morin,   Marie    (Mrs.    Jos.   Bernier) 65  75.0(1 

Laprade.    Simon     300.00 

iieunier.  Pierre 361.64 
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Le    Scouarnee,    Francois    .  .  . 6  2  220.35 

Famelart.    Georges    61  570.38 

Robert,   Marie-FeJicite-H.    (Mrs.    P.    Cote) 61                     91.00 

St.  Hilaire,  DeJima   (Mrs.   P.   Rhault) til                     91.00 

Morisette,    Victoria    : 61                     75.0» 

Eayley,    Margaret-Ellen    61  151.60 

Bouchard,    Georges-Joseph     61            .      300.00, 

Higginson,   Mathilda-Ethel    (Mrs.   M.   E.  Dilworth)...  60  316.66 

Lahaye,  Arline    (Mrs.   Jules   Dumais) 59                     90.18 

Sauve,   Jane  E 58  1 38. 0Q 

Lamb,   Lily  C 57  522.38 

Pelletier,    Marie-Edith     57                     75.00 

Morin,    M.    Alphonsine    57  136.96 

Ouellet,  M.   Valerii    (Mrs.   J.    Bte.    Dechene) 56                     »3.50 

McKay-Smith,  Caroline   (Mrs.  C.  J.  V.  Sjostrom) 56  'U2.40 

Wilpon.  Margaret   (Mrs.   James  Walker) 56  604.22 

Corey,    Jessie     56  292.16 

Bienjonetti,    Gertrude    56  165.46 

Tremblay,   Prudentine    (Mrs.   Damase  Dion) 56                     7  5.00 

Dastous,    Orpha    56      ■     .           75.00 

Kelly,    William     .  . 59  515.60 

Officers  Under  56  Years  of  Age: 

Name  Age.            Pension  . 

Lafontaine,   M.   Lse 55           $       202.72 

St.    Cyr,    Georgina    54                     75.00 

Hebert,   Marie-Anna    (Mrs.   Pierre   Primeau) 54  114.64 

Vaudry,     Mary-Olive     50  485.62 

Poulin,  Victoire 50  124.78 

Charbonneau,    Henriette    49  231.92 

Tardif,    M.    Lse-Amanda    49  138.10 

Clement,    Germaine     48  110.38 

Vezina,   M.   Alice    48  131.46 

Breton,    Alma     47  114.39 

Dupuis,  Georgiana   (Mrs.  J.  A.  A.  Lefebvre) 47  105.12 

Malo,    M.-E. -Victoria     46                     93.22 

Boutin,    M.-M.-Val6da    (Mrs.    Arthur    Lavallee) .  .  .  .  45  100.36 

Otis,    Joseph-Landislas    45  294.94 

Moe,    Myetta-Viola    40  270.78 

Norris,   Margaret  E 49  400.92 

Clark,   Katie    (Mrs.   Tel.   Roy) 50  102.46 

Pension  for  One  Year  Was  Granted  to  the  Following: 

Name  Age.  Pension 

Rivard,    M.-Lse 43          $         91.70 

C6t6,    Marie-Philomene     43  212.74 

Berube,    M.-Hermance-Elmina    42  125.56 

Hallee,    Alice-M.-Elise     39  104.10 

Miss  Alphonsine  Morin,  aged  40  years,  and  Miss  Elis- 

R-Anna  Thetien,  aged  38  years,  will  also  be  entitled  to 
their  pension  for  one  year  provided  they  establish  the  fact 
that  they  have  taught  twenty  years. 
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Pension  will  be  paid  to  the  following  officers  only 
after  a  special  medical  examination  and  favorable  report  of 
another  physician : — 

Name  Age.           Pension 

Lague,    Iff-Lae    48          $       160.82 

Luke.    Emily-Gertrude     47  389.25 

Pkmrdf.    M-Lea    46  75.00 

Lajeunesse,   M-A.    (Mrs.    Ad.    Laurin ) 44    '  101.74 

St-Denis.    IC-LM 44  106.06 

Duguay,    M.-Rosalie     44  79.20 

Drapeau,    M-Elise     44  131.18 

Tremblay,  Elis.    (Mrs.   O.  Tremblay  | 42  75.00 

Pouliot,    M-S-Josephine     40  92.56 

Morin.    M-BIanche    39  94.06 

Larose,   M-Wilda    38  109.14 

Duval,    Annie   alias   M-Lea-Anne 38  101.16 

The  application  of  Mrs.  Adelard  Tremblay,  nee  Emilie 
Gravel,  is  refused.  She  stopped  teaching  Oct.  16th,  to  be 
married  eight  days  later. 

The  Commission  granted  re-imbursement  of  their 
stoppages  to  the  following  officers : — 

LSpine.   M-Lse.    (Mrs.    M.    Routhier) 57  $         50.43 

Giguere,    Rosalie     55  33.12 

Bergeron,   Georgina    (Mrs.    H.   Lajoif  | 52  ..            23.30 

Casault,    Josephine    41  25.02 

Gareau,   Amanda    (Mrs.    D.    Gingras) 32  28.60 

Gingras,    Bernadine-Alice     41.69 

The  application  for  re-imbursement  by  Miss  Gert- 
rude Leblanc  is  refused.    She  has  not  taught  since  1915. 

The  Superintendent  having  proposed  three  questions 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  Article  3012  of  the  school 
law,  the  Commission  decided  as  follows: — 

1st  Question: — May  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  or 
c^her  specialties  of  that  nature  who  hold  a  diploma  for 
primary  instruction  be  exempted  from  stoppages  upon 
their  salary? 

Answer. — Yes. 

2nd  Question : — How  may  the  term  "other  specialties 
of  that  nature"  be  defined? 

Answer: — Subjects  not  classed  as  compulsory. 
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3rd  Question: — Is  the  stoppage  compulsory  on  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  with  diploma  for  primary  instruction 
engaged  as  teacher  in  a  school  under  control  but  employed 
chiefly  as  school  librarian  and  office  assistant  as  well  as 
substitute  teacher? 

Answer: — Yes. 

Owing  to  errors  made  by  the  Secretary-Treasurers  of 
certain  municipalities  in  which  he  taught  in  making  report 
cf  salary,  Mr.  Camille  L.  C.  Thumas  has  not  up  to  the 
present  received  the  full  amount  of  pension  to  which  he 
ii  entitled. 

He  has  a  right  to  $5.40  more  a  year.  He  asks  that  his 
pension  be  corrected  and  that  the  arrears  thereof  be  paid. 

The  Commission  after  consideration  of  the  certificates 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  giving  the  real 
amount  of  salary,  granted  the  application  provided  he  pays 
the  arrears  of  stoppage  on  the  increased  salary. 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  Commission  resolu- 
tions of  the  Association  of  Teacher  Pensioners  referred  to 
it  for  study  by  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  ask  that  the  law  be  amended  in 
such  a  way  that  pension  at  present  less  than  $300.  be  in- 
creased by  25  p.c.  provided,  however,  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  $300.,  that  the  minimum  of  pension  be  brought 
from  $75.  to  $150.,  and  to  meet  these  increases  the  rate  of 
stoppage  on  salary  of  officers  of  primary  instruction  be 
fixed  at  4  p.c. 

The  Commission  after  having  heard  the  delegates 
from  the  Association  of  Teacher  Pensioners  and  duly  con- 
sidered the  question,  decided  unanimously  to  make  the 
following  report  to  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council 
cf  Public  Instruction,  namely : — 

1,  To  meet  the  increase  which  would  be  granted  in 
virtue  of  these  amendments,  as  suggested  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teacher    Pensioners,    the  sum    of  about    $60,000. 
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would  be  needed  the  first  year  and  during  the  next  five 
or  six  years  a  larger  sum  would  be  required. 

2.  In  proposing  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  stoppage 
to  4  p.c.,  the  teacher  pensioners  propose  simply  that  the 
actual  teaching  body  alone  meet  by  stoppage  on  salary 
this  sum  of  $60,000. 

3.  The  Administrative  Commission  has  no  mandate 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  teaching  body,  and  it  considers 
that  it  would  be  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  teaching 
body  by  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  suggests  that  if  the 
Government  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
teaching  body  on  this  point  it  get  into  direct  touch  with 
the  teachers'  associations  recognized  by  Art.  3031  of  the 
School  Law,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
the  delegates. 

4.  The  Commission  will  view  with  satisfaction  the  in- 
crease asked  for.  but  it  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  Province 
owes  an  increase  of  pension  to  retired  teachers,  who  have 
served  on  insufficient  salary,  that  the  increase  should  be 
met  by  the  Province  and  not  by  the  present  teaching  body. 

5.  Remark — The  amount  of  pension  actually  paid  is 
$133,841,  and  of  this  amount  the  teaching  body  contributes 
$98,478. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  school  inspectors  at  their  last  con- 
gress, and  which  was  also  submitted  by  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, namely:  "That  Article  2993  of  the  School  Law  be 
amended  to  the  effect  that  the  average  of  salary  be  based 
en  the  salaries  of  the  15  best  years,  instead  of  on  the  sal- 
aries of  the  35  best  years,"  the  Commission  unanimously 
decided  to  report  its  concurrence  with  the  resolution,  pro- 
vided that  the  word  "fifteen"  be  replaced  by  the  words 
"twenty-five." 

Another  resolution  adopted  by  the  school  inspectors 
was  also   submitted,  namely:    "That  Article    3004  of   the 
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School  Law  be  amended  by  replacing  the  words  'on  or 
before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1913,'  on  the  ninth  line,  by  the 
words  'on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1922,"  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  could  not  concur  in  a  third  resolu- 
tion of  the  school  inspectors  asking  that  Article  3021  of 
the  School  Law  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  grant 
lo  the  legal  heirs  of  a  pensioner  one  year  of  pension  instead 
of  a  half  year. 

The  salary  of  the  Secretary  was  fixed  at  eight  hun- 
dred dollars. 

And  the  Chairman  closed  the  session. 

AVILA  DE  BELLEVAL, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  Protestant  Committee.  "• 

Department  of  Public   Instruction 

QUEBEC,  Quebec. 

Quebec,  Sept.  24th,  1920. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  held. 
Present : — 

Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford.  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  A.  \V.  Kneeland.  M.A..  B.C.L. 

W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq..  M.L.A. 

Howard  Murray,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Bedford  Jones.  M.A..  D.D. 

Hon.  G.  Bryson,  M.L.C. 

Chas.  McBurney,  Esq..  B.A. 

Milton  L.  Hersey,  Esq..  M.A.  Sc.  LL.D. 

Sinclair  Laird  Esq.,  M.A..  B.Phil. 

W.  M.  Rowat,  Esq.,  M.D.,  CM. 

Gavin  J.  Walker,  Esq. 

Robert  Bickerdike,  Esq. 

Miss  Carrie  Derrick,  M.A. 

Miss  Amy  Xorris. 

During  the   morning  session   Dr.    Love  presided  till 
Dr.  Rexford,  who  was  delayed  on  the  Montreal-Quebec, 
boat  arrived. 
Apologies  for  enforced  absence  were  submitted  for: 

The  Hon.  Walter  Mitchell,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  M.A. A. 

The  Hon.  S.  A.  Fisher,  LL.D. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Lennox  Williams,  D.D. 

W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  K.C,  LL.D. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fisher  from 
which  it  was  learned  that  he  is  slowly  but  steadily  conva- 
lescing from  his  recent  severe  illness.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  instructed  the  Secretary  to  write  to  Dr. 
Fisher  to  express  their  gratification  at  his  approaching 
restoration  to  his  life  of  accustomed  activity  and  usefulness. 

The    Secretary    announced    the    appointment    of    Sir 
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Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  read  a  letter  from 
him  in  which  he  regretted  his  absence  owing  to  engage- 
ments made  before  receiving  notice  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rev  Dr.  Love  then  submitted  the  following  report 
cf  the  Sub-committee  on  the  distribution  of  Superior 
Education  Funds. 

Your  Sub-committee  met  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Parme- 
lee  on  Thursday,  23rd  instant.  There  were  present  Rev. 
Principal  Bedford  Jones,  Dr.  Parmelee,  Mr.  Parker,  In- 
spector of  Superior  Schools,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Love.  The 
tabulated  returns  presented  by  the  Inspector  of  Superior 
Schools  were  carefully  considered,  and  our  report  with 
recommendations  is  submitted  herewith  for  your  consider- 
ation. Accompanying  the  report  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  Financial  Statement  for  last  year. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  there  are  $4,500.00 
more  this  year  available  for  distribution  than  last  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  amount  received  from  the 
Marriage  License  Fees.  Last  year  the  amount  derived 
from  this  source  was  $10,635.18.  This  year  we  received 
$15,136.16  from  this  source,  an  increase  of  aout  40%.  You 
will  also  observe  that  the  amount  voted  by  the  Legislature 
remains  the  same. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  bonuses  are  distributed 
is  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  Previous  to  1918  the  method 
of  awarding  bonuses  was  not  satisfactory.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  awarded  the  best  schools  and  the  worst 
schools  was  very  small;  consequently  there  was  little  or 
no  incentive  for  the  poorer  schools  to  strive  to  better  their 
condition.  At  the  suggestion  of  your  Committee  the 
method  of  distribution  was  changed  so  that  there  would 
be  a  more  marked  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  schools.  Results  this  year  show  that  the  change 
has  proved  beneficial.  All  the  schools  are  striving  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  This  year  every  High  School  will 
receive  a  bonus.     No  school  has  fallen  below  60%  in  the 
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general  percentage  column.  Two  Model  Schools  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  bonus.  In  both  cases  the  general  condi- 
tions are  such  that  neither  school  is  worthy  to  receive  a 
bonus. 

In  awarding  the  bonus  schools  taking  86^  and  over 
received  the  maximum  bonus  award.  Schools  taking  76 
to  85  inclusive  received  $100.00  less.  Those  taking  66  to 
75  inclusive  were  awarded  a  bonus  of  $100.00.  Below  66 
the  bonus  is  $75.00. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  same  principle  is  followed.     Schools  taking  86% 
or  over  receive  a  bonus  of  $150.00.     Schools  taking  76 
inclusive    receive    a   bonus    of  $100.00,   66^    to 
inclusive,  receive  $75.00,  60%  to  66%  receive  $50.00. 

The  special  Intermediate  Schools  on  the  Gaspe  Coast 
received  favorable  consideration  after  the  report  of 
Dr.  Parmelee,  who  with  Dean  Laird  recently  made  a 
special  visit  to  the  coast.  In  view  of  the  important  work 
done  by  the  Superior  Schools  of  this  Province  we  would 
respectfully  urge  that  strong  recommendations  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  annual  grant  to  Superior 
Education  by  at  least  $15,000.00,  in  order  that  the  basal 
grant  to  an  Institution  ranking  as  a  High  School  shall  be 
at  least  $500.00,  and  the  basal  grant  for  an  Intermediate 
School  $300.00.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  allocation  of  the  funds  as  recommended  by  the 
Sub-committee  here  follows : — 

SUPERIOR    EDUCATION    FUND. 

Voted  by  the  Legislature   SI 5,896.00 

Interest  on  Jesuits'  Estate  Settlement  Fund...      2.518.44 

Interest  on  Marriage  License  Fund   1.400.00 

Marriage  License   Fees   (net) 15,136.68 

$34,951.12 
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FIXED    CHARGES. 

University    School     Leaving    Examin- 
ation     $    500.00 

Assistant     Examiners,    June    Examin- 
ations      1,200.00 

Printing  Examination  Papers,  etc 500.00 

$  2,200.00 

r  vailable  for  Distribution    $32,751.12 

HIGH   SCHOOL    (ACADEMIES) 


Name   of 
School 


Enrolled 
Grades 
XIII.  IX 
X,  XL 


Ayers    Cliff 
Aylmer     .  .     . 
Ascot         .... 
Bedford 
Buckingham 
Coaticook     .  . 
Cookshire     .  . 
Cowansville 
Danville 
East    Angus 
Granby     .... 
Huntingdon 
Inverness     . . 
Knowlton     .  . 
Lachine 
Lachute 
Lennoxville     . 
Longueuil     .  . 
Macdonald     . 

Magog     

New  Carlisle 
North   Hatley 
Ormstown     .  . 
Outremont     . 
Quebec 
Richmond     .  . 
St.    Lambert 
Shawville     .  . 
Sherbrooke    . 
Standstead     . 

Sutton     

Valleyfield  .  , 
Verdun  .... 
Waterloo 


29 

29 

26 

26 

9 

9 

11 

11 

29 

26 

35 

33 

35 

35 

45 

42 

32 

29 

10 

10 

24 

23 

71 

71 

18 

14 

27 

23 

45 

43 

74 

73 

39 

29 

28 

26 

33 

33 

18 

17 

19 

19 

15 

12 

44 

34 

149 

64 

23 

20 

59 

50 

39 

39 

29 

25 

133 

117 

79 

76 

37 

22 

13 

11 

28 
26 

28 
21 

22 

23 

5 

7 

21 

18 

30 

31 

22 

7 

21 

65 

8 

21 

43 

59 

24 

21 

32 

9 

8 

10 

28 

61 

16 

41 

37 

19 

101 

51 

10 

10 

23 

17 


C    b£ 

9,  d 


C 


0£ 


72 
80 
(5  7 
67 
67 
si 
74 
76 
67 
71 
ST 
84 
66 
82 
87 
87 
86 
76 
86 
65 

66 
82 


$300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


300 
300 
300 
300 


62  300 

82  300 

S7|  300 

841  300 


;ioo 

200 
100 
100 
100 
200 
100 
200 
100 
100 
300 
200 

75 
200 
300 
300 
300 
200 
200 

7  5 


100 
200 
300 


200 
300 
100 
300 


75 
200 
300 
200 


$400  Special. 
500 
400 
400 
400 
500 
400 
500 
400 
400 
600 
500 
375 
500 
600 
600 
600 
500 
500 
375 

300  Special 
400 
500 
600 


500 
600 
400 
600 


Special 


Special 


375 
500 
600 
500 
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v, 


26 

5 

69 

300 

100 

400 

135 

134 

123  * 

11 

78 

»1 

3  00 

300 

600 
1 

9 

7 

6 

1 

100 

400 

Waterville     

West    Hill     

(Coteau   St.    Pierre) 
Windsor    Mills 


Total    1  6725 

SPECIAL   UK. M    m  MOOL 

Standstead    300       300 


INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOLS    (MODI 


Arundel     

Athelstan    

Beebe     

Bishop's  Crossing 

Brownsburg     

Bulwer     

Bury     

Campbell's  Bay 
Clarenceville     .... 

Compton     

Dunham     

Dixville     

Farnham     

Fort  Coulonge    .  .  . 

Frelighsburg     

Gaspe     

Gould    ( Lingwick  » . 

Hatley     

Hemmingford     .... 

Howiek     

Hudson     

Hull     

Joliette     

Kingsbury     

Kingsey     

Kenogami     

Lacolle     

Lake   Megantic    .  . 

La    Peche    

La  Tuque    

Leeds     ' , 

Mansonville     

Ila  taped  ia     ■. 

Marbletoh    

Milan     

Mo^'s  River    

New    Richmond    .  . 

Paspebiac     

Pt.  Daniel  Centre. 
Portneuf    


16 

21 
10 

5 
11 
17 

7 
1  1 

I 

I 


I 
E 

4 
20 
19 
in 
14 
15 
I 
9 

a 
t 
i 
i 

8 

7 

11 

10 

ID 

14 
10 

6 
10 

5 

n 
i 

5 
5 


16 
I" 

4 
10 
17 

' 
11 

3 

I 


8 
4 
4 

19 
10 
10 

ia 

15 
6 
9 

.'. 
I 
1 
8 
I 
6 
10 
10 

11 

10 
4 

10 
5 

23 
2 

- 
5 
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Rawdon     ! 

St.  Agathe    des 

Monts     

St.    Andrew's    East 

St.    John's     , 

Sawyerville     

Scotstown     

Shawinigan    Falls 

Shigawake     

South    Duram    

Standbridge    Eeast.. 
Thetford  Mines    . 
Three   Rivers    ... 

Ulverton     

Way's    Mills    .... 
(Barnston) 


9j 
11 

9 
19 

14 

6 

4 

lit 

13 


Total 


7 

5 

0 

4 

n 

9 

8 

3 

19 

15 

14 

14 

6 

2 

4 

4 

19 

15 

11 

7 

5 

5 

7 

6 

4 

4 

S 

8 

5061    468!    3251    143 


68       68       150 


GO 

7  3 
53 
74 

8  0 

i;o 
78 

77 
G4 
7fi 
72 
68 
7.', 


72 
72 
07 
77 
80 
70 


75       225 


160 

150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


7:") 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 


150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


75 

75 
75 
100 
75 
75 


72001  3725  10925 


225 
225 
250 
250 
250 


Special 


225 
225 
225 
250 
225 
225 


SPECIAL,  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS   (MODEL). 

New  Richmond   $  150.00 

Gaspe    200.00 

Paspebiac   50.00 

Port  Daniel  Centre 100.00 

Shigawake    150.00 

Matapedia 150.00 

$  800.00 

SUMMARY: 

Reserved  for  Poor  Municipalities  from  Marriage 

License  Fees   $3,781 .00 

HIGH  SCHOOL  (ACADEMIES) : 

Grants  $10,500.00 

Bonuses 6,225.00 

Grants  to  Special  High  Schools 300.00 

$17,025.00 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  (MODEL) : 

Grants  $  7,200.00 

Bonuses   3,725.00 

Grants  to  Special  Intermediate  Schools        800.00 


-$11,725.00 


Total  Amount  Distributed $32,531.00 
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This  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Dr.  Love  and 
Mr.  Murray  so  far  as  the  recommended  distribution  is 
concerned,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  as  re- 
quired by  law.  After  discussing  the  recommendation  for 
additional  legislative  appropriation  which  was  made  orig- 
inally for  $10,000  it  was  amended  to  read  $15,000,  and  cor- 
responding corrections  were  made  so  that  the  amended 
report  was  finally  adopted  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  these  minutes. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Murray  and  seconded  by  Prof. 
Derrick  that  in  view  of  the  great  need  of  immediate  addi- 
tional assistance  to  High  and  Intermediate  Schools  the 
Government  be  requested  to  pay  the  capital  sum  resulting 
from  the  Jesuits'  Estate  settlement  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee in  ten  annual  instalments  with  accumulated  interest 
so  that  the  Protestant  Committee  may  distribute  it 
amongst  the  Protestant  Superior  Schools  during  the  said 
period  of  ten  years. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed,  on  account  of 
the  small  attendance,  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this 
question  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee. 
Dr.  Rexford  arriving  at  this  point  took  the  chair  at  12.30 
p.m..  and  reported  that  Dean  Laird,  Dr.  Rowat,  Mr.  G. 
Walker.  Mr.  R.  Bickerdike.  and  Miss  Xorris,  had  been 
delayed  on  the  boat  from  Montreal  by  reason  of  a  fog. 
These  members  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Rexford  made  the  following  report  in  regard  to 
the  conference  recently  held  by  the  Authorities  of  McGill. 

"Minutes  of  Conference  between  representatives  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  of  McGill  University  and  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Held  at  McGill  University  on  June 
11th,  1920." 

The  following  were  present : — 
(1)     Representing  the  Protestant  Committee: 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  I.  Rexford. 
Dr.  Sydney  Fisher. 
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Dr.  G.-W.  Parmelee. 
Dean  Sinclair  Laird. 
Prof.  A.  W.  Kneeland 
Miss  Amy  Norris. 

(2)  Representing  McGill  University  : 
Dr.  H.  Walter.' 

Dr.  J.  B.  Porter. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Nicholson. 

(3)  Representing  the  Teaching  Profession: 

Mr.  W.  Dixon  (Principal,  Montreal  High  School). 

Mr.    R.    E.    Howe    (Principal,     Westmount    High 
School). 

Mr  W.  A.  Walsh  (Principal,  Strathcona  Academy, 
Outremont). 
Dr.  Rexford,  Chairman  of  the  Protestant  Committee, 
presented  a  memorandum  prepared  by  a  Sub-committee  of 
that  Committee  with  regard  to  the  course  of  study  and 
examinations  in  the  Protestant  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Frovince.  This  memorandum  had  been  drawn  up  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
these  schools  do  not  enter  the  University,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  imperative  to  make  the  needs  and 
interests  of  those  pupils  who  do  not  continue  these  studies 
beyond  the  High  School  Grades  the  determining  factor; 
secondly  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  all  grades  upon 
those  subjects,  methods,  and  practices,  which  directly  in- 
fluence the  formation  of  character  and  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  which  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  public  school  system.  The  following  were  the 
findings  of  the  Sub-committee  to  date,  and  were  presented 
as  the  basis  of  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Compulsory. 

Optional. 

1 

Character  and  Citizenship,    1 

1   History. 

2 

English,  2. 

2   Latin,    2. 

:; 

French,   2. 

3  Algebra,  1. 

4 

Elementary  Mathematics. 

4  Geometry,   1. 

Algebra  or  Geometry,  2. 

5  Algebra,  2. 

r, 

A  Science  Subject. 

6   Geometry,    2    and 
Trignometry. 
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Science    Subjects.  Vocational    Subects. 

7  Geography.  12   X.    Domestic  Scfence. 

8  Agriculture.  13  X.   Manual  Training. 

9  Botany.  14   X.    Drawing. 

10  X.   Physics.  15.   X.    Business  Methods. 
10   X.    Chemistry. 

That  those  schools  only  which  are  approved  by  the 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  as  having  adequate  equip- 
ment and  staff,  shall  be  permitted  to  present  candidates  in 
subjects  marked  with  a  cross  (X  ). 

That  candidates  must  take  the  eight  compulsory  units 
and  at  least  one,  but  not  more  than  three,  optional  units 
from  those  not  already  taken.  For  this  purpose,  English, 
trench.  Elementary.  Mathematics,  and  Latin  are  each 
regarded  as  two  units. 

The  Principal  shall  certify  on  the  schedule  sent  to  the 
School  Leaving  Examination  Board  for  the  number  of 
days  of  attendance  of  each  pupil  during  the  school  year, 
and,  secondly,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  and  the 
number  of  weeks  each  subject  was  taken. 

That  arrangements  be  made  in  these  examinations 
whereby  credit  can  be  given. 

(a)  For  Oral  French. 

(b)  For  Laboratory  work  in  Science. 

(c)  For  Practical  work  in  vocational  subjects. 

That  effective  preparation  for  entrance  examinations 
can  only  be  .secured  from  those  schools  by  providing  one 
uniform  examination,  consisting  of  about  ten  units,  for  en- 
trance to  all  the  faculties  of  the  University  and  to  the 
School  for  Teachers,  based  upon  the  general  subjects  of 
the  course  of  study. 

That  in  the  existing  regulations  for  1919-20  all  Facul- 
ties of  the  University  require  only  ten  units  in  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  these  are  so  different  in  character, 
that  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  entrance  examinations  of 
the  several  faculties,  our  High  Schools  are  ob'iged  to 
offer  fourteen  units  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course, 
all  of  which  are  being  taught,  in  three  quarters  of  our 
Schools,  by  one  master. 
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That  in  order  to  give  these  Schools  an  opportunity  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  work,  we  recommend  that  the 
School  Leaving  Certificate  based  upon  ten  units  under 
the  scheme  outlined  above  be  accepted  for  matriculation 
in  all  Faculties  of  the  University  and  in  the  School  for 
Teachers.    • 

In  connection  with  the  above  course  as  outlined  two 
points  were  brought  out  for  special  consideration,  which 
if  approved  would  go  far  towards  solving  the  difficulty 
of  too  many  classes  in  the  average  school,  namely : 

(1)  The  giving  of  an  option  among  science  subjects, 
including  Physical  Geography,  for  entrance  to  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University,  so  that  teachers  would  not 
be  required  to  teach  more  than  one  science  subject  in  any 
secondary  school. 

(2)  The  exclusion  of  History  from  the  list  of  com- 
pulsory subjects  for  admission  to  the  University. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  representatives  pointed  out 
that  this  matter  had  already  been  settled,  as  every  Faculty 
had  expressed  itself  as.  willing  to  accept  any  one  science 
subject,  and  to  place  modern  Geography,  (including 
Physiography)  in  the  list. 

As  regards  the  second,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
work  in  History  prescribed  for  admission  is  practically 
covered  at  the  end  of  the  9th  Grade,  and  that  the  inclusion 
of  this  subject  in  the  compulsory  list  for  entrance  means 
the  continuation  of  this  subject  in  the  compulsory  list  for 
entrance  means  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  course  of  study 
for  two  years  more,  thus  occupying  a  certain  amount  of 
time  that  could  be  used  to  better  advantage.  Indeed  it 
was  shown  that  there  was  little  if  anything  gained  in  this 
reviewing  of  work  already  done  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time. 

The  representatives  of  the  University  expressed  the 
opinion  that  an  official  certificate  to  the  effect  that  a 
candidate  had  passed  in  History  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
grade  could  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the  requirements  in 
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this  subject  for  entrance  to  any  Faculty,  but  before  this 
could  be  set  down  as  a  certainty  the  Faculties  would  again 
have  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  It  was  recognized  that 
this  relief  from  the  teaching  of  History  in  the  two  final 
grades  would  mean  better  and  more  effective  instruction 
in  other  subjects. 

The  conference  considered  that  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic should  be  continued  up  to  the  Eleventh  Grade,  and 
that  about  25%  of  the  questions  in  the  Algebra  and  Arith- 
metic paper  should  be  in  this  subject. 

In  so  far  as  English  Grammar  is  concerned  it  was 
considered  advisable  that  a  certificate  should  be  demanded 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  University  to 
the  effect  that  the  examination  in  this  subject  had  been 
passed  at  the  end'  of  the  Ninth  Grade,  and  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  well,  also,  to  place  Arithmetic  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  representatives  of  the  Committee  wished  to  knov 
whether  or  not  arrangements  could  be  made  by  McGill 
University  whereby  teachers  in  active  service  in  and 
around  Montreal  who  desired  to  improve  their  status  could 
avail  themselves  of  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  such 
subjects  as  English.  French,  Mathematics,  Physics,  His- 
tory, Psychology,  and  Education.  They  stated  what  was 
a  fact  that  special  courses  had  been  arranged  some  years 
ago  for  this  class  of  students  from  four  to  six  o'clock  p.m. 
A.part  from  the  direct  benefit  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  a 
higher  diploma  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  specified 
number  of  such  courses.  If  one  were  provided  each  year, 
it  was  thought  the  number  required  could  be  made  up  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  suggestion  was  favor- 
ably received  y  the  representatives  of  the  University. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Conference  was  most 
satisfactorv,  and  that  such  meetings  should  frequently  be 
held. 
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This  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Nicholson  who  acted 
as  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

After  this  report  had  been  discussed  clause  by  clause, 
the  Sub-committee  was  instructed  to  continue  its  work 
and  to  detail  somewhat  fully  the  course  of  study  in  charac- 
ter and  citizenship  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Parmelee  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Educational 
Campaign  Committee  that  he  and  Dean  Laird  had  held 
Educational  Meetings  at  Metapedia,  New  Richmond,  New 
Carlisle,  Shigawake,  and  Port  Daniel  Centre,  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  fourteen  other  meetings  which 
would  begin  on  the  27th  of  September  and  finish  on  the 
5ih  of  October,  and  that  a  report  concerning  all  these 
i-  eetings  would  be  made  at  the  November  meeting. 

Miss  Norris  made  a  report  on  means  of  improving  the 
status  of  teachers.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Sub- 
committee was  continued  with  instructions  to  get,  if  pos- 
sible, some  definite  information  as  to  the  number  of  teach- 
ers who  would  take  advantage  of  the  courses  in  McGill 
for  which  arrangements  may  be  made. 

Dean  Laird  reported  that  registration  in  the  three 
classes  of  the  school  for  teachers  this  year  is  as  follows : — 

Model  Class 105 

Elementary  Class    21 

Kindergarten  Director's  Class 2 

He  reported  further  that  Mr.  R.  Birkett  Musgrove 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Music  in  succession  to 
George  A.  Stanton  who  was  appointed  Superviser  of  music 
in  Montreal  Protestant  Schools,  and  that  three  members 
of  the  staff,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Percival,  and  Miss  Tanner 
had  attended  classes  at  the  Teachers'  College  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Secretary  reported  that 
the  summer  school  in  French  had  been  held  again  this 
year,  Mr.  Raguin  as  director,  assisted  by  Misses  Greig  and 
Seiden  .  Twenty  pupils  were  in  attendance  of  whom  five 
received  specialists'  certificates. 
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Mr.  Murray  gave  an  interim  report  on  compulsory 
attendance,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  confer 
with  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  to  see  what  has  been 
aone  or  can  be  done  to  provide  a  complete  school  census 
for  the  City  of  Montreal  and  to  report.  Owing  to  the 
many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  since  the 
appointment  of  the  last  standing  Sub-committees  it  was 
moved  by  Dean  Laird  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bickerdike 
that  Dr.  Rexford  appoint  a  nominating  Sub-Committee 
to  reconstitute  the  standing  Sub-committees  It  was 
moved  in  an  amendment  by  Mr.  MacBurney  and  Dr.  Love 
that  Dr.  Rexford  and  Dr.  Parmelee  arrange  the  list  to 
submit  to  the  next  meeting.  The  amendment  was  carried 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  following  be  in  future  the 
Standing  Sub-committees;  Course  of  Study. 

Distribution  of  Superior  Education  Fund. 
Distribution  of  Poor  Municipality  Fund. 
Educational  Campaign. 
Compulsory  Attendance. 

and  that  other  sub-committees  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time  for  special  work.  Dr.  Rowat  who  was  not  present 
when  the  distribution  of  the  Superior  Education  Fund  was 
made  asked  to  have  his  dissent  recorded  and  to  have  a 
previous  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  distribution 
o?  grants  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Committee  to  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Murray  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  in- 
sufficiently staffed  to  carry  on  the  important  and  ever  in- 
creasing work  of  that  Department  consequent  upon  the 
various  forms  of  development,  and  moved  that  a  Sub-com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  interview  the  Government  in  order 
that  competent  assistants  may  be  provided.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  Sub-committee  accordingly. 
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Mr.  Murray  (Convener) 

Dr.  Hersey. 

Mr.  Bickerdike. 

Dr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Bullock. 

Dr.  Rexford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Murray  it  was  decided  that  until 
otherwise  ordered  seven  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
form  a-  quorum. 

A  report  on  behalf  ot  the  sub-committee  on  school 
inspection  was  held  over  till  the  next  meeting,  there  be- 
ing not  time  to  consider  it  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
Prof.  Kneeland  who  had  two  motions  for  consideration 
consented  to  exchange  them  into  notices  of  motion.  He 
will,  therefore,  move  at  the  next  meeting  (1)  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Protestant  Committee  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  for  Teachers  and 
others  skilled  in  the  art  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be 
available  for  the  assistance  of  the  Inspectors  in  holding 
the  annual  Conferences  with  teachers,  and  that  the  R.  R. 
fares  of  such  should  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  available  for 
the  purpose,  as  is  done  in  the. case  of  those  taking  part  in 
the  Educational  Propaganda;  (2)  that  the  authorities  of 
McGill  University  be  respectfully  requested  to  designate 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  for  Teachers  as 
'  Professors  or  Assistant  Professors,"  in  accordance  with 
the  former  usage  in  McGill  Normal  School,  and  the  present 
usage  in  all  of  the  R.  C.  Normal  Schools. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  26th  day 
of  November,  unless  called  earlier  by  order  of  the 
chairman. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE,    .  E.  I.  REXFORD, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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NOTICES  FROM  THE  QUEBEC  OFFICIAL 
GAZETTE. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  29th  October,  1920, 
to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Howick,  county 
of  Chateauguay,  the  lots  Nos.  89  to  99,  both  inclusive,  of 
the  official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of  the  parish  of 
Sainte-Martine,  and  to  annex  them  to  that  of  Sainte- 
Martine,  same  county. 


His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  12th  November, 
1920,  to  appoint  Mr.  Arsene  Larouche,  School  Commis- 
sioner for  the  municipality  of  Baie-Saint-Paul,  village,  in 

the  county  of  Charlevoix. 


27th  November,  1920,  to  appoint  Mr.  Elie  Noiseux, 
School  Commissioner  for  the  municipality  of  Saint- 
Joseph-de-Beranger,  in  the  county  of  Missisquoi. 


27th  November,  1920,  to  detach  from  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  Saint  Frederick,  county  of  Beauce,  the  lots  Nos. 
24A  of  range  3,  the  lots  Nos.  23A  to  26F  of  range  2,  the 
lots  Nos.  56A  to  38D  of  range  1  of  the  official  cadastre  of 
the  parish  of  Saint-Frederic,  and  the  lots  opposite  the  lots 
Nos.  256  to  276  of  Saint-Charles  range  and  to  annex  them 
to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Jules,  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  2nd  December, 
1920,  to  appoint  Mr.  Mathias  Ouellet,  school  commissioner 
for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Janvier,  in  the  county  of 
Terrebonne. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  16th  December, 
1920,  to  detach  from  the  school    municipality  of    Sainte- 
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ly,  of  the  official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of  the  parish 
of  Sainte-Elizabeth,  and  to  annex  them  to  that  of  Saint- 
Charles-Borromee,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  by 
Order-in-Council  dated  the  21st  January,  1921,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Templeton-East,  county 
of  Hull,  the  lots  Nos.  11,  12,  13  and  14  of  the  first  range  of 
Templeton,  the  lots  Nos.  11  and  south  half  of  the  lots  Nos. 
12  and  13,  an  dthe  lot  No.  14  of  the  second  range,  and  also 
the  lot  No.  15  in  the  first  and  second  ranges,  and  to  erect 
all  the  above  territory  into  a  distinct  school  municipality, 
under  the  name  of  "Village  of  Templeton". 

Said  erection  to  take  effect  on  the  first  July,  1921. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  26th  January,  1921, 
to  form  two  distinct  school  municipalities  with  the  present 
school  municipality  of  Sainte-Cecile-du-Bic,  county  of 
Rimouski,  one  to  include  the  territory  of  the  village  of  Bic, 
under  that  name,  as  erected  by  Order-in-Council  of  the  1st 
June,  1920,  the  other  to  include  the  remainder  of  the  said 
school  municipality  of  Sainte-Cecile-du-Bic,  under  the  last 
name. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  first  March,  1921, 
to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  the  parish  of 
Hebertville,  county  of  Lake  Saint-John,  the  west  half  of 
the  lot  No.  13  of  the  3rd  range  of  the  township  of  Caron 
and  the  lot  No.  14  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  Parish  of 
Hebertville,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality 
of  Lac-a-la-Croix,  same  county. 

Said  annexation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  July,  1921. 
Elizabeth,  county  of  Joliette,  the  lots  Nos.  3  to  7,  inclusive- 
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His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  1st  March,  1921,  to 
detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Riviere-Bleue, 
county  of  Temiscouata,  the  lots  Xos.  49  and  50  of  the  3rd 
range  of  the  township  of  Escourt,  and  the  lot  Xo.  49  of 
the  4th  range  of  the  same  township,  and  to  annex  all  the 
said  territory  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-David  - 
d'Escourt,  same  county. 

Said  annexation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  July,  1921. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  first  March,  1921. 
to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  the  township  of 
Loranger,  county  of  Labelle.  the  lots  Xos.  1  to  54  in- 
clusively of  range,  the  lots  Xos.  1  to  43  inclusively  of  range 
2.  the  lots  Xos.  1  to  3>7  inclusively  of  range  3,  all  of  the 
township  of  Loranger.  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory 
into  a  separate  school  municipality,  under  the  name  of 
Bellerive. 

Said  erection  to  take  effect  o  nthe  first  July,  1921. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  has 
been  pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  first  March, 
1921.  to  change  the  name  of  the  school  municipality  of 
Fournierville.  county  of  Matane,  to  that  of  Ste-Marguerite- 
Marie. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  has 
1921.  to  change  the  name  of  the  school  municipality  of 
Doucet.  county  of  Lake  Saint-John,  to  that  of  Girardville. 
been  pleased,  by  Order-in-Council.  dated  the  first  March, 
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OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  LEAGUE. 

(Previously  Known  as  Hands  Across  the  Seas  Movement) 

Sixth  Official  Visit  of  Teachers  from  Canada,  New  Zealand 
And  Newfoundland  to  Great  Britain  in  Summer  of  1921. 

The  entire  accommodation  of  the  C.  P.  0.  S.  "Tunis- 
ian", sailing  from  Montreal,  July  2nd,  1921,  and  landing  at 
Glasgow,  has  been  secured.  The  return  trip  is  by  the 
C.  P.  O.  S.  "Corsican",  from  Antwerp  on  August  23rd. 
The  programme  is  now  being  organized  in  association 
with  the  Victoria  League.  The  itinerary  will  as  far  as  pos- 
sible embrace  those  places  associated  with  the  War. 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  about  14  days  in  France  and 
Belgium,  visiting  the  Battlefields.  Negotiations  are  now 
in  progress  with  the  French  authorities  to  secure  a  special 
sleeping  car  train  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  from 
Mons  to  Verdun,  but  no  definite  announcement  on  this 
part  of  the  programme  can  be  made  yet. 

The  number  of  places  allotted  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  30.  Priority  given  to  those  having  a  specific 
reason  for  visiting  the  Battlefields. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  cost 
at  present,  but  from  Montreal  and  return  inclusive,  all  the 
expenses,  other  than  those  of  a  purely  personal  nature, 
should  not  exceed  $425. 

Forms  for  registration  can  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  who  has  been  appointed  the  Departmental 
Secretary  of  the  Overseas  Education  League  for  this 
Province. 

J.  C.  SUTHERLAND, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  Que. 


Th. 
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HON.  SYDNEY  FISHER. 

THE  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  B.A.  (Cambridge),  LL.D. 
(McGill)  passed  away  on  April  10th  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Ottawa,  after  an  illness  which  began  in 
August  last. 

As  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment from  1896  to  1911,  Mr.  Fisher  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Federal  arena,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  work 
in  this  connection  has  been  recognized  in  the  press 
generally. 

The  Educational  Record  desires  simply  to  pay  the  de- 
served tribute  to  his  very  useful  work  in  Education  in  this 
Province.  Mr.  Fisher  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee  on  September  12th.  1901.  and  had  con- 
sequently served  on  it  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
From  the  time  of  his  appointment  his  chief  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  was  that  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  rural  schools.  The  rapid  loss  of  English  population 
from  the  farms  of  the  Eastern  Township  which  had  been 
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going  on  for  some  years  (and,  alas,  is  not  yet  wholly 
stopped)  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  him  as  to  others,  and 
he  believed  that  the  exodus  to  the  cities  and  to  the  West 
was  in  part  due  to  the  character  of  the  rural  schools,  which 
in  general  were  not  affording  the  kind  of  education  which 
had  been  manifested  in  many  of  them  at  u  much  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Province. 

In  the  early  days — say  from  1830  to  1870 — the  qual- 
ii\  of  the  schools  depended  very  much  on  the  local  effort, 
and  this  local  effort  was  all  the  more  effective  because  the 
people  had  a  very  intense  perception  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. In  later  years,  however,  and  strangely  enough  in  the 
midst  of  a  growing  agricultural  prosperity,  local  interest 
waned,  with  the  result  that  the  schools  became  less  effi- 
cient. A  goodly  part  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  which 
had  set  in  in  regard  to  the  rural  schools  was  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  feeling  of  discouragement  which  naturally  followed 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  English  population  (in 
the  Eastern  Townships  particularly)  was  so  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. Roughly  speaking,  in  the  thirty  years  from  1870 
to  1900  the  rural  schools  in  that  section  of  the  Province 
were  falling  behind,  while  agriculture,  on  the  individual 
farms,  was  making  very  considerable  progress.  The  estab- 
lishment of  cheese  factories,  and  later  of  butter  factories — 
in  both  of  which  movements  Mr.  Fisher  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  before  he  became  Minister  of  Agriculture — had 
increased  farming  prosperity  to  a  very  large  degree. 

But  in  the  midst  of  that  increasing  progress  and  pros- 
perity on  the  farms  the  rural  schools  were  becoming  more 
and  more  the  neglected  Cinderella  in  most  communities. 
Teachers'  salaries  remained  pretty  much  what  they  had 
been  in  the  days  when  eggs  were  ten  cents  a  dozen  and 
1  /inter  twelve  cents  a  pound.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month  was 
considered  a  very  fair  salary  for  a  teacher  with  diploma, 
and  this  standard  prevailed  pretty  widely  down  into  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century!  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  earlier  that  standard  was  not  so 
inferior.     There  were  fewer  openings  for  young  men  and 
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women  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the  low  prices  charged 
for  board  and  lodging  made  teaching  attractive  rather  than 
otherwise  at  this  apparently  small  remuneration. 

Changed  and  rapidly  changing  social  conditions,  how- 
ever, from  1880  onward,  were  making  it  necessary  to  have 
a  higher  salary  standard  if  qualified  teachers  were  to  be 
obtained  for  the  rural  schools.  There  was  need,  also,  of 
better  school  buildings  and  modern  equipment  inside  them. 
This  meant,  of  course,  increased  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.  The  farmer,  owing  to  the  greater  prosper- 
ity of  the  times,  was  better  able  to  pay  more  taxes,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  was  a  diminished  number  of  rate- 
payers to  a  given  school.  To  increase  the  taxes,  there- 
fore, to  a  point  which  would  ensure  a  supply  of  qualified 
teachers,  meant  on  the  whole  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  taxes. 

Many  farmers    here    and    there,    and    especially    the 
younger  ones  with  children  to  educate,  realized  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  changed  condition  of  affairs,  but  the 
rds  in  general  were  slow  to  act.     It  was  therefore  pro- 
1  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  the  matter.    The  Montreal  Daily  Witness,  in  a  series  of 
editorials,  had  been  drawing  attention  to  the  situation,  and 
in  one  article  proposed  that  a  campaign  should  be  organ- 
ized, similar  in  form  to  the  "political  picnics"  which  had 
once  been  a  very  successful  means  of  political  education  in 
Canada.     This  article  appeared  in  the  year   1906,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  Mr.  Fisher  invited  about  a  dozen  men  to 
confer  with  him  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  the 
subject.     Among  others  there  were  present,  Hon.   \V.  A. 
Weir  (then  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly);  Major 
George  Washington  Stephens,    Mr.   P.   S.   G.   Mackenzie, 
(then  Member  for  Richmond);  Mr.  J.  R.  Dougall,  of  the 
Witness;  Dr.  G.  W".  Parmelee,  Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Dr.  VV. 
L.  Shurtleff  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland,  the  last  three  then 
being  members  of  the  Protestant  Committee. 

It  was  at  that  meeting  that  the  first  Educational  Cam- 
paign of  the  Protestant  Committee   (August,   1906)  was 
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arranged  for.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most 
successful  of  any  that  have  followed,  although  each  suc- 
ceeding one  has  had  good  results  here  and  there  locally. 
The  first  campaign  received  much  attention  from  the 
press.  The  Montreal  Witness  and  the  Gazette  published 
verbatim  reports  of  the  addresses  of  the  different  speakers. 

The  most  prominent  result  of  the  campaign  ha>  been 
the  increase  in  the  teachers'  salaries.  In  the  fifteen  years 
since  1906  many  boards  have  trebled  and  even  quadrupled 
the  salary  rates.  Other  progressive  results  have  also 
followed. 

The  chief  credit  for  the  Educational  Campaign  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  we  have  thought  that 
this  could  be  shown  best  by  a  brief  historical  review  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  them.  From  1906  onward 
he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  details  concerning 
them,  and  invariably  took  part  as  a  speaker. 

Mr.  Fisher  left  a  substantial  proof  of  the  depth  of 
his  interest  in  education  and  modern  agriculture  by  the 
sum  of  $100,000.00  provided  in  his  will  to  help  the  Pro- 
testant schools  and  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Brome. 
We  quote  below  the  statement  in  regard  to  this  from  the 
Montreal  Gazette : — 

Ottawa,  April  18. — Aside  from  bequests  of  the  late 
lion.  Sydney  Fisher's  estate  to  various  relatives  and 
friends,  it  is  of  nation-wide  interest  to  know  the  public 
purposes  which  he  thought  worthiest  of  being  aided  in  his 
own  county,  Brome.  As  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Laurier  Government,  and  as  closely  connected  with  the 
development  of  Protestant  education  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  his  ideas,  as  embodied  in  his  will,  will  bring  re- 
spect everywhere.  In  short,  he  creates  a  Fisher  Trust 
Fund  under  trustees  to  help  elementary  rural  education 
and  to  improve  agriculture  in  the  county. 

On  this  matter  the  will  says: 

"To  signify  my  close  connection  with  the  agricultural 
and  educational  interests  of  the  community  during  my 
career,  and  my  strong  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
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Brome  county,  my  chosen  residence,  I  wish  to  create  here- 
by an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Fisher  Trust  Fund 
tor  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  education  in  the 
county  of  Brome.  The  said  fund  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  seven  in  number, 
said  board  to  be  self-perpetuating." 

The  will  appoints  to  this  board  Messrs.  Roswell  Eric 
Fisher,  A.  R.  McMaster,  E.  I.  Rexford  and  Edward  Cald- 
well, the  latter  a  farmer  inBrome,  who  is  to  be  first  chair- 
man. The  will  asks  that  the  revenue  shall  be  employed  in 
the  manner  that  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  possible  im- 
provement in  the  Protestant  schools  of  the  county  of 
Emme  and  in  the  agriculture  of  the  county. 

Service  to  Education. 

In  life  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  superintends  education  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
His  services  in  that  position  were  of  great  value  to  the 
province,  and  it  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  that  body  and 
to  make  it  more  successful  in  his  native  county  that  this 
money  is  given. 

The  late  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher's  wish  was  that,  first,  the 
system  of  public  school  inspection  should  be  strengthened 

-ecurirtg  the  services  of  a  special  inspector  for  the 
county,  who  would  be  chosen  especially  for  his  qualifica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  nature  study,  agri- 
culture, and  all  that  tends  to  make  the  children  of  the 
schools  grow  into  good  citizens  for  rural  life.  If  there  was 
sufficient  money  for  further  help  he  wanted  it  spent  in 
consolidating  the  small  elementary  schools  and  generally 
in  aiding  especially  the  elementary  rural  schools  rather 
than  the  schools  Tor  higher  education. 

To  improve  agriculture  in  his  district  he  wanted  as- 
sistance given  to  the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  secure  the  best  qualified  district  representative,  and  in 
encouraging  the  live  stock  interests,  especially  in  dairying, 
hog  raising  and  sheep  husbandry,  by  giving  prizes  for  pure 
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bred  male  animals,  and  in  competitions  for  greater  produc- 
tion of  milk,  bacon  and  wool  and  mutton.  As  breeds  best 
suited  to  the  county,  he  suggested  Guernsey  cattle,  Berk- 
shire pigs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  but  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  he  does  not  bind  the  board,  as  changing  conditions 
might  make  this  advice  inapplicable. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  1921-22. 

The  Protestant  Committee  dealt  with  the  course  of 
study  and  text-books  for  1921-22  at  its  February  meeting. 
The  cost  of  text-books,  unfortunately,  is  again  increased. 
Publishers  report  continued  high  costs  in  book  paper,  bind- 
ing cloth  and  in  wages  and  are  unable  to  quote  lower 
prices  than  they  have  done.  In  every  province  of  the 
Dominion  the  prices  are  the  same. 

Very  few  changes  in  text-books  have  been  made  for 
next  year.  Merchant  &  Chant's  High  School  Physics  be- 
comes the  class  text-book  in  that  subject,  instead  of  the 
Elementary  book  by  the  same  authors.  Tarr's  New  Phys- 
ical Geography  is  authorized  in  Grades  IX  and  X  in  place 
of  the  Macmillan  Complete  Geography.  The  latter  book  is 
retained  in  Grade 'XI  only,  and  will  doubtless  disappear 
from  that  grade  in  1922-23.  The  Tarr  book  will  consider- 
ably strengthen  the  course  in  Geography.  For  next  year 
the  same  limits  are  authorized  in  the  course  of  study  for 
Grades  IX  and  X  in  this  subject,  namely,  Tarr,  chapters 
I-VI  and  appendices  A,  B,  C,  D. 

"Petits  Contes  de  France"  is  a  new  text  in  the  course 
in  French.  "Lectures  Faciles"  is  at  present  used  in  three 
grades,  Nos.  VIII,  IX  and  X,  and  next  year  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Grades  VIII  and  IX.  "Petits  Contes  de  France" 
takes  its  place  in  Grade  X. 

Jenkins'  Canadian  Civics  is  added  to  the  list  of 
books  for  the  teacher  only,  to  be  supplied  by  the  school 
board.  Civics  does  not  become  a  regular  subject  in  the 
course  of  study,  but  teachers  are  advised  to  acquaint  them- 
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selves  with  the  matter  in  this  small  book  as  an  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  Geography  and  History. 

Prang's  Parallel  Drawing  Course  can  be  supplied  no 
longer  by  the  publishers.  It  has  been  replaced  by  Prang's 
Graphic  Drawing  Books  at  the  same  price.  The  present 
supply  of  the  Parallel  books  in  the  hands  of  retailers  may 
be  used,  however,  until  exhausted. 

Alexander's  Speller,  which  replaced  the  (  huario 
Public  School  Speller  in  Grade  Y  this  year,  now  replaces 
the  latter  in  all  other  grades  where  a  Speller  is  used.  The 
Ontario  book  is  no  longer  obtainable. 

Mason's  Intermediate  Grammar  replaces  Lang's  Ad- 
vanced Grammar  "for  reference"  in  Gjrad  id  XI. 

The  limits  of  "Poems  of  the  Romantic  Revival"  are  to 
be  as  follows: — Grade  X,  pp,  1-106;  Grade  XI.  pp.  107-200. 

There  is  no  change  in  History,  Arithmetic.  Hygiene. 
Book-keeping,     Geometry,     Nature    Study.     Agriculture, 
Science  or  Music.    The  limits  in  Algebra  are  changed 
pp.  1-289  to  pp.  1-269  of  Hall  &  Knight. 

In  French  the  limits  in  Lectures  Faciles  are  changed 
thus,  Grade  VIII,  Part  I.  and  exercices  de  memoire.  1-21  ; 
Grade  IX,  Part  II.  and  exercices  de  memoire.  22-32. 

The  course  for  rural  elementary  schools  has  been  re- 
ed  in  permanent  form. 


SCHOOL  LEAVING  EXAMINATION. 

The  report  of  the  University  Examiners  on  the  re 
of  the  last  June   Examinations  for  Grade   XI   is  as  usual 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Nicholson  reports  that  although  there  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  failures  in  English  Literature  than 
in  1919  the  results  on  the  whole  were  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. "It  was  quite  evident  that  the  prescribed  texts  had 
been  carefully  studied,  and.  generally  speaking,  well  mas- 
tered."    There  was  evident  improvement   in  composition 
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and  spelling,  but  in  a  dozen  or  so  cases  the  work  in  this 
respect  ''was  nothing  less  than  disgraceful."  The  spelling 
mistakes,  also,  occurred  most  frequently  among  everyday 
words.     This  warning  by  the  examiner  should  be  heeded. 

Professor  Latham  found  some  improvement  in  Com- 
position, but  a  good  deal  of  poor  work,  due  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  some  schools  "in  a  casual,  perfunc- 
tory, and  incompetent  manner."  Punctuation  and  spell- 
ing were  bad  too  often. 

Dr.  Fryer  says  that  the  questions  in  British  and  Can- 
adian history  last  year  were  framed  broadly  as  an  exercise 
in  interpretation  instead  of  asking  directly  for  informa- 
tion on  specific  events  and  persons.  "The  results,"  he  says, 
"amply  justify  the  experiment.  For  they  reveal  a  striking 
difference  between  schools  which  offer  a  methodical  study 
of  the  subject,  and  schools  which  resort  to  cramming  or 
the  memorizing  of  answers  to  anticipated  questions." 

Dr.  McLean  reports  that  out  of  417  candidates  who 
wrote  on  Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  Composition  150  failed 
to  get  the  50%  required  for  matriculation,  125  failed  to 
obtain  the  40%  required  for  School  Leaving.  The  number 
who  obtained  first  class  was  small.  The  majority  who 
passed  came  between  50%  and  60%.  Certainly  not  a  good 
showing. 

Dr.  McLean  also  reports  upon  Greek.  There  were 
cnly  9  candidates,  of  whom  6  obtained  the  matriculation 
standard. 

Professors  Morin  and  Lambert  and  Miss  Tanner  re- 
port upon  the  different  French  papers.  Miss  Tanner's  re- 
marks on  French  Composition  indicate  the  need  of  more 
attention  to  French  idioms.  The  following  expressions  in 
some  of  the  papers  illustrate  this  weakness: — 

Moliere  dit  qu'il  est  froid  (qu'il  a) ;  Venez  dedans 
(entrez!);  le  vieux  homme  (le  vieillard);  dans  le  matin; 
mi  verre  de  l'eau  (d'eau)  ;  sans  levant  (lever);  il  a  coupe 
son  doigt  (il  s'est  coupe  le  doigt). 

Dr.  Sullivan's  report  on  Elementary  Algebra,  does  not 
call  for  special  comment. 
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Professor  Davies  on  Geometry  advises  that  there 
should  be  more  practice  in  questions  involving  the  ruler 
and  the  protractor. 

Professors  H.  E.  Reillv  and  Wheeler  begin  their  re- 
port on  the  Physics  paper  with  the  statement: — 

"It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  an  unwritten  law  pre- 
vents the  examiners  from  mentioning  those  schools  whose 
candidates  do  not  measure  up  to  the  average,  but  undoubt- 
edly some  School  Boards  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage teachers  whose  ability,  so  far  as  teaching  science  is 
concerned,  is  not  outstanding." 

To  this  statement  the  Educational  Record  would  add 
that  very  probably  most  of  the  teachers,  if  not  all,  whose 
work  in  Physics  was  unsatisfactory,  accomplished  good 
work  in  other  subjects  with  which  they  were  more  familiar. 
The  need  of  staffing  high  schools  with  specialists,  referred 
to  in  another  article  of  this  number,  is  emphasized  by 
such  incidents. 

Professor  Dickson  reports  few  candidates  in  Botany 
and  the  marks  but  mediocre.  33%  failed  to  obtain  the  40^' 
required  for  School  Leaving. 

Professor  N.  N.  Evans  reports  that  in  Chemistry  '"the 
number  of  very  high  marks  taken  was  quite  surprising  '* 
He  is  obliged,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  a  number  of 
answers  which  indicated  little  grasp  of  the  subject. 

"Fortunately,"  he  says,  "all  attempts  at  humour  have 
been  dropped,  unless  such  expressions  as  "melted  wax 
moves  up  the  wick  of  a  candle  by  caterpillary  move- 
ment", and  "alcohol  is  the  second  greatest  chemical,  water 
is  the  first",  can  be  taken  in  this  sense"! 

Professor  Graham,  reporting  upon  Physiography,  is 
on  the  whole,  favourable  in  his  comments,  and  says  "it  is 
pleasing  to  record  that,  taking  the  papers  as  a  whole,  the 
quality  of  the  answers  submitted  was  distinctly  above  the 
average  of  the  past  few  years."  At  the  outset,  however, 
he  is  obliged  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  "untidy  papers, 
careless  English,  and  mis-spelled  words  continue  altogeth- 
er too  common.     In  the  present  examination,  no  marks 
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have  been  deducted  for  these  defects — otherwise  the  num- 
ber of  failures  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

How  often  this  question  of  careless  English  and  of 
mis-spelled  words,  and  ordinary  words  at  that,  crops  up 
not  only  in  the  reports  of  the  University  Examiners  but 
also  in  the  reports  of  the  Examiners  for  the  other  Grades ! 
One  of  fundamental  principles  of  loyalty  taught  in  the 
schools  should  be  loyalty  to'  the  King's  English.  As  the 
foreign  element  increases  in  Canada  it  becomes  more  and 
more  important  that  the  native  element,  so  far  as  it  is  Eng- 
lish-speaking, should  make  every  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
English  language  in  its  strength  and  purity. 

Professor  J.  Weir  reports  very  favorably  in  regard  to 
Geometrical  and  Freehand  Drawing;  so  also  does  Profes- 
sor Henry  F.  Armstrong  in  regard  to  Drawing  from  the 
Cast,  and  Color  Drawing. 

The  comments  of  the  University  Examiners  are  in 
general  of  importance  not  merely  to  teachers  of  Grade 
XI  but  also-  to  teachers  in  the  earlier  grades  where  the 
preparatory  work  is  done. 


GUESSING  IN  CLASS. 

Perhaps  few  things  are  more  trying  to  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  than  that  of  endeavoring  to  break  the  habit 
of  many  pupils  to  "guess"  at  an  answer  .  In  arithmetic 
"tables",  for  instance,  the  question  may  be  "How  mam- 
yards  in  a  mile"?  If  the  right  answer  comes,  it  should  be 
followed  with  "How  many  feet  in  a  mile?",  but  too  often 
some  absurd  figure  is  jumped  at.  The  memory  is  searched 
for  some  figure  that  was  stored  there;  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers are  ignored.  A  reckless  boy  or  girl  may  probably  say 
"128",  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  cord  of  wood. 

In  such  cases  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  "stop  guess- 
ing". What  is  really  offered  to  the  teacher  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  instil  the  first  ideas  of  reasoning  in  the  pupil.  It 
is  not  always  the  slow  children  who  "guess".       Defective 
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training  at  home  or  in  school  may  be  responsible  for  the 
habit. 

In  the  case  mentioned  above,  it  may  seem  trifling,  but 
nevertheless  most  useful,  to  spend  a  few  minutes  drawing 
out  the  deduction  that  as  there  are  three  feet  in  a  yard 
there  must  be  three  times  as  many  feet  in  a  mile  as  there 
are  yards.  The  illustration  is  a  simple  one,  and  more  dif- 
ficult cases  will  present  themselves.  The  time  spent  in 
drawing  out  the  reasoning  powers,  however,  is  worth  any 
amount  of  rapid  memory  work. 

The  "howlers"  due  to  guess-work  about  the  facts  of 
History  or  Geography  are  more  often  due  simply  to  im- 
perfect knowledge  or  lack  of  ''background".  Here,  too, 
much  patience  is  needed.  The  remedy  is  not  found  in 
mechanical  memorizing,  but  in  more  knowledge  into  which 
the  facts  can  be  fitted  more  intelligently,  that  is,  education 
through  instruction. 


CONSOLIDATION. 

iiool  Life"  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  twice 
a  month  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington.  It  reviews  conditions  and  progress  in  edu- 
cation generally  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  The 
articles  are  based  upon  centralized  statistics,  and  are  con- 
sequently useful  to  educationists  everywhere. 

A  recent  number  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
'Condition  of  Rural  Schoolhouses."  which  begins  with  the 
statement  that  rural  schoolhouses  in  the  United  States  are 
sufficient  in  number,  but  in  general  are  poor  in  construc- 
tion, heating,  and  lighting,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  insanitary,  out  of  date,  and  unfit  for  use. 

Superintendents  (inspectors)  of  47  percent  of  the 
counties  of  the  United  States,  having  53  percent  of  the 
total  rural  population,  consider  that  in  these  counties  the 
new  school  buildings  and  repairs  needed  would  cost  $197,- 
531.000.00.    The  actual  building  going  on  in  these  counties 
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is  considerable,  and  the  amount  being  expended  for  rural 
buildings  is  $76,000,000.00. 

But  the  greatest  anxiety  is  to  have  efficient  schools 
and  public  opinion  everywhere  is  now  convinced  that  con- 
solidation is  the  one  thing  that  will  make  the  rural  schools 
efficient.  "Apparently  40  percent  of  the  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  are  for  consolidated  schools." 

"School  Life"  says  : — 

The  "something  better"  to  be  used  in  the  replacement 
process  is  the  consolidated  school.  The  proportion  of  the 
present  rural  school  building  construction  that  is  purposed 
for  consolidation  is  high.  The  sentiment  for  consolida- 
tion is  strong  among  the  superintendents  reporting.  It 
shows  itself  repeatedly  in  their  responses.  In  many  cases 
new  school  buildings  are  waiting  on  consolidation.  Some 
counties  are  building  no  more  one-room  schools.  Some 
State  departments  of  education  have  adopted  consolida- 
tion as  a  definite  policy.  The  returns  indicate  that  it  is 
going  forward  rapidly  in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  In  only  one  or  two  counties  where  consolidation 
is  practicable  do  the  superintendents  report  opposition  to 
it.     There  are  many  such  answers  as  these : 

"Our  schools  are  beginning  to  take  on  new  life,  and 
3 11  efforts  are  directed  toward  consolidation." 

"It  will  be  only  a  very  few  years  until  the  rural  one- 
teacher  school  will  be  a  memory  in  this  country." 

"The  rural  schools  are  not  being  improved  very  much, 
as  school  boards  and  patrons  are  waiting  to  see  what  they 
can  do  in  consolidation." 

"We  are  consolidating  this  county  as  a  whole  into  five 
consolidated  points  for  whites,  two  for  colored  schools." 

"We  are  building  and  repairing  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, because  we  must  have  consolidation." 

"There  is  no  disposition  to  do  much  building  until 
some  plan  of  consolidation  can  be  perfected,  so  that  larger 
buildings  with  modern  equipment  can  be  constructed." 
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TEACHERS'  PENSIONS. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  law  regarding  teachr 
ers'  pensions  were  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Art.  2993  was  replaced  by  the  following: — 

"The  pension  of  every  officer  of  primary  instruction 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  sum  obtained  by  multiplying,  for  men, 
two-hundredths  and  for  women  three-hundredths  of  the 
average  salary,  or,  if  he  has  taught  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  then  of  his  average  salary  of  the  twenty-five 
years  during  which  his  salary  was  the  highest,  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  up  to  thirty-five  years;  provided, 
however,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  that  her  pension  shall 
not  exceed  ninety  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  which  she 
received  during  the  ten  years  when  her  salary  was  the 
highest. 

''The  pension  of  no  officer  of  public  instruction  who 
is  on  the  retired  list  on  or  after  the  first  of  July,  1921,  shall 
be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars." 

The  following  article  is  inserted  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  1909,  after  article  2993a  thereof,  as  enacted  by 
the  act  2  George  V.,  chapter  24.  section  4,  and  amended 
by  the  act  4  George  V.,  chapter  23,  section  7.  : 

"2993b.  The  pension  of  every  officer  of  primary  in- 
struction who  is  on  the  retired  list  on  or  after  the  1st  day 
of  July.  1921,  must,  in  addition  to  the  increase  granted  by 
article  2993a  to  male  officers,  be  increased  by  twenty-five 
per  cent  if  it  be  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  provided, 
however,  that  it  may  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum." 

By  an  amendment  to  Art.  3004,  male  teachers  who 
had  failed  to  pay  the  stoppages  for  the  half  pensions  for 
their  wives  are  given  until  June  30th,  1922,  to  pay  such 
stoppages. 

In  view  of  the  increased  pensions  provided  in  the  fore- 
going, the  Legislature  has  increased  its  annual  grant  to 
the  Pension  Fund  by  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait.  By  Professor 
Oscar  Douglas  Skelton.  Price  $3.50.  Toronto:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Several  years  ago  the  Examiner  of  the  History  pap- 
ers for  the  School  Leaving  Examination  drew  attention 
to  one  weakness  that  was  marked  in  all  the  papers,  name- 
ly, the  complete  lack  of  clear  ideas  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions in  Canadian  history.  On  such  questions  as  the 
growth  and  development  of  responsible  government  in 
Canada,  the  nature  of  Confederation,  and  the  differing 
powers  possessed  by  the  federal  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, only  the  vaguest  ideas  were  manifest. 

The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Again,  teachers  had 
relied  solely  on  the  authorized  text-book,  and  pupils  had 
nothing  more  to  arouse  their  interest  than  the  necessarily 
brief  statements  on  constitutional  points  given  in  the  text- 
books. 

A  larger  background  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  needed,  however,  to  give  life  and  substance  to 
Canadian  history.  The  books  best  calculated  to  make  our 
past  history  alive  with  suggestion  and  color  are  the  polit- 
ical biographies.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's  "George  Brown",  Pope's  "Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald"  and  Boyd's  "Sir  George  Cartier." 

Professor  Skelton's  "Life  and  Times  of  Sir  A.  T. 
Gait"  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  list.  In  it  we  have,  above 
all,  a  very  complete  picture  of  Canada  in  the  days  of  the 
Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (1841-1867),  and  of 
the  steps  which  led  to  Confederation.  Gait  was  a  strong 
figure  and  a  wise  adviser  in  the  prolonged  negotiations 
which  finally  brought  about  the  federal  union. 

His  part,  also,  in  the  encouragement  of  railway  build- 
ing in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century  was  a  large 
one.  In.  this  connection  the  fact  is  brought  out  that,  al- 
though Sherbrooke  was  then  practically  a  village,  its  lead- 
ing men,  with  Gait  heading  them,  were  the  pioneers  of 
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railway  progress.  They  were  ahead  of  Montreal  in  this  mat- 
ter. Incidentally  we  may  see  in  this  fact  a  geographical 
irfluence.  Sherbrooke  had  fine  water-powers  for  manu- 
facturing, but  without  water  carriage  railway  facilities 
were  absolutely  essential.  Montreal,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  rely  in  those  days  on  its  summer  navigation  alone. 

Sir  A.  T.  Gait  was  a  son  of  John  Gait  the  novelist,  who 
was  head  of  a  large  Land  Company  in  Canada  West,  and 
Sir  A.  T.  Gait  was  later  the  head  of  the  British  American 
Land  Company  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sherbrooke. 

Professor  Skelton's  outline  of  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  period  is  most  interesting  and  vivid.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  book  to  teachers  of  History  in  the 
high  school  grades. 


The  Spelling  of  the  King's  English.  By  John  Clarke. 
(A  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39 
Paternoster  Row,  London. 

The  proofs  of  this  small  book  were  submitted  to  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot- 
land, which,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface,  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  soundness  of  lines,  and  recorded  that  the  author 
4  had  produced  an  admirable  scheme,  which,  with  necessary 
modifications,  might  be  made  the  basis  for  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  reform  in  which  the  teachers  of  Scotland 
might  join.'" 


THE  TORONTO  CONFERENCE. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers'  Associations 
which  is  to  meet  in  Toronto  on  August  10th,  will  afford 
Canadians  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  wtih  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  educationists  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Six  hundred  delegates  attehded  the  last  conference, 
which  met  in  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  in  July,  1912,  and 
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while  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  attendance  of  the  forth- 
coming meeting,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
at  least  equal  that  of  1912.  The  programme  arranged  is 
an  extremely  interesting  one.  It  is  arranged  under  five 
heads  (1)  Imperial  Co-operation  and  Education;  (2)  Can- 
adian Education;  (3)  Vocational  Training;  (4)  Health 
and  Education,  and  (5)  Civics  and  Education. 

Under  the  first  heading,  Imperial  Co-operation  and 
Education,  the  large  question  of  the  standardizing  of 
Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  discussed.  Plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  practice  of  exchanging  teachers  will  be  con- 
sidered. This  latter  movement  has  already  reached  con- 
siderable proportions.  Seventeen  Canadian  teachers  are 
in  London  at  present.  Some  thirty-seven  teachers  from 
Toronto  alone  will  teach  in  the  Old  Land  next  winter,  and 
the  total  number  of  Canadian  teachers  exchanged  will 
probably  reach  nearly  one  hundred.  The  benefits  likely  to 
accrue  from  such  an  experience  in  broadening  the  horizon 
and  in  breaking  down  that  insularity  which  a  narrow  ex- 
perience tends  to  develop,  is  becoming  apparent  to  educa- 
tional authorities. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme,  which  has  to  do 
with  Canadian  Education,  should  serve  to  familiarize  the 
visitors,  as  well  as  some  Canadians  perhaps,  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  federation  with  as  many  educational  systems 
as  we  have  provinces.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
cf  the  systems  employed  by  the  several  provinces  will  be 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  papers.  Agricultural  education  in 
Canada  will  be  under  consideration  in  this  section,  and 
will  be  a  subject  having  particular  interest  for  the  British 
delegate,  since  so  many  people  in  the  British  Isles  would 
like  to  settle  on  Canadian  farms,  but  hesitate  owing  to  lack 
of  familiarity  with  Canadian  methods  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  head  of  Vocational  Training  some  of  the 
most  pressing  educational  problems  of  the  day  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Continuation  classes,  the  purpose  of  adolescent 
education,  and  the  reasons  why  the  Fisher  Bill  as  well  as 
similar  Canadian  legislation,  is  meeting  with  practical  dif- 
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faculties  of  enforcement,  will  come  up  for  review.  Through 
such  discussions  as  these,  in  which  many  able  men  and 
women  with  varying  point  of  view  approach  the  problem, 
some  way  may  be  disclosed  of  providing,  in  spite  of  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  War,  for  the  proper  education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  critical  years  after  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  concluded  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Under  Health  and  Education  the  question  of  Medical 
Inspection  and  the  treatment  of  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children  will  be  discussed.  The  place  of  games  in 
school  life  and  the  very  interesting  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  connection  with  excursions  during 
term,  and'  with  summer  camps  will  be  dealt  with  in  papers 
by  Canadian  delegates. 

The  place  of  Civics  in  education,  one  of  the  : 
delicate  and  important  of  the  problems  confronting  educa- 
tionists of  today,  forms  the  last  division  of  the  programme. 
Here  the  work  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  and  of  other 
i  rganizations  calculated  to  inculcate  a  sane  and  intelligent 
patriotism  will  be  presented. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have 
already  signified  their  intention  of  being  present  are :  Sir 
Geoffrey  Butler,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  International 
Law  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  one 
of  the  Balfour  Mission  which  visited  America  in  1917;  Mr. 
C.  R.  Fay,  Christ  Church  College,  Cambridge ;  Sir  James 
Yoxall,  M.P.,  General  Secretary  National  Union  of  Teach- 
ers; Mr.  D.  T.  Cowan,  Director  of  Education,  Hampshire; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Watkins,  Director  of  Education,  Suffolk;  Mr. 
A.  E.  W.  Abbott,  Director  of  Education,  Kent;  Miss 
Phillips,  Inspector  for  London  County  Council;  Mr.  B.  M. 
Allen,  Deputy  Education  Officer,  London;  Miss  Broome, 
M.A.,  and  Miss  Hewitt,  B.Sc,  representing  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Head  Mistresses;  Mr.  M.  J.  Ren- 
dell,  Headmaster  of  Winchester;  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Editor  of 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  author  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare;  Mr.  Robert  Blake,  Teachers'  Train- 
ing College.  Kimberley;  Mr.  L.  A.  Adams,  Headmaster  of 
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Wesley  College,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Dud- 
lew  Inspector  of  European  Schools,  Bombay;  Mr.  Geo. 
Mac  Kay,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fiji  Islands;  and 
many  others. 

The  programme  so  far  as  the  Canadian  papers  are 
concerned,  has  been  pretty  well  arranged,  and  there  re- 
main only  two  or  three  papers  to  be  allocated.  Among 
those  who  will  read  papers  are :  Dr.  George  W.  Parmelee, 
ct  Quebec,  who  will  describe  the  Distinguishing  Features 
of  the  Educational  Systems  of  the  Canadian  Provinces ; 
Dr  J.  H.  Putman  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Relation  between 
Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Canada;  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Relation  of  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  to  the  Universities  in 
Canada;  President  J.  B.  Reynolds  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guelph,  Ontario,  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Can- 
ada; Mr.  Taylor  Statten  of  National  Boys'  Work  Board, 
Toronto,  on  School  Excursions  and  Summer  Camps ;  Col. 
T.  E.  Perrett  of  Saskatchewan,  President  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Teachers'  Association,  on  other  Patriotic  Festivals; 
Mr.  Harry  Charlesworth  of  British  Columbia  and  Dr.  S. 
A.  Morgan  of  Toronto  on  Further  Training  Schools. 

The  Conference,  which  meets  in  Canada  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Government,  will  be  in  session  four 
days.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  stately  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  visiting  delegates  will 
receive  accommodation  in  the  University  residences  sur- 
rounding Queens  Park.  Every  opportunity  will  be  afford- 
ed them  of  seeing  something  of  the  charm  of  Toronto  in 
summer.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  post-conference  trips  may 
be  arranged  to  enable  these  best  of  publicity  agents  to 
know  something  of  the  illimitable  resources  and  the  scenic 
beauties  of  Canada. 
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SOLDIERS'    MEMORIALS. 

The  Editor, 

Educational  Record. 
Dear  Sir. — 

Even  popular  centres  are  finding  it  difficult  to  raise 
suitable  soldiers'  memorials.  Difficulties  arise  not  only  as 
to  the  form  the  monument  should  take,  but  as  to  the  site, 
etc.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  that  many  of  the 
schemes  are  too  elaborate  and  expensive — impracticable 
mainly  on  financial  grounds  in  these  days  of  necessary 
economy.  With  the  return  of  industrial  prosperity,  how- 
ever, such  communities  will  very  probably  find  an  i 
solution  of  the  problem.  Then  gratitude,  civic  pride  and 
feelings  of  patriotism  and  reverence  for  the  memor 
their  noble  dead,  will  impel  the  living  to  perpetuate  their 
memory  in  a  manner  befitting  the  magnificent  services 
they  rendered  their  country  and  the  world. 

One  should  be  more  concerned  for  the  keeping  green 
oi  the  memory  of  the  splendid  men  who  came  from  the 
remote  and  sparsely-peopled  settlements — from  the  lonely 
camp,  farm  or  mine — and  gave  their  all  for  their  country 
with  a  splendid  patriotism  that  must  never  be  forgotten. 

Such  poor  and  thinly-settled  communities  may  find 
in  the  following  suggestion,  a  means  by  which  they  mav 
permanently  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  local  heroes 
at  a  negligible  cost  of  money.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  spirit 
of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  and 
women  who  are  interested.  They  should  get  together  as 
soon  as  possible  and  arrange  for  the  removal  of  a  huge 
natural  rock  or  boulder — the  bigger  the  better — to,  say 
the  district  school  grounds  or  nearby  cross-roads  (or  the 
church  or  graveyard  if  easy  of  accc 

On  Arbor  Day  (about  May  10)  the  children  of  the 
vicinity  should  plant  a  maple  tree — assisted  by  the  teacher 
and  the  school  commissioners,  and  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies,— near  the  rock  or  boulder,  here  after  the  cenotaph 
of  the  soldier  whose  memory  the  community  desires  to 
perpetuate. 
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At  the  roots  of  each  tree  thus  planted,  place  a  sealed 
bottle  containing  a  brief  record  of  each  soldier  honored, 
signed  by  the  mayor,  school  commissioners,  councillors, 
teacher,  neighbors  and  other  interested  persons. 

Such  a  record  should  give  the  parentage  of  the  soldier, 
the  place  and -date  of  his  birth,  date  of  enlistment,  manner 
and  place  of  death,  etc. 

Current  coins  and  newspapers  and  brief  local  histor- 
ical records,  properly  protected  in  a  glass  or  crockeryware 
container,  should  also  be  placed  beneath  the  cenotaph. 

And  in  the  school  house,  church  or  lodge  room,  on 
the  same  day  an  official  roll  of  honor  surmounted  by  a 
small  silken  Union  Jack  should  be  unveiled,  and  the  whole 
— cenotaph,  maple  trees,  roll  of  honor  and  flag — entrusted 
to  the  children  for  safe-keeping,  it  being  impressed  upon 
them  that  it  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  our  country's  heroes,  70,000  having  died 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  right. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  rock  or  boulders  used  as  a 
cenotaph,  should  be  large  enough  and  of  such  sort  as  would 
allow  the  soldier's  name,  etc.,  being  cut  upon  it  at  the 
time,  if  the  services  of  a  capable  mason  are  available;  if 
not,  this  could  be  done  later  by  a  modern  Old  Mortality 
who  reverences  the  glorious  memory  of  Canada's  noble 
dead. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  O'DELL. 
Eustis  Mines,  P.  Q. 
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FOR  THE  NOON  HOUR. 

(By  INSPECTOR  McOCAT) 

Items  for  the  pupils  to  be  read  either  by  themselves 
in  silence  or  by  some  pupil  to  the  whole  school  as  a  reward 
for  good  effort  in  class  work,  especially  in  English  read- 
ing and  recreation. 


GIVING  HIM  HIS  START. 

"Just  step  inside.    It's  too  cool  to  wait  out  here." 

The  boy  looked  doubtfully  at  himself.  He  did  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  day  was  cold.  His  lips  and  the 
teeth  that  would  chatter  in  spite  of  him,  eloquently  pro- 
claimed the  knowledge.  The  collar  of  his  thin  jacket  was 
turned  up  to  his  red  ears,  and  his  bare,  red  hands  were 
thrust  into  his  pockets,  having  exposed  several  inches  of 
wrist.     Nevertheless  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation. 

"Guess  Fd  better  stay  where  I  am,"  he  said,  with  an 
awkward  effort  at  politeness.  "You  see  I'm'pretty  drippy. 
Your  rug  would  get  all  wet." 

The  girl  still  held  the  door  open  and  a  grateful  breath 
of  warm  air  came  out  to  him.     She  spoke  with  decision. 

"It  will  take  some  time  to  get  those  things  together. 
I  don't  want  you  to  wait  out  there  in  the  cold.  You're  of 
more  consequence  than  the  rug,  you  know.    Come  in." 

The  boy  entered  in  a  dazed  fashion.  There  was  a  radi- 
ator in  the  hall  and  he  held  his  chilled  hands  towards  it. 
He  looked  down  and  saw  that  little  muddy  streams  from 
bis  boots  were  trickling  down  upon  the  rug.  What  was  it 
that  the  remarkable  young  lady, said?  "You  are  of  more 
consequence  than  the  rug."  Nobody  would  believe  it  if 
he  told  it.  He  would  not  have  believed  it  if  he  had  not 
heard  it  himself.  And  yet  she  had  really  said  it.  "You 
are  of  more  consequence  than  the  rug." 

The  boy  had  heard  a  great  many  opinions  expressed 
about  him.    He  was  well  aware  that  many  of  his  neighbors 
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were  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  become  a 
''tough. "  Probably  the  neighbors  were  right.  He  was 
both  lawless  and  fearless.  Somehow  the  words  of  the  girl 
who  has  opened  the  door  for  him  had  struck  a  new  cord. 
She  had  spoken,  as  if  he  counted  for  something,  as  if  he 
were  of  some  importance  in  the  world.  The  thing  that 
stirred  in  the  boy's  heart  was  an  awakening  self-respect, 
and  with  it  came  a  yearning  new  to  him — the  desire  that 
other  people  should  think  well  of  him. 

The  girl  came  back  with  the  papers  for  which  the  boy 
had  been  sent.  She  also  carried  a  pair  of  mended  mittens. 
"I  wonder  if  you  could  wear  them  ?  They  were  my  broth- 
er's. I  guess  they'll  be  a  little  too  big  for  you,  but  they'll 
keep  your  hands  warm  anyhow." 

The  boy  slipped  his  hands  into  the  mittens,  and  the 
comforting  warmth  seemed  to  steal  into  his  thinly  clad 
body  and  penetrated  to  his  heart.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  say  thank  you,  but  his  eyes  were  grateful  in  a  dumb 
fashion,  and  the  girl  smiled  at  him. 

"That's  better,"  she  said.  "You  can  just  as  well  wait 
till  you  are  real  warm." 

He  went  out  into  the  storm,  looking,  except  for  the 
new  mittens  on  his  hands,  the  selfsame  bedraggled  boy 
who  had  entered.  But  those  simple  words  of  kindliness, 
costing  so  little,  but  so  pathetically  new  in  his  experience, 
had  altered  his  outlook  on  life,  and  implanted  in  his  heart 
inspirations  he  had  never  known  before.  And  the  girl  who 
wiped  up  the  drippings  on  the  rug  never  guessed  that  her 
cordial  interest  had  started  a  friendless  boy  on  the  long 
uphill  climb  to  manliness. — Selected. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  WAY  OF  TRANSLATION. 

"From  a  most  treacherous  people,  the  Eskimo  have 
who  had  opened  the  door  for  him  had  struck  a  new  cord. 
among  them."  So  states  Bishop  Stringer  of  the  Yukon. 
"The  change  has  been  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,"  he  says  "and  it  has  been  a  strenuous 
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task,  but  at  present    the    whole    of    the    northern   Arctic 
coast  has  been  Christianized." 

Certain  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
the  native  tongue,  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  is  a  difficult  work, 
for  there  are  many  words  in  the  English  language  for 
which  there  is  no  equivalent,  and  there  are  other  difficul- 
ties also.  As  an  instance,  he  tells  of  how  the  Biblical 
verse.  "Wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  had 
puzzled  the  translators  considerably. 

''The  Eskimos  do  not  know  what  a  serpent  is.  They 
have  never  seen  one.  and  could  not  imagine  what  it  looked 
like,  and  what  were  its  characteristics.  Then,  they  do  not 
know  a  dove ;  they  know  a  ptarmigan,  but  a  ptarmigan  is 
far  from  harmless.  So  the  version  of  this  passage  reads 
this  way  in  the  Eskimo  Bible,  'As  wise  as  a  weasel  and  as 
harmless  as  a  seal  pup.'  " — East  and  West. 


BIRD-KILLING  SPIDER. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Xew  York  Zoo  is 
a  huge  spider,  coming  from  Eastern  Bolivia.  South  Am- 
erica, which  kills  birds.  Its  name  is  "Avicularia."  When 
stationary,  with  its  eight  legs  covered  like  its  body  with 
bristles  that  irritate  the  human  skin  like  a  nettle,  it  occu- 
pies a  circumferential  area  equal  to  that  of  the  closed 
fist.  Living  in  burrows  or  hollow  trees  during  the  day, 
he  sallies  forth  by  night  to  prey  upon  insects  or  young 
birds,  taking  the  latter  from  their  nests.  He  p 
hollow  teeth  which  distill  a  poison  into  a  wound  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  of  snake  poison.  This  lethal  fir 
so  active  that  it  kills  in  an  instant  creatures  of  far  greater 
size  than  itself.  Spiders  as  a  rule  are  beneficial  rather 
than  the  reverse,  since  they  eat  insects  which  would  other- 
wise be  destructive  to  crops  and  life.  Several  of  the  larger 
spiders  are  poisonous  in  their  bite. — Sel. 
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WOODEN  SHOES  AND  AUTOMOBILES. 

At  first  thought  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between 
wooden  shoes  and  automobiles.  But  one  never  can  tell 
these  days.  Wooden  shoes  play  an  important  part  in 
automobile  building;  indeed  they  probably  reduce  the  cost 
of  automobiles  by  six  and  three-tenths  cents  each — if 
figured  out  by  an  efficiency  expert. 

Automobile  chassis  have  to  be  washed  after  they  are 
built  and  before  they  are  taken  to  the  big  room  where  the 
bodies  are  put  in  place;  for  after  that  all  ablutions  have  to 
be  administered  very  carefully.  For  this  allover  bath  soft 
soap  is  used — pails  of  it — and  the  water  is  applied  with 
a  hose. 

At  first  the  automobile  companies  provided  higb 
rubber  boots  for  the  men  who  did  the  work ;  but  they  soon 
found  that  soap  and  rubber  did  not  agree,  and  that  the  bill 
for  rubber  boots  was  quite  an  item.  And  when  the  war 
came  on.  and  the  price  of  rubber  soared,  indeed,  it  became 
quite  appalling. 

So  some  bright  young  man  got  a  lot  of  wooden 
sabots — brought  from  Holland  or  somewhere  for  actors — 
and  tried  them  out.  The  workmen  stuffed  paper  tightly 
in  around  their  feet  and  encircled  their  legs  with  pieces  of 
old  slickers  and  found  that  the  result  was  very  satisfac- 
tory when  worn  with  the  usual  apron.  The  shoes  got 
soaked  through  in  time,  of  course,  but  by  keeping  two 
pairs  in  use  for  each  workman — one  to  wear,  and  one  to 
dry — no  trouble  was  had. 

But,  during  the  war,  nobody  in  either  Holland  or 
Fiance  or  anywhere  else  in  Europe  could  guess  what  the 
United  States  wanted  with  so  many  wooden  shoes.  Some 
people  thought  Mr.  Hoover  was  saving  leather  for  the 
Allies;  others  thought  that  they  were  trying  to  show  af- 
fection by  contenting  themselves  with  what  the  Allies  had 
to  put  up  with;  and  still  others  insisted  that  the  Reds 
wanted  them  to  throw  into  machinery  that  was  making 
munitions.  But  nobody  guessed  that  they  were  "to  wash 
automobiles  in." — Scientific  American. 
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OVER  THE  RIVER  IN  A  LEATHER  BALL. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  boat  that  Mr.  Harry  A. 
rranck  made  use  of  in  crossing-  the  Guapay  River.  In  his 
adventures  on  foot  through  South  America,  which  he  re- 
lates in  the  Wide  World  Magazine,  he  describes  it  and 
tells  how  he  came  upon  it. 

In  dense  woods  punctuated  with  mudholes  a  yellow 
youth  in  two  cotton  garments  overtook  us  one  afternoon 
and  asked  whether  we  would  need  a  pelota.  We  would. 
He  stopped  at  a  jungle  hut  some  distance  beyond  and 
emerged  with  an  entire  ox  hide,  sun-dried  and  still  covered 
with  the  long  red  hair  of  its  original  owner.  The  hide  was 
folded  in  four,  like  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  he  carried 
it  on  his  head.  This  was  the  pelota.  For  a  mile  or  more 
he  plodded  noiselessly  behind  us. 

Then  suddenly  the  forest  opened  out  upon  the  notor- 
ious Guapay.  or  Rio  Grande,  a  yellow-brown  stream,  as 
wide  as  the  lower  Connecticut,  flowing  swiftly  northward 
to  join  the  Mamore  on  its  journey  to  the  Amazon.  We 
splashed  a  mile  or  more  up  along  its  edge,  to  offset  the 
distance  we  should  be  carried  downstream  before  striking 
a  landing  opposite.  Here  two  men  of  bleached-brown  skin, 
each  completely  naked  but  for  a  palm-leaf  hat,  securely 
tied  on,  relieved  our  companion  of  his  load  and  set  about 
turning  it  into  a  boat. 

These  pelotas  de  cuero  (leather  balls)  are  the  ferries 
of  this  region,  being  transportable :  a  wooden  boat,  left 
behind,  would  be  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians.  Round  the 
edge  of  the  hide  were  a  dozen  loopholes  through  which 
was  threaded  a  cord  that  drew  it  up  into  the  form  of  a 
rude  tub.  To  add  firmness  to  this,  the  hat  wearers  laid  a 
crisscross  of  green  poles  in  the  bottom.  Then  they  piled 
our  .baggage  into  it  and  dragged  it  down  the  sloping  mud 
bank  into  the  water,  while  the  youth  coaxed  the  mule  into 
the  stream  and  swam  with  it  for  the  opposite  shore.  That 
seemed  load  enough  and  to  spare.  But  when  I  had  ful- 
filled my  duties  as  official  photographer  of  the  expedition. 
I,  too.  was  lifted  in,  and  away  we  went  speeding  down  the 
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racing  yellow  stream,  the  naked  ferrymen  first  wading, 
then  swimming,  beside  us,  clutching  the  pelota,  the  gun- 
wales of  which  were  in  places  not  an  inch  above  the  water. 
Had  the  none-tOo-stout  cord  broken,  the  hide  would  in- 
stantly have  flattened  out  and  let  us — for  an  all-too-brief 
moment — like  passengers  on  the  Magic  Carpet  of  Oriental 
fairy  tales. — Ex. 


In  Brazil  is  a  kind  of  ant  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  in  the  world.  It  is  known  as  the  parasol  ant,  so 
called  because  the  ants  go  along  in  lines,  carrying  bits  of 
green  leaves  held  high  above  their  heads.  These  leaves 
are  taken  into  the  tunnels,  left  to  decay,  and  there  starts  a 
iungus  that  develops  into  a  button  mushroom.  When  very 
small,  these  mushrooms  are  severed  and  fed  to  the  baby 
ants.  Experiments  show  that  these  mushrooms  are  edible 
for  people,  and  will  grow  to  a  marketable  size  of  about 
six  inches  in  diameter. 


NETTLE  POTTAGE. 

Mr.  Pepys  was  regaled  with  nettle  porridge  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  and  found  it  "very  good".  The  same 
delicacy  is  referred  to  by  Evelyn  in  his  diary.  The  nettle 
in  fact,  which  the  ignorant  dismiss  as  an  unpleasant  weed, 
is  capable  of  doing  all  sorts  of  things  for  man.  A  Scot  was 
able  to  boast  that  he  had  eaten  nettles,  slept  in  nettle  sheets 
and  dined  off  a  nettle  tablecloth.  Spring  nettle  tops  boiled 
in  pottage,  according  to  an  old  authority,  "consume  the 
phlegmatic  superfluities  in  the  body  of  many  that  the  cold- 
ness and  moisture  of  the  winter  leave  behind.'' —  London 
"Standard." 


"BE  YOU  A  LADY"? 

"As  a  young  lady  walked  hurriedly  down  State  street 
on  a  bleak  November  day,  her  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
deformed  boy  coming  towards  her  carrying  several  bun- 
dles. He  was  thinly  clad,  twisted  his  limbs  most  strange- 
ly as  he  walked,  and  looked  before  him  with  a  vacant  stare. 
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Just  before  the  cripple  reached  the  brisk  pedestrian  he 
stumbled,  thus  dropping  one  bundle,  which  broke  and 
emptied  a  string  of  sausages  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  richly-dressed  ladies  (?)  merely  held  back  their 
silken  skirts  and  whispered  quite  audibly.  "How  horrid''? 
while  several  who  passed  by  amused  by  the  boy's  looks 
and  blank  dismay,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  half- 
suppressed  laugh,  and  then  went  on  without  taking  any 
further  interest. 

All  this  increased  the  boy's  embarrassment.  He 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  sausages  only  to  let  fall  another 
parcel,  when  in  despair  he  stood  and  looked  at  his  lost 
spoils.  In  an  instant  the  bright  faced  stranger  stepped  to 
the  boy's  side  and  in  a  tone  of  thorough  kindness  said: 

"Let  me  hold  those  other  bundles  while  you  pick  up 
what  you  have  lost." 

In  dumb  astonishment  the  cripple  handed  all  he  held 
to  the  young  Samaritan,  and  developed  to  securing  his 
cherished  sausages.  When  those  were  again  strongly  tied 
in  the  coarse,  torn  wrapper,  her  skilful  hands  replaced  the 
parcels  on  his  scrawny  arms,  as  she  bestowed  on  him  a 
smile  of  encouragement,  and  said : 

"I  hope  you  haven't  far  to  go." 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  girl's 
pleasant  words:  but  looking  at  her  with  the  same  vacant 
stare,  he  said: 

"Be  you  a  lad\ 

"I  hope  so;  I  try  to  be  ,"  was  the  surprised  response. 

"I  was  kind  a  hoping  you  wasn't." 

"Why"?  asked  the  listener,  with  her  curiosity  quite 
loused. 

"  'Cause  I've  seen  as  called  themselves  ladies,  but  they 
never  spoke  kind  and  pleasant  to  me,  'cepting  to  grand 
uns.  I  guess  there's  two  kinds — them  as  thinks  they's 
ladies  and  isn't,  and  them  as  what  tries  to  be  and  is." — 
"Christian  Statesman." 
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A  TUSKER  GONE  MAD! 

It  was  a  remarkable  escape  that  a  soldier  once  had 
from  an  Indian  elephant  that  suddenly  went  mad.  The 
beast  had  been  making  mighty  efforts  to  wrench  up  its 
stake,  says  a  British  officer  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
at  last  succeeded. 

With  the  first  desperate  bound  forward  the  heavy 
ankle  chains  snapped  asunder,  and  with  the  huge  stake 
trailing  behind  it  the  elephant  charged  down  on  the  camp, 
screaming  furiously. 

"Run,  run,  sahibs;  the  tusker  has  gone  mad!"  cried 
the  natives.     "He  has  broken  loose"! 

The  white  men  started  to  their  feet  and  ran.  The 
servants  fled  in  all  directions.  The  elephant  overtook  one 
man  and  killed  him,  seized  another  and  flung  him  into  the 
river;  and  then  the  maddened  beast  vented  its  fury  on  the 
tent. 

From  the  other  shore  of  the  river  the  Britishers  could 
bee  the  elephant,  which  had  thus  scattered  them  in  a  per- 
fect frenzy  of  rage,  kneeling  on  the  shapeless  heap  of  cloth, 
furniture  and  poles  and  digging  its  tusks  with  savage  fury 
into  the  hangings  and  canvas.  Then  they  realized  that 
they  had  left  their  friend  and  companion,  Mclntyre,  in  the 
tent.  They  held  their  breath  and  dared  not  look  into  one 
another's  faces. 

Everything  across  the  river  showed  as  clearly  as  if  it 
had  been  day.  They  saw  an  elephant  tossing  the  strong- 
canvas  canopy  about.  Thrust  after  thrust  was  made  by 
the  tusks  into  the  folds  of  cloth.  Raising  its  huge  trunk, 
the  tusker  would  scream  in  the  frenzy  of  its  wrath;  but  at 
last  it  staggered  to  its  feet  and  rushed  into  the  jungle. 

And  then,  to  the  joy  of  the  onlookers,  a  muffled  voice 
was  heard  from  beneath  the  tent  folds:  "Get  me  out  of 
this,  you  fellows,  or  I'll  be  smothered" ! 

In  trying  to  leave  the  tent  Mclntyre's  foot  had  caught 
in  a  rope,  and  the  whole  falling  canopy  had  come  down 
upon  him,  hurling  the  table  and  a  few  cane  chairs  over 
him.  His  escape  had  been  miraculous.  The  brute,  in  one 
of  its  savage,  blind  thrusts,  had  pierced    the  ground    be- 
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tween  Mclntyre's  arm  and  his  ribs,  pinning  his  Afghan 
coat  to  the  earth. — East  and  West. 

He  does  not  simply  say  Christ  is  born,  but  to  you  He 
is  born ;  neither  does  he  say  I  bring  glad  tidings,  but  to  you 
i  bring  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  Furthermore,  this  joy 
was  not  to  remain  in  Christ,  but  it  shall  be  to  all  the 
people. 


A  CURIOUS  CREATURE. 

Among  the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  French  Congo  are  porcupines,  pangolins  and  giant 
lizards.  Here  the  porcupine  is  of  the  short-quill  variety. 
1  he  pangolin  is  a  distant  cousin  of  the  armadillo,  but  has 
more  the  form  of  a  lizard.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
armor  of  scale  of  horn-like  consistency,  has  short  legs,  and 
the  longest  tail  in  proportion  to  its  size  of  any  known  mam- 
mal. It  is  like  a  lizard,  and  its  actions  are  also  lizard-like. 
1  he  creature  has  a  curious  habit  when  alarmed  or  dis- 
turbed: It  rolls  itself  up  like  a  Red. Cross  bandage  and  no 
power  on  earth  that  I  know  of  can  unroll  it.  The  natives 
always  have  to  kill  the  beast  to  get  it  unrolled.  The  pan- 
golin is  not  poisonous,  and  its  chief  food  consists  of  ants. 
African  natives  eat  it. — Century  Magazine. 


"POSTS  OR  RAILS— WHICH"? 

Someone  has  said  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of 
people  in  this  world — the  Posts  and  the  Rails, — those  who 
stand  and  those  who  need  support. 

Which  kind  are  we?  Have  we  a  goal  in  life  or  are  we 
content  to  take  life  as  it  comes,  cheerfully  letting  the  other 
fellow  become  the  steadfast,  sturdy,  four-square  post  that 
we  can  easily  become  if  we  but  try. 

How  may  we  become  good,  substantial  posts?  There 
are  many  ways,  but  perhaps  the  best  way  is  through  edu- 
cation. The  world. today  needs  more  posts  than  it  has 
ever  needed  before, — posts  that  no  winds,  or  storms  or 
floods  can  uproot  or  destroy.  The  more  we  know,  the 
broader  our  horizon,    the    kinder  our    human  touch,    the 
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stronger  posts  will  we  become.  Each  day  we  live,  our 
faithfulness  to  duty  and  our  loyalty  to  God  will  serve  to 
make  every  part  of  our  posts  a  deep,  rich  grain,  without 
flaw  and  without  blemish. 

Let  us,  therefore,  get  all  the  education  we  can  in  the 
>ears  just  ahead,  so  that  when  we  are  challenged  for  "Life 
Service"  we  may  be  recruited  as  Posts,  not  as  Rails,  to 
"carry  on"  God's  work  whether  it  be  here  at  home  or 
across  the  seas. — Leaves  of  Light. 


PLAY  THE  MAN! 

Play  the  man ! 
With  your  body,  keep  it  fit 
By  the  highest  use  of  it, 
For  the  service  of  the  soul, 
Every  part  in  full  control, 
Strong  for  labor,  deft  to  do, 
All  that  is  required  of  you. 

Play  the  man! 

Play  the  man ! 
With  your  mental  powers  free 
From  all  narrow  bigotry; 
Search  for  truth  that  it  may  bless 
All  your  days  with  happiness. 
Thus  may  brain  with  brawn  agree, 
Make  you  what  you  ought  to  be. 

Play  the  man ! 

Play  the  man ! 
Keep  your  inmost  soul  as  pure 
As  your  mother's  virtue,  sure 
If  within  no  evil  dwells 
There's  no  power  in  all  the  hells 
Strong  enough  to  drag  you  down, 
Rob  you  of  your  manhood's  crown. 

Play  the  man  ! 

— G.  A.    Warburton. 


1°" 
For  the  Noon  Hour 


A  DOG'S  DEVOTION. 

The  "British  Weekly"  recently  told  the  story  of  a  dog 
which  had  been  in  the  trenches  with  his  master. 

There  are  numbers  of  dogs  over  there,  but  no  cats, 
except  stray  ones,  for  is  it  not  the  dog  s  privilege  to  go 
abroad  with  his  master? 

A  shell  burst  near  this  soldier,  shattered  his  leg,  and 
completely  covered  him  with  earth.  The  dog  at  once  set 
to  work  to  remove  this,  scraping  and  burrowing  until  the 
body  was  uncovered.  Then  he  set  off  for  the  ambulance, 
and  by  means  of  cries  and  signs  made  his  wishes  known. 
The  wounded  man  was  carried  out  and  brought  to  the 
hospital  with  his  dog.  * 

The  dog  in  "Punch"  that  thought  the  place  called 
the  front  was  just  where  a  man  did  want  his  dog  to  be 
was  right,  after  all,  it  seems. 

A  QUESTION  OF  NAMES. 

In  some  of  the  country  districts  of  Ireland  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  carts  with  the  owners'  names 
chalked  on  to  save  the  expense  of  painting.  Practical 
jokers  delight  in  rubbing  out  these  signs  to  annoy  the 
owners. 

A  constabulary  sergeant  one  day  accosted  a  countrv- 
man  whose  name  had  been  thus  wiped  out  unknown  to 
him. 

"Is  this  your  cart,  my  good  man": 
"Of  course  it  is"!  was  the  reply.      "Do  you  see  any- 
thing the  matter  with  it"? 

"I  observe."  said  the  pompous  policeman,  "that  your 
name  is  o-blitherated." 

"Then  ye're  wrong,"  quoth  the  countryman,  who  had 
Beyer  come  across  the  long  word  before,  "for  me  name's 
O'Flaherty,  and  I  don"t  care  who  knows  it." 

— Youth's  Companion. 
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DOES  SMITH  KNOW  HIS  NAME? 

For  a  good,  honest,  straightforward  name  with  no 
frills  "John  Smith"  is  hard  to  beat,  and  John  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  know  his  name  wherever  he  heard 
it,  especially  as  it  is  a  name  found  the  world  over  in  use 
by  every  people.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  John 
would  not  know  whether  a  newly-made  Russian  acquaint- 
ance was  addressing  him  or  choking  on  a  fishbone  when 
he  said,  "Jonloff  Smitowski."  In  Poland  the  name  be- 
comes slightly  more  sneezelike,  Ivan  Schmittiweiski,  and 
almost  musical  in  the  mouths  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  say 
Tarn  Qua  Smittia. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  our  John  would  not  answer  to 
the  name  Yoo  Seef,  but  if  he  were  a  Turkish  John  Smith 
he  would,  and  I'm  Sinikton  would  be  proper  if  he  were  a 
Greek.  In  Mexico  he  would  be  written  down  Jontle 
F'Smitri,  while  the  Icelanders  would  call  him  Jahnne 
Smithson.  In  Latin  the  name  becomes  Johannes  Smithus, 
while  the  modern  Italian  reels  it  off  as  Giovanni  Smithi. 
In  German  John  Smith  become  Hans  Schmidt,  but  this  he 
cnn  change  to  Jean  Smeets  by  crossing  the  line  into 
France,  and,  if  he  doesn't  care  for  the  sound  of  this,  he 
can  attain  the  more  stately  Juan  Smithus  by  moving  on 
into  Spain. — The  Open  Road. 


An  old  lady,  leaving  church  after  a  service  which  had 
been  attended  by  a  crowded  congregation,  was  heard  to 
say:  "If  everybody  else  would  only  do  as  I  do,  and  stay 
quietly  in  their  seats  till  everyone  else  has  gone  out,  there 
would  not  be  such  a  crush  at  the  doors" ! 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

(By  INSPECTOR  McOUAT) 

These  items  are  chosen  for  the  assistance  of  the 
teacher,  especially  those  in  rural  schools,  whose  reference 
books  are  few.  By  careful  observation  help  may  be  found 
herein  for  the  lessons  in  reading,  geography,  history, 
nature  study,  etc.    Some  items  are  of  independent  interest 
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at  present  but  some  day  elsewhere  they  will  constitute  a 
store  of  useful  knowledge  from  which  the  teacher  can 
draw  in  time  of  need. 


THE  BOOKS  YOU  READ. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  many  books  you  have  read 
so  far  in  your  life?  Could  you  sit  down  and  mak  ea  list  of 
them?  Such  a  list  is  worth  keeping  and  adding  to  as  you 
read  more. 

We  are  known  by  the  books  we  read,  just  as  by  any 
other  company  we  keep.  Books  also  become  as  truly  a 
part  of  us  as  the  food  we  eat. 

Recently  many  magazines  have  been  showing  pictures 
of  boys  and  girls  that  were  thin  and  sallow  cheeked,  or 
loaded  down  with  mushy  fat  from  eating  the  wrong  kinds 
of  food.  Then  othe'r  pictures  were  shown  of  the  same  boys 
nnd  girls  after  they  have  been  eating  and  exercising 
sensibly  for  a  while. 

Differences  made  by  good  reading  or  by  bad  reading, 
and  by  well  balanced,  wholesome  reading,  do  not  show  up 
so  clearly  on  the  school  scales  or  in  pictures ;  but  it  shows 
more  clearly  than  you  think.  Healthful,  stimulating  books 
make  boys  and  girls  wide-awake,  bright  eyed,  and  alert  to 
observe,  think,  and  remember. 

In  most  parts  of  our  country  now  you  can  have  an 
abundance  of  choice  reading  without  owning  a  book.  Still, 
you  should  be  ambitious  to  start  a  library  of  your  own. 

Any  boy  that  will  shovel  the  snow  from  the  neighbor's 
walk  or  run  errands  can  earn  a  good  book  in  a  few  hours. 

It  is  true  that  these  people  have  fewer  interesting 
papers  and  magazines  in  some  of  those  lands.  They  do  not 
have  as  many  libraries  that  are  open  to  everyone  as  we  do. 
Even  so  it  looks  as  if  we  Canadians  are  not  so  fond  of 
books  as  we  ought  to  be,  for  our  share  of  candy,  gum, 
soda  water,  and  many  other  luxuries  measures  far  higher. 
— Selected. 
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THE  MICROSCOPIC  HABIT. 

"I  supopse  science  is  a  great  thing,"  said  an  old  lady, 
with  the  doubtful  tones  of  one  venturing  into  unfamiliar 
legions,  "and  all  these  new-fangled  fashions  of  investigat- 
ing is  useful,  but  seems  like  we  haven't  much  peace  at  our 
house  since  John's  taken  to  looking  at  everything  through 
a  microscope.  The  water  ain't  pure,  the  vegetables  is  in- 
habited, and  all  the  wholesome,  comfortable  things  that 
we've  enjoyed  and  been  thankful  for  all  these  years  is 
discovered  to  have  specks  and  spots,  'till  most  everything 
.'s  spoiled. 

But  the  microscope  habit  is  still  worse  when  it  in- 
vades the  normal  and  spiritual  realm.  There  are  those  so 
addicted  to  it  that  they  are  constantly  turning  the  glass 
upon  their  fellows  and  all  their  doing  and  exclaiming  over 
the  defects  that  keen  scrutiny  can  bring  to  light.  The 
home  life  that  looks  so  beautiful  has  its  flaws,  after  all; 
the  kind  deed  that  is  so  helpful  holds  its  alloy  of  selfish- 
ness. The  one  whose  example  stirs  to  emulation  is  far 
from  perfect.  There  are  mixed  motives  to  be  discovered, 
if  one  looks  closely  enough,  in  the  teacher  whose  words 
thrill  and  uplift  those  about  him.  Friendship,  philanthropy 
and  faith — all  are  subjected  to  the  ever-ready  glass  and  all 
pronounced  imperfect.  The  trouble  with  many  micro- 
scope people  is  that  they  only  spoil  what  we  have ;  they 
never  substitute  anything  better. — The  Quiver. 


IMMENSE  POWER  IN  A  RADIUM  WATCH. 

If  you  own  a  radium  dialed  watch  with  luminous 
figures  and  hands,  then  you  are  the  'possessor  of  a  power 
plant  of  no  mean  proportion,  says  the  "Electrical  Experi- 
menter." There  is  sufficient  radium  on  your  watch  dial 
to  haul  your  train  homeward,  if  it  could  be  properly  ap- 
plied. While  the  amount  of  activity  manifested  by  the 
radium  paint  on  the  dial  is  small,  this  effect  will  keep  up 
ic r  2,500  years,  provided  the  zinc  sulphide,  with  which  the 
radium  is  mixed  so  as  to  produce  a  glow,  held  out  that 
U'ng.  The  zinc  sulphide  in  most  cases  gives  out  in  about 
eight  to  ten  years.     Now,  if  we  could  but   find  a   way  to 
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make  the  radium  release  all  its  energy  in  a  few  hours,  in- 
stead of  spreading  it  over  2,500  years,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make  a  motor  that  would  utilize  this  energy. — 
East  and  West. 


OF  INTEREST. 

The  story  is  told  of  how  the  fuschia  was  introduced 
into  England.  A  sailor  lad,  it  is  said,  brought  it  from  a 
toreign  clime  as  a  present  for  his  mother;  she  exposed  it 
in  her  modest  window ;  it  became  an  attraction,  and  that 
plant  pioneered  all  the  fuschias  of  the  country.  How  little 
that  sailor  boy  knew  what  he  was  doing!  He  did  far 
more  than  he  thought.  He  has  gladdened  thousands  of 
eyes  and  hearts. 


A  TEACHER'S  REWARD. 

(By  S.  ALU  i:  RAXLETT.  in  the    •<liri>tian  Endeavour  World") 

"You  are  wanted  at  the  telephone.  Miss  Guild,"  an- 
nounced a  messenger  from  the  master's  office  to  the  teach- 
er of  the  eighth  grade. 

When  the  teacher  took  the  receiver,  she  heard  a  voice 
asking,  "Is  this  Miss  Guild  of  the  Lincoln  School"? 

"Yes,  I  am  Miss  Guild." 

"Did  you  ever  have  in  your  class  a  boy  named  Ralph 
Nanton"  ? 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  Miss  Guild's  mind  turned 
back  some  years  to  a  morning  when  the  master  had  come 
to  her,  saying:  "There's  a  great  trial  in  school,  Miss 
Guild,  perhaps  a  degenerate.  He  is  not  fitted  for  the 
eighth  grade;  but,  if  any  one  can  bring  light  to  his  con- 
science and  intellect,  you  can.  You're  the  boy's  last  hope 
in  the  Lincoln  School,  perhaps  in  his  life.  He  is  bad.  I 
warn  you.    Shall  I  send  him  to  your  room"? 

"Please  send  him,"  the  teacher  had  answered,  and  a 
moment  later  a  frowning,  dark-browed,  heavy-faced  boy 
of  fifteen  had  shambled  into  the  room. 

Ralph  Nanton  brought  with  him  the  most  anxious 
and    trying    months    of    Miss    Guild's  happy,  enthusiastic 
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years  of  teaching.  He  was  accomplished  in  petty  tricks 
as  well  as  in  serious  evil-doing,  and  required  constant 
watching  against  grievous  outbreaks. 

Yet  Miss  Guild  loved  the  lad  with  a  pitying  love, 
and  with  every  earnest  effort  and  kind  wile,  and  with  fre- 
quent prayer  to  her  own  Teacher  and  Guide,  she  tried  to 
win  him  to  better  things.  Sometimes  a  gleam  of  interest 
in  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to  indicate  an  awakening  mind 
and  sometimes  the  relaxing  of  the  stubborn  lines  of  his 
mouth  gave  hope  of  a  change  in  character.  But  these 
brighter  moments  were  passing,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  Ralph  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  Lincoln  School; 
nor  could  the  truant  officer  find  a  trace  of  him,  as  he  was 
not  known  in  the  house  which  he  had  named  as  his  resi- 
dence.   All  this  was  seven  years  ago. 

The  voice  over  the  telephone  repeated:  "Ralph  Nan- 
ton.    Did  you  ever  have  him  in  your  class"? 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Guild,  "I  had  him  in  my  room 
seven  years  ago." 

"Then,"  continued  the  voice,  "I  have  a  message  for 
you." 

"I  am  one  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  City  hospital. 
Ralph  Nanton  died  this  morning  at  the  hospital :  he  died 
honorably  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  the 
service  in  France. 

"In  his  last  hours  I  asked  if  he  would  like  me  to  de- 
liver a  message  from  him  to  any  one. 

"He  answered,  'I  have  neither  father  nor  mother  nor 
sister  nor  brother,  nor  anyone  jn  the  world  belonging  to 
me.' 

"  'I  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world,'  he  replied.  But 
after  a  few  moments  he  said:  "Could  you  tell  Miss  Guild, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  School?  I  was  once  in 
her  class,  and  she  is  the  only  person  who  ever  loved  me. 
Tell  her  I  remember,  and  tell  her  I  thought  of  her  and 
fought  for  her  over  in  France.'  " 
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WHAT  BECAME  OF  A  LIE. 

First,  somebody  told  it : 

Then  the  room  wouldn't  hold  it; 

So  the  busy  tongues  rolled  it 

Till  it  got  outside; 
When  the  crowd  came  across  it, 

And  it  grew  long  and  wide. 

From  a  very  small  lie,  sir, 
It  grew  deep  and  high,  sir, 
Till  it  reached  the  sky,  sir, 

And  it  frightened  the  moon; 
For  she  hid  her  face,  sir, 
At  the  dreadful  disgrace,  sir, 

That  happened  at  noon. 

This  lie  brought  forth  others, 
Dark  sisters  and  brothers, 
And  fathers  and  mothers, 

A  terrible  crew ; 
And  while  headlong  they  hurried, 
The  people  they  flurried, 
lies  always  do. 

And  so  evil-boded 
This  monster  is  goaded, 
Till  at  last  it  exploded 

In  smoke  and  in  shame; 
While  from  mud  and  from  mire 
The  pieces  flew  higher 
And  hit  the  sad  liar 

And  killed  his  good  name. 

—"Baptist  and  Reflector." 


BOOKS  AND  SUCCESS. 

"I  have  learned  to  leave  books  alone,"  spoke  a  rather 
intelligent  person.  He  continued:  "I  have  no  love  for 
books.    I  know  I  am  to  blame.     But.  when  a  bov  of  fif- 
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teen,  I  gave  up  reading,  and  by  habit  I  am  left  today  with- 
out a  desire  to  read  the  best  books.  A  few  years  ago  I 
might  have  had  a  good  position,  but  my  knowledge  was  so 
sparse  they  could  not  employ  me.  I  have  made  a  grave 
mistake,  and  I  hope,  while  young,  you  will  not  be  as  un- 
wise as  I  have  been,  for  it  is  hard  to  change  the  habits  of 
an  old  man.  If  I  were  to  speak  fro  mmy  own  experience, 
I  would  say:  'Begin  early  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  best 
books,  books  which  have  influenced  men,  manners,  and 
matters.  Not  many,  but  a  few,  books  will  work  wonders 
in  a  young  person's  career.'  " 

All  of  us  have  been  influenced,  especially  in  the  plastic 
years  of  our  lives,  by  some  book  or  books.  If  the  fellow 
who  is  frequently  haled  into  the  police  court  would  testify 
concerning  his  early  reading,  you  would  be  able  to  see 
why  his  life  has  taken  its  tortuous  coures. 

Then,  there  is  the  ne'er-do-well  with  plenty  of  money, 
but  no  hope  for  the  future ;  he  has  read  a  lot  of  "tommy- 
would  not  be  such  a  crush  at  the  doors" ! 
have  sense  enough  to  admit  it;  but  it  is  likely  true. 

Line  up  all  the  successful  lawyers,  doctors,  preach- 
ers, and  they  would  tell  you  that  the  fine  ideals  of  some 
book  they  ha  dread  were  largely  responsible  for  their 
noble  purposes  in  life. 

Books  are  closely  bound  up  with  success.  So  order 
your  reading  that  when  you  come  to  grapple  with  the 
realities  of  life,  your  ideals  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
you  through  to  success. — The  Lookout. 


THE  DRAGON-FLY  GRUB  AND  THE  CURIOUS 

ANTS. 

One  writer  tells  us  about  a  clever  dragon-fly  in  Africa 
which  catches  its  prey  by  appealing  to  its  curiosity.  When 
in  its  grub  stage  this  dragon-fly  feeds  upon  ants.  It  traps 
them  by  putting  its  head  into  the  ground  and  waving  its 
tail  in  the  air.  The  ants  come  near  to  examine  this  strange 
sight,  and  the  grub  seizes  them  with  the  grippers  with 
which  its  tail  is  armed.  Many  people  have  been  ruined  by 
curiosity. — Progress. 
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UNCHARITABLE  SUSPICIONS  ARE  CRUEL. 

It  is  easy  to  suspect  a  man  of  being  a  rascal,  to  charge 
him  with  being  a  rascal,  and  even  to  prove  hi  ma  rascal, 
providing  that  lies  are  good  evidence,  and  he  has  no  op- 
portunity of  contradicting  or  disproving  them. 

But  suppose  when  you  have  proved  that  a  man  is  a 
rascal,  the  man  himself  refuses  to  be  a  rascal.  What  can 
be  done  then?  Proving  a  man  a  rascal  does  not  make  him 
one ;  it  only  shows  the  rascality  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  blacken  and  defame  an  honest  man. 

A  while  ago  an  honest  mechanic  did  a  day's  work  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  a  Massachusetts  town.  That  night 
the  house  was  robbed.  The  workman  was  at  once 
pected,  and  his  house  searched.  Though  no  evidence  of 
his  guilt  could  be  found,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
community:  his  friends  shunned  him.  his  employers  gave 
him  no  work.  A  large  family  of  children  depended  upon 
him  for  support,  but  his  hands  could  find  nothing  to  do. 
He  asked  for  a  trial.  Xo  one  would  bring  charges  against 
him.  He  was  advised  to  leave  the  town,  and  that  course 
seemed  the  only  means  of  relief.  That,  however,  would 
be  construed  as  a  confession  of  guilt.  He  determined  to 
remain  and  live  down  suspicion.  Unlike  many  in  similar 
situations,  he  neither  took  to  drinking,  lost  his  religion, 
became  sour,  nor  blamed  men  for  regarding  him  as  they 
did,  since  he  would  have  done  likewise  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. He  just  remained  firm  and  kept  hoping. 
After  two  years  the  real  thief  was  found,  and  the  persecut- 
ed man  was  vindicated. — "Christian." 


EFFECTS  OF  SMOKING. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  prove  the  bad  effects  even  of  moderate  smoking 
on  athletes.  It  was  found  that  a  baseball  pitcher  after 
smoking  one  cigar  lost  twelve  per  cent,  in  accuracy  and 
fourteen  per  cent,  after  smoking  two  cigars.  In  shooting 
at  a  target  riflemen  lost  four  per  cent,  in  their  score  from 
smoking  one  cigar  and  six  per  cent,  after  smoking  two 
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cigars.  Bicycle  riders  after  smoking  one  cigar  or  three 
cigarettes  lost  nine  per  cent,  endurance  and  increased  their 
heart-beats  ten  per  minute.  Similar  tests  with  fencers 
showed  a  serious  loss  in  precision  in  lunging  with  a  fenc- 
ing foil  at  a  target  after  smoking  two  cigars.  All  these 
athletes  gained  in  accuracy  and  endurance  when  they  did 
not  smoke. 


EMERALDS  FROM  PHARAOH'S  MINES. 

(By  N.  TOURNEUR) 

Emeralds  from  the  mines  of  Pharaoh  under  whom 
so  far  in  your  life?  Could  you  sit  down  and  make  aiist  of 
jewellers  again — things  of  commerce  once  more,  even  as 
they  were  more  than  3,000  years  ago.  For  generations 
Egyptologists  and  others  occupied  in  opening  tombs  and 
uncovering  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  Egypt  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  numbers  of  emerald  jewels  found  enclosed 
in  the  buildings  of  mummies  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Cleopatra,  to  come  down 
to  later  times,  had  her  portrait-engraved  on  emeralds.  Gen- 
erally throughout  all  Egypt  the  gems  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated from  very  early  times  down  to  the  Roman  con- 
auest.  Yet  all  trace  of  the  source  of  them  had  disappear- 
ed. Through  tradition  handed  down  through  the  centuries 
told  of  a  series  of  anciently-worked  emerald  mines,  the 
history  of  which  was  lost  in  antiquity,  somewhere  in  a 
desert  country  west  of  the  Red  Sea.  And  this  tradition 
cf  the  mines  of  Pharaoh  was  corroborated  from  time  to 
time  by  emeralds  that  trickled  in  from  the  Bedouin  tribes 
in  mysterious  ways. 

Early  last  century,  Calliard,  a  Frenchman,  was  sent 
by  the  famous  Pasha,  Mahomet  Ali,  to  endeavour  to  find 
tne  mines,  which  had  once  supplied  the  ancients  with 
this  costly  gem.  After  many  months  of  exciting  adven- 
tures among  the  Arabs,  Calliard  found  the  emerald  mines 
of  the  Pharaohs;  but  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  a 
scries  of  tragedies  took  place,  and  all  records  were  de- 
stroyed.  Recently,  however,  a  British  expedition  has  again 
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located  these  mines,  the  history  of  which  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. 

Today  these  mines  are  known  as  the  Cleopatra  Em- 
erald Mines,  and  they  lie  in  a  most  desolate  mountain 
range  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea  between  the 
24th  and  25th  lines  of  latitude.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
barren  regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral picturesque  winding  valleys  of  great  depth,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  known  as  the  "\Yady  Djemel.  A  wady  is 
a  canyon  that  once  formed  an  ancient  river  bed,  and  there 
are  other  indications  also  pointing  to  the  time  when  this 
region  was  a  green  and  pleasant  land. 

In  several  localities  the  hills  are  found  to  be  honey- 
combed with  mile-long  tunnels  and  immense  chambers, 
some  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  hundreds  of  men 
at  work.  That  these  emerald  ''diggings"  are  of  immense 
age  is  shown  not  only  by  the  primitive  nature  of  the  work, 
but  by  such  articles  as  tools,  lamps,  baskets,  water  bot- 
tles, etc.,  evidently  left  behind  by  the  early  workers, 
when  for  some  unknown  reason  they  suddenly  left  the 
mines.  Some  of  these  objects  belong  to  as  early  a  period 
as  1880  B.C.  Signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  at  a  far 
distant  era  these  mines  were  the  centre  of  a  large  and 
industrious  population  with  an  extensive  scheme  of  irriga- 
tion for  raising  crops. 

As  far  as  tradition  goes  back,  the  desert  Arabs  have 
avoided  this  sterile  and  forbidding  region,  and  to  them 
the  mountains  are  the  habitations  of  Djinns,  ghouls,  and 
ether  evil  spirits.  Hence,  except  for  a  daring  marauder 
very  occasionally,  the  mines  and  their  remains  have  lain 
undisturbed  through  the  ages,  since  the  hour  the  last  of 
their  workers  fled  away.  Probably  their  desertion  was 
due  to  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  ruler  then  reigning, 
before  invasion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  emerald 
nines  of  the  Pharaohs,  out  of  which  came  emeralds  that 
Joseph  may  have  handled.  For  the  exploration  partv  dis- 
ccvered  great  quantities  of  the  gems  in  a  rough,  state, 
matiy  of  them  of  large  size ;  and  in  every  respect  they  re- 
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semble  the  jewels  found  on  mummies  and  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt. 

And  today  commercial  enterprise  is  considering  the 
re-opening  of  Pharaoh's  Mines  after  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  centuries  and  centuries  and  centuries. — East  and 
West. 


Some  years  ago  the  noble  suddenly  sprang  into  im- 
portance because  its  skin  became  fashionable  for  ladies' 
coats.  Now,  says  a  contributor  to  "Chambers'  Journal," 
it  is  the  turn  of  another  lowly  animal,  the  comnfon  hedge- 
bog,  to  come  into  prominence.  Some  one  has  discovered 
that  hedgehogs'  quills  make  excellent  needles  for  phono- 
graphs— in  fact,  that  they  bring  out  the  sound  more  effec- 
tively than  metal  needles.  The  walls  of  a  hedgehog  quill 
are  of  a  hard,  horny  substance,  and  the  partly  hollow  in- 
terior contains  a  sort  of  pith. 

The  hedgehog  goes  on  the  prowl  at  night,  and  runs 
about  with  more  agility  than  you  would  imagine  its  short 
legs  and  dumpy  body  to  be  capable  of.  It  has  a  stomach 
of  strong  digestive  power — the  bark  of  trees,  earthworms, 
slugs,  snails,  frogs,  dead  birds  and  eggs,  including  the 
shell,  are  all  grist  to  the  hedghog's  mill. 

The  female  hedgehog  makes  a  sung  rainproof  nest  of 
moss  and  leaves  and  brings  forth  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  young  ones  at  a  birth,  which,  like  puppies  and  kit- 
tens, start  life  blind.  They  are  quaint  little  creatures,  with 
whitish  bodies  and  soft  spines,  and  they  make  funny  at- 
tempts to  curl  up  if  touched.  Their  spines,  however,  soon 
grow  and  harden,  and  as  their  muscles  develop  they 
quickly  gain  the  ability  to  turn  themselves  into  prickly 
balls  and  to  erect  their  spines  for  self-protection. 

One  certain  way  of  making  a  hedgehog  unroll  itself 
is  to  put  it  into  water,  when  self-preservation  forces  it  to 
swim.  When  it  touches  land,  however,  it  shuts  up  all  the 
tighter  for  the  fright,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  showman. 
'  the  more  you  stir  him  up  the  more  he  won't  uncoil.'  Con- 
sistent kindness  will,  with  hedgehogs  as  with  most  animals, 
cause  them  to  lose  their  timidity;  and  although  they  are 
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not  capable  of  manifesting  much  real  affection,  they  show 
for  those  who  feed  them  a  certain  amount  of  "cupboard 
love." — "Youth's   Companion." 


A  QUAKER'S  COSMETIC 

Such  a  lovely  complexion  an  elderly  Quaker  woman 
possessed  that  she  was  asked  the  kind  of  cosmetic  she 
used.  In  reply,  she  is  said  to  have  offered  this  splendid 
prescription:  "I  use  for  my  lips,  truth;  for  my  voice, 
prayer;  for  the  eyes,  pity;  for  the  hands,  charity;  for  the 
tigure,  uprightness;  for  the  heart,  love."  Who  that  has 
tried  it  has  ever  found  it  to  fail? — Exchange. 


JAPANESE  WHITE  LEATHER. 

This  leather  is  made  by  first  soaking  dry  hides  in  a 
river  when  the  water  is  not  too  warm,  or  for  a  longer 
period  earlier  in  the  year,  until  the  hair  will  slip.  The  hides 
are  then  washed  and  shaved  and  tramped  with  salt,  after 
which  they  are  packed  in  a  cask  and  left  from  one  to  three 
days.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  bleached  in  the  sun,  but 
on  dark  days  the  hides  are  trodden  to  prevent  mottling  of 
the  grain.  As  soon  as  crystals  begin  to  appear  on  the 
grain  side  of  the  leather  this  part  of  the  process  is  con- 
sidered finished.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  decide  when 
this  stage  has  been  reached.  The  salt  is  now  removed  by 
soaking,  but  a  small  quantity,  determined  by  tasting,  is 
allowed  to  remain.  The  hides  are  next  dried,  then 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  oiled  on  the  flesh  side  with  rape 
seed  oil.  By  trampling  again  fo  rhalf  a  day  the  oil  goes 
through  to  the  grain  side.  The  hides  are  then  exposed 
to  the  sun  again,  treaded  the  second  time,  washed  with 
water,  again  treaded,  and  again  bleached  in  the  sun. 

The  color  should  now  be  white,  even  the  yelldw  tint 
of  the  oil  being  bleachedout.  After  storing  for  one  or  two 
months  the  hides  are  again  bleached  for  a  few  hours, 
more  of  the  salt  is  removed  by  soaking,  followed  by  an- 
other exposure  to  the  sun,  another  soaking  until  just  wet 
through,  another    treading,    followed    by    staking.       This 
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round  of  sunning,  treading  and  staking  is  repeated  until 
finally  they  are  damped  over  night  and  stretched  for  a 
final  drying  in  the  sun. 

The  product  after  this    six  months,    process  is    soft, 
tough,  and  white. — Scientific  American. 


A  SURPRISE. 


One  of  the  South  American  acacia  trees  manufactures 
electricity  for  its  protection — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
it  is  an  electric  dynamo.  On  touching  it,  one  receives  a 
shock  so  distinct  that  he  is  not  desirous  of  coming  nearer. 
Scientists  are  now  working  on  the  theory  that  certain 
electrically  charged  trees  exchange  electrical  or  magnetic 
impulses  through  the  air. — East  and  West. 


WHY  RIPE  APPLES  AND  BANANAS  ARE  SWEET. 

The  Government  laboratories  at  Washington  have 
recently  been  trying  to  ascertain  why  sweet  potatoes  are 
sweet  and  what  constitutes  a  really  ripe  banana.  This  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  official 
chamists,  but  is  of  practical  importance  in  these  days  of 
cold  storage. 

It  is  in  apples,  as  in  bananas  and  sweet  potatoes,  a 
matter  of  starch  and  sugar.  The  unripe  apples  is  relative- 
ly rich  in  starch  and  poor  in  sugars.  As  the  ripening  goes 
on,  the  starch  gradually  changes  into  sugar.  As  starch  it 
is  indigetstible.  Before  being  digested  all  starch  has  to  be 
changed  into  sugar.  This  process  is  performed  in  the 
human  body  by  the  chemical  action  of  digestive  juices, 
especially  the  saliva. 

The  process  takes  place  in  the  fruit  itself  while  ripen- 
ing. And,  strange  to  say,  the  natural  ripening  process  is 
independent  of  all  connection  with  the  plant  on  which  the 
fruit  is  borne.  This  is  well  known  to  every  gardener  who 
plucks  tomatoes  or  other  fruits,  and  places  them  to  ripen 
in  the  sun,  and  to  every  importer  of. bananas  who  gets  them 
green  and  puts  them  in  storage  to  turn  yellow. 

Some  apples  are  ripe  when  picked  in  October.   Others, 
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called  ''winter  varieties,"  have  to  be  kept  for  several 
months.  Different  species  vary  widely  in  the  time  they 
take  to  turn  their  starch  into  sugar. 

With  bananas  the  conversion  is  most  rapid  while  they 
are  turning  from  green  to  yellow.  During  this  time  the 
fruit  "breathes"  rapidly,  giving  off  large  quantities  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  The  peel  is  giving  up  its  water  and  the  pulp 
is  absorbing  it.  The  banana  is  ripe  when  the  process  of 
change  from  insoluble  starch  to  soluble  sugar  is  completed 
— "Popular  Mechanics." 


"Religion  means  faith,  worship,  duty;  to  believe,  to 
praise  and  pray,  to  serve.  A  religion  without  faith  is  a 
lamp  without  oil.  A  religion  without  worship  is  oil  with- 
out flame.  A  religion  without  a  life  of  service  is  a  flame 
without  heat  or  light." — Selected. 


THOSE  EDITORS. 

An  amateur  authoress  who  had  submitted  a  story  to  a 
magazine,  after  waiting  several  weeks  without  hearing 
from  the  editor  concerning  it,  finally  sent  him  a  note  re- 
questing an  early  decision  as  she  stated  she  had  other 
irons  in  the  fire. 

Shortly  after  came  the  editor's  reply: 

"Dear  Madam :  I  have  read  your  story,  and  I  should 
advise  you  to  put  it  with  other  irons." — Exchange. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN,  FAILURE? 

What  do  those  rather  numerous  people  want  when 
they  say  that  the  church  has  failed?  Do  you  want  to  abol- 
ish the  church?  or  stir  to  greater  effort?  If  the  church  is 
not  always  functioning  efficiently,  neither  is  the  govern- 
ment.    Shall  we  then  abolish  government? 

The  thing  that  astonishes  us  is  that  such  good  people 
do  not  see  where  their  queer  logic  is  leading  them. 
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Everything  is  a  failure  by  this  rule. 

Marriage  is  a  failure,  as  the  divorce  court  proves,  if 
this  logic  is  to  be  applied. 

Our  courts  of  justice  are  failures,  for  justice  often 
miscarries. 

The  press  is  a  failure. 

Christ  is  a  failure,  if  we  measure  Him  by  His 
followers. 

The  home  is  a  failure. 

The  family  is  a  failure. 

The  hospital,  the  school,  the  college,  the  Sunday  schol, 
are  failures. 

We  are  all  failures,  since  we  all  come  for  short  of  the 
ideal.    Humanity  itself  is  a  failure. 

Are  we  to  abolish  failures,  or  try  to  make  them  suc- 
cesses? When  we  are  told  that  Christian  Endeavor  is  a 
failure  and  ought  to  be  superseded,  we  object  to  the  logic. 
In  that  case  all  our  institutions  ought  to  be  superseded, 
and  Bolshevism  would  be  right.  This  cry  of  failure  is  a 
child's  cry,  unless  it  is  a  call  to  more  strenuous  service. 
Nothing  is  perfect.  We  can.  improve  everything  human. 
Let  us  labor  to  that  end. — "Ripple,"  in  "Christian  Endeavor 
World." 


AN  ODD  CUSTOM. 

The  very  old  custom  of  legal  adoption  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which  originated  when  there  were  many  tribes 
often  at  war  with  one  another,  was  intended  to  bring 
peace  among  them.  The  cause  has  long  since  disappeared, 
but  the  custom  still  persists.  When  a  child  is  "spoken  for'' 
by  some  relative  or  friend,  the  little  baby,  as  soon  as  it  can 
leave  its  own  mother,  will  be  given  to  the  foster-mother, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust.  A  contributor  to 
the  Youth's  Companion  tells  of  one  woman  who  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  had  been  adopted 
by  friends.  When  she  was  asked  why  she  gave  them  away, 
she  replied  sadly,  "It  is  a  superstition,  I  know,  but  if  they 
are  'asked  for'  and  I  refuse,  I  fear  some  harm  might  come 
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to  them.'*     The  poor  soul    let  them    go  just  because    she 
loved  them  so  much. 

The  custom  leads  to  very  amusing  complications.  One 
of  the  native  princesses  now  living  has  given  her  baby 
to  her  own  mother.  The  little  girl  is  legally  adopted,  and 
therefore  has  become  the  grandmothers's  daughter  and 
the  mother's  sister. — East  and  West. 


HOW  THE  COLOR  SEAS  WERE  NAMED. 

There  are  several  large  seas  which  were  named  for 
their  colors.  The  White  Sea  bears  its  name  with  perhaps 
the  best  reason  of  any.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  snow 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  its  frozen  surface  is  for 
that  time  a  snowy  plain. 

The  Red  Sea  is  also  entitled  to  its  name.  Through  its 
clear  waters  the  reefs  of  red  coral  are  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Much  of  its  rocky  bed  is  the  growth  of  the  soul  insect. 
Another  reason,  and  probably  the  true  one  for  the  name  of 
this  sea,  is  the  fact  that  along  its  shores  lies  ancient 
Edom.     This  name  signifies  red. 

In  the  caseof  the  Yellow  Sea  its  name  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  from  the  appearance  of  its  water.  The  sea 
receives  a  great  deal  of  mud  from  the  rivers  of  China, 
moreover,  it  is  shallow,  and  the  sandy  bottom  gives  its 
own  color  a  long  way  out  from  the  shore. 

The  black  Sea  affords  no  clear  account  of  its  name. 
The  waters  are  not  black,  but  blue.  The  Greeks,  when  they 
first  became  acqpainted  with  this  sea,  called  it  by  a  name 
which  signifies  The  Inhospitable.  Later  they  changed  it 
to  the  Hospitable.  It  has  naturally  been  inferred  by  this 
change  of  name,  that  upon  further  acquaintance,  the  Greek 
sailors  found  these  waters  friendly.  But  the  Greeks  were 
inclined  to  give  soft  and  flattering  names  to  the  objects  of 
their  dread,  and  that  may  be  what  they  did  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  The  Geek  name  holds  to  this  day  among  the 
older  nations  of  Europe.  The  Russians  called  the  sea 
-Black.    It  seems  likely  that  this  name  was  suggested  by 
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contrast.  The  sea  lies  south  of  Russia,  as  the  White  Sea 
lies  to  the  north.  Had  the  latter  been  called  the  North 
Sea,  then  the  Hospitable  of  the  Greeks  might  have  been 
named  by  the  Russians,  South  Sea.  In  the  same  way 
Black  Sea  was  named  in  contrast  to  the  White  Sea. — 
Wellspring. 


USEFUL  AT  LAST. 

A  Viennese  professor  has  proposed  that  a  substitute 
for  flax,  which  has  been  so  scarce  and  expensive  because 
of  unsettled  conditions  in  Russia,  be  made  from  the  nettle 
p!ant.  He  has  devised  a  process  for  treating  the  plant  so 
that  textile  mills  can  spin  the  long,  tough  fibres.  It  is 
said  that  a  thread  of  nettle  consisting  of  three  fibres  can 
support  the  weight  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds.  It  may 
be  that  this  will  meet  the  demand  for  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  the  high-priced  but  very  necessary  linen. 


WHAT  HARM  OUR  THOUGHTS  MAY  DO. 

We  should  be  appalled  if  we  could  see  pass  before 
ns  in  vivid  panorama  the  wrecks  caused  in  a  lifetime  by 
cruel  thought.  A  stab  here,  a  thrust  there,  a  malicious 
sarcasm,  bitter  irony,  ungenerous  criticism,  a  jealous,  en- 
vious or  revengeful  thought,  hatred  and  anger,  are  all  go- 
ing out  constantly  from  many  a  mind  on  deadly  missions. 

It  is  simply  cruel  to  hold  a  suspicious  thought  of  an- 
other until  you  have  positive  proof.  That  other  person's 
mind  is  sacred;  you  have  no  right  to  invade  it  with  your 
miserable  thoughts  and  pictures  of  suspicion. 

Many  people  scatter  fear  thoughts,  doubt  thoughts, 
failure  thoughts  wherever  they  go;  and  these  take  root  in 
minds  that  might  otherwise  be  free  from  them  and  there- 
fore happy,  confident,  and  successful. 

;Be  sure  that  when  you  hold  an  evil,  unhealthy,  dis- 
cordant, deadly  thought  toward  another,  something  is 
wrong  in  your  mind. 
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Learn  to  radiate  joy  not  stingily,  not  meanly,  but  gen- 
erously. Fling  out  your  gladness  without  reserve.  Shed  it 
in  the  home,  on  the  street,  on  the  car,  in  the  store,  every- 
where as  the  rose  sheds  its  beauty  and  gives  out  its  frag- 
rance. When  we  learn  that  love  thoughts  heal,  that  they 
carry  balm  to  wounds;  that  thoughts  of  harmony,  of 
beauty  and  of  truth  always  uplift  and  ennoble ;  that  the 
opposite  carry  death  and  destruction  and  blight  every- 
where, we  shall  learn  the  secret  of  right  living. — Ori  ?  ? 
Magazine. 

TO  PROVE  THAT  THE  EARTH  MOVES. 

Take  a  good-sized  bowl,  fill  it  nearly  full  of  water  and 
place  it  upon  the  floor  of  a  room  which  is  not  exposed  to 
shaking,  or  jarring  from  the  street.  Sprinkle  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  coating  of  lycopodium  powder, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any  drug  store.  Then, 
says  the  Rochester  "Herald,"'  upon  the  surface  of  this 
coating  of  powder  make,  with  powdered  charcoal,  a 
straight  black  line,  say,  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 

Having  made  this  little  mark  with  the  charcoal 
powder  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  lay 
('own  upon  the  floor  close  to  the  bowl  a  stick  or  some  other 
straight  object,  so  that  it  will  be  exactly  parallel  with  the 
mark.  If  the  line  happens  to  be  parallel  with  a  crack  in 
the  floor,  or  with  any  stationery  object  in  the  room,  this 
will  serve  as  well. 

Leave  the  bowl  undisturbed  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  observe  the  position  of  the  black  mark  with  reference 
to  the  object  with  which  it  was  parallel.  It  will  be  found 
to  have  moved  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  The  earth  is  simply  revolving,  has  carried 
the  water  and  everything  else  in  the  bowl  round  with  it, 
but  the  powder  on  the  surface  has  been  left  behind  a  little. 

The  line  will  always  be  found  to  have  moved  from 
east  to  west,  which  is  perfectly  good  proof  that  everything 
else  has  moved  the  other  way. — Northern  Messenger. 
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PAYING  THE  PRICE. 

The  lesson  was  at  an  end,  and  the  doctor  looked  over 
his  class  and  wondered  how  much  impression  he  had  made. 
The  boys  were  just  verging  on  manhood;  some  of  them 
were  in  the  senior  class  of  high  school,  some  were  already 
out  in  the  world  of  business.  The  lesson  had  been  about 
the  miracles  that  the  apostles  had  performed. 

When  the  doctor  had  finished  explaining  the  passage 
one  boy  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"Dr.  Jamison,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think  anyone  could 
perform  miracles  now?" 

"Unquestionably,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Then  why  don't  they  do  it?"  a  dozen  voices  asked. 

"You  all  know  something  about  physics,"  said  Dr. 
Jamison  slowly.  "You  know  that  you  can  convey  a  power- 
ful electric  current  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  source  and 
set  it  at  work  virtually  without  loss." 

The  boys  nodded. 

"Now,  there  are  two  things  to  bear  in  mind:  the 
power  that  the  dynamo  generates  and  the  cable  that  trans- 
mits the  power.  Let  us  assume  that  the  dynamo  has  pro- 
duced the  necessary  energy;  what  is  required  of  the  cable?" 

Why,  it  must  be  connected  with  the  dynamo,"  said 
one  of  the  boys. 

"Yes,  but  there  is  something  else." 

One  of  the  boys  said,  "The  cable  must  be  insulated." 

"Exactly !  And  the  more  nearly  perfect  the  insulation 
the  greater  will  be  the  energy  that  is  transmitted.  Now, 
spiritual  power  comes  from  God  and  is  to  be  applied  in 
some  way — to  healing  the  sick  or  to  lifting  the  sinner 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  We  are  the  cables.  The  first  thing 
is  to  make  the  connection;  the  next  thing  is  to  insulate 
the  cables.  That  is  what  the  apostles  did.  Most  of  us 
lose  spiritual  power  all  along  the  line;  we  keep  company 
with  people  who  are  worldly  and  unbelieving;  we  have 
sordid  ambitions  and  frivolous  pleasures.  Thus  when  it 
comes  to  applying  God's  power  conveyed  through  us — 
his  faulty  feed  wires — there  is  no  power  to  apply." 
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"Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  we  must  have  no  pleasure"  ? 

''Xot  at  all.  Christ  made  social  visits.  He  travelled. 
He  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  But  through  it  all 
He  had  one  central  purpose — to  bring  more  abundant  life 
to  men.  The  apostles  followed  the  example  of  their 
Master;  none  of  them  ever  lost  sight  of  the  one  aim  that 
tliey  had  in  life.  If  you  want  to  be  a  spiritual  power,  you 
must  pay  the  price;  you  must  learn  what  the  vital  things 
in  life  are  and  concentrate  on  them.  Are  we  willing  to 
pay  the  price  ?  The  apostles  were  willing,  and  we  know 
what  they  accomplished" — and  the  boys  understood. — The 
Youths'  Companion. 


SUN  COOKING. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  has  naturally  turned  attention  to 
solar  heat  in  sunny  regions.  In  a  late  paper,  C.  LeRoy 
Meisinger  states  that,  in  Egypt,  the  Punjab  and  South 
Africa,  glasstopped  teakwood  boxes,  blackened  inside  and 
insulated,  serve  as  ovens  for  cooking  and  find  many  other 
uses.  The  mid-day  temperature  inside  has  been  found  to 
range  from  240*  to  275*F,  while  an  auxiliary  mirror  may 
raise  it  as  high  as  320*.  A  ">olar  cooker"  devised  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  comprises  a  loop  of  pipe  contain- 
ing oil,  a  portion  of  the  loop  passing  through  a  box  con- 
taining an  oven,  while  another  portion  receives  the  solar 
rays  concentrated  upon  it  by  an  iron-backed  glass  mirror 
having  the  form  of  a  half-cylinder.  The  unequal  heating 
causes  the  oil  to  circulate  throughout  the  tube.  Heat  is 
thus  conveyed  to  the  oven,  and  cooking  is  done  without 
fuel. 


'THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN." 
This  is  the  story  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  as  told 
by  an  English  writer  : 

"About  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ,a  vessel  laden 
with  precious  metal  set  sail  from  a  port  on  that  stormy 
coast,  bound  for  London.  The  following  day  the  ship  was 
caught  in  a  terrible    storm;  for  hours  she  was    buffeted 
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about  by  a  furious  wind,  while  huge  waves  broke  over  and 
threatened  to  swamp  her.  The  terrified  passengers  and 
crew  went  to  the  captain  Vanderdecken  by  name,  and  im- 
plored him  to  put  back  to  port  before  the  vessel  became 
a  total  wreck. 

"Vanderdecken  was  a  recklessly  wicked  fellow,  who 
feared  neither  God  nor  man.  He  flew  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion at  this  request.  He  stormed  and  blasphemed  in  such 
a  way  that  even  the  sailors  shuddered  to  hear  him ;  and  at 
last,  with  a  terrible  oath,  he  swore  that  sooner  than  put 
back  to  port  he  would  beat  about  'until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.' 

"The  vessel  went  down  with  all  hands;  but  sailors 
say  that  in  stormy  weather  the  phantom  of  the  ill-fated 
ship  can  still  be  seen  beating  about,  but  the  vessel  which 
sights  her  is  a  doomed  one"! 

This  is  only  on  out  of  various  legends  of  the  'Flying 
Dutchman.'  Others  say  that  God's  judgment  fell  on  the 
vessel  because  a  horrible  crime  had  been  committed  on 
board.  In  punishment  of  this  the  plague  broke  out,  and  no 
port  would  receive  the  unfortunate  ship,  consequently  she 
still  sails  the'  stormy  waters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
no  sight  more  dreadful  by  the  superstitious  sailor  than 
that  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman". — "Presbyterian." 


OTHER  SPRINGS. 

(By  G.  LAURENCE  THOMSON) 

There  is  a  witchery  in  the  air, 
A  subtle  something  everywhere, 
A  bursting  bud,  a  shoot  of  green — 
From  where  an  autumn  bulb  has  been, 
A  flash  of  wings — a  heavenly  note, 
Can  it  be  from  a  bluebird's  throat? 

Ah,  how  it  stirs  the  imaginings, 
And  lends  its  aid  to  fancy's  wings, 
As  if  by  magic  swiftly  swings 
The  doors  apart  of  other  springs, 
Unveils  their  half-forgotten  bliss 
And  casts  their  glamor  over  this. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  McCUTCHEON 

Leeds  Village,  Que.,  Aug.  19,  1920. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mv  report  for  the  scholastic 
year  1919-20. 


1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under  control  of  commissioners 

(b)  Under  control  of  trustees   


1918-19  1919-20 


Total. 


J — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)   Elementary     .  .  .  . 
3. — Number  of  Teachers: 


(a)  Male    teachers    .  . 

(b)  Female   teachers 


4. — Average  Salaries: 


Total. 


(a)  Male  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  .  . 

(b)  Female  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  159;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  120. 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  629;  Girls,      7  to  14  years,  544. 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  156;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  136. 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,  104;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,     96. 


Total. 


6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)    In  the  elementary  schools 


7. — Average  Attendance:   (in  percentage) 

(a)   In  the  elementary  schools 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

Tears  of  Course: 

In    Grade    1  

In   Grade   2  

In  Grade    3  

In   Grade    4  

In   Grade   5  

In   Grade   6  

In   Grade    7 

In   Grade   8  


Total. 


IT 


41 


66% 


1,482 


15 
24 


39 


71 


1 

87 

83 

88 

85 

* 

1.400 
829 

S 
820 
413 

349 

1,423 

325 

251 

279 

1,173 
292 
200 

2.348 

1,944 

1,482 

1.416 

64% 


430 

410 

166 

192 

224 

178 

216 

217 

185 

168 

158 

128 

91 

114 

12 

9 

1,416 
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There  were  in  operation  in  my  district  of  inspection  67 
rural  and  4  city  schools. 

The  schools  in  the  municipalities  of  St.  Roch  North,  and 
Belvedere  were  united  with  those  of  the  City  of  Quebec  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  municipalities  from  41  to  39. 

In  the  rural  schools  67  teachers  were  employed ;  in  the  city 
schools  18. 

All  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  twice  during  the  year 
with  the  exception  of-  the  summer  schools  which  were  closed 
at  the  time  of  my  second  inspection. 

Four  schools  closed  during  the  year,  viz:  Hampden  No.  1. 
— no  teacher;  Whitton  No.  1. — no  pupils;  Lingwick  No.  3. — 
no  pupils  and  St.  Foy  No.  1. — pupils  conveyed  to  Quebec 
schools. 

I  give  in  tabulated  form  below  statements  of  the  rates  of 
taxation  paid;  the  salaries  paid  in  the  rural  schools;  the  dura- 
tion of  the  school  terms,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  their 
years  of  service  in  the  same  school  and  in  the  Province. 

The  annual  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
were  as  follows : 


Salary   Paid 

$ 
650 

$ 
600 

495 

$ 
425 

$ 
400 

$ 
373 

$ 
360 

$ 
350 

$ 
344 

$ 
342 

336 

$ 
320 

$ 

296 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

Salary  Paid 

$ 
294 

$ 
280 

$ 
245 

$ 
240 

$ 
229 

$ 
217 

$ 
210 

$ 
180 

175 

$ 
150 

$ 
140 

$ 
120 

No 

of    schools    

1 

12 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

The  average  salary  per  year  in  the  above  schools  was  $286. 
Rates  of  taxation  per  each  hundred  dollars  of  valuation : 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

c 

0 

c 

0 

0 

C 

c 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

0 

c 

Tax    Paid 

2.25 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

90 

go 

76 

70 

66 

60 

66 

62 

50 

40 

35 

20 

IS 

16 

12 

Number  of 

Municipalities!     1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

' 

1 
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Duration  of  school  terms  of  rural  schools: 


Length    of   Term  10  m.  9  m.  8  m.  7  m. 


No.    of    Schools. 


11 


6  m. 


5  m.  4  m.  3  m.  2  m.  1  m.  0  m. 


3         7         4 
I  I 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 


Rural     City 


Model  School  Diplomas  from  Macdonald  College 

Elem.  School  Diplomas  from  Macdonald  College 

Elementary   School   Diplomas.   McGill   Normal   School , 

Model  School  Diplomas,  McGill   Normal  School.  . 

Elementary  School   Diplomas  from   rural 

Model  School  Diplomas,  from  Quebec  Central   Board 

Elementary  School  Diplomas,  from  Quebec  Board   Central. 
Elem.  School  Diplomas,   Quebec  Central  Beard,    (CatholJ 
Elem.  School  Diplomas,  from  Quebec  Board  Central,  2nd  Class 
Elementary  Diplomas.    Maine,    L\   S 


Total.  .  . 
WITHOUT  DIPLO 


Grade  XI. 
Grade   X. 


Certificates  . 
Certificates  . 
Grade  IX.  Certificates  . 
Grade   VIII.    Certificates 


Total. 


12 

1 

o 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

■> 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

i  ' ! 

0 

35 

18 

Rural  \ 

City 

1 

0 

9 

— 

6 

0 

32 

0 

Teacher's  years  of  service  in  the  same  school : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

10 

15 

21 

- 

33 

Time 

ft 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

lyrs 

yrs* 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

No.  of  Fern.  Teachers. 

59 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

I 

|     1 

_ 

1 

Teachers'  v^ars  of  service  in  the  Province : 


Time  yr 

No.  of  Fern.  Teach< 

18 

Time 
No.  of  Fern.  Teachers. 


2         3         4 
yrs     yrs     yrs  \  yrs 
14       10        9         10 


SI 


25       26 
yrs  ( yrs 


6         7         8    I     9     J   10       12 
yak  vrs 

3  12  1 

28    !    30   [   32    I    34       41 
yrs  I  yrs  |  yrs|    yrs  j  yrs 

2     11111         1 
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The  following  teachers  are  recommended  for  the  bonuses 
for  successful  teaching: 

Mrs.  J.  D.  McRitchie,  Delia  E.  Patterson,  Gladys  E.  Duffy, 
Florence  M.  Duffy,  Eva  E.  Taylor,  Alma  J.  Sample,  Bella  Mor- 
rison, Mrs.  G.  Blodgett,  Stella  M.  Longmoore,  Annie  M.  Hep- 
burn, Annie  E.  MacLean,  M.  Ida  Cochrane,  M.  A.  Coombe, 
K.  I.  Soutar. 

Successful  teachers  debarred  from  two  bonuses  in  suc- 
cession: 

Misses  Bella  M.  Hillman,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Schoolcraft  and  C. 
E.  Proctor. 

The  Strathcona  physical  culture  prizes  have  been  won  by 
Misses  F.  M.  Duffy,  &  E.  Duffy,  M.  A.  Coombe,  and  Eva  E. 
Taylor. 

Reports  of  my  inspection  have  been  sent  to  the  teachers, 
school  boards,  and  to  the  Department. 

The  classification  of  the  municipalities  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Five  teachers'  conferences  were  held  and  were  well  attend- 
ed, ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  present.  At  these  con- 
ferences I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  principals  of  the  academies 
and  model  schools,  and  at  Scotstown  also  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R. 
MacLeod  and  Rev.  M.  Roy. 

Three  school  fairs  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  J. 
Egbert  McOuat,  B.  S.  A.  of  Macdonald  College,  and  Abel  Ray- 
mond, B.  S.  A.,  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  held  within  the  limits  of  my  inspectorate,  at  Inverness, 
bishops'  Crossing  and  Scotstown. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  in  some 
cases,  these  fairs  proved  very  successful.  Their  promoters 
merit  great  credit  for  their  time,  energy  and  perseverance  ex- 
pended to  accomplish  good  results. 

At  Inverness,  Kinnear's  Mills,  and  Scotstown  meetings 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  educational  campaign.  At 
these  meetings  the  Department  was  represented  by  Dean  Laird 
of  MacDonald  College,  Inspector-General,  J.  C.  Sutherland,  and 
Principal  C.  McBurney  of  Lachute. 

Such  meetings  afford  excellent  opportunities  of  discussing 
the  educational  problems    and  difficulties    of  the    day  and    of 
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securing  the  cooperation  of  the  public  school  officials  and  the 
Department  in  devising  means  of  their  solution  wherever 
possible. 

The  municipalities  recommended  for  the  bonuses  for  pro- 
gress and  improvements  made  during  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Leeds.  Hampden,  Marston.  Lingwick  and  Aubert  Gallion. 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  secretaries  of  the  school 
boards,  I  have  to  report  that  26  of  them  had  their  books  in  good 
order  and  all  entries  up-to-date.  Twenty  have  sent  in  their 
July  reports  on  time.  I  have  been  obliged  to  communicate  with 
eight  who  to  date,  had  failed  to  send  in  their  reports.  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  report  more  favorably  in  this  connection  next 
July." 

Within  the  year  one  of  the  secretaries.  Mr.  F.  C.  Wurtele, 
who  was  engaged  by  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Cimmis- 
sioners  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  passed  away  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Mr.  Wurtele  was  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  attending 
promptly  to  the  many  details  in  connection  with  their  manage- 
ment. To  his  zeal  and  energy  was  due  in  a  great  measure  the 
success  of  the  cadet  corps  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

By  his  decease  the  board  has  lost  a  very  competent  officer. 

This  report  together  with  the  summary  of  statistics  hereto 
attached  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

O.  F.  McCUTCHEOX. 

School  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  McOUAT. 

Lachute,  Que.,  Aug.  1,  1920. 
Sir'— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  1919-20. 


1 — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under   control   of   commissioners 

(b)  Under  control  of  trustees    


Total . 


2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)    Elementary     .  .  . 
3. — Number  of  Teachers: 


(a)  Male   teachers    .  . 

(b)  Female   teachers 


4. — Average  Salaries: 


Total , 


(a)    Male  teachers  in  elementary  schools  all  in  cities, 
(to)   Female   teachers   in   Elementary    Schools 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age:  (1) 

(b)    Boys,     5  to  7     yrs,     2970;  Girls,     5  to  7     yrs,     2918 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  yrs,  14346;  Girls,     7  to  14  yrs,  14513 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  yrs,      1161;  Girls  14  to  16  yrs,     1273 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  yrs,        495;  Girls,  16  to  18  yrs,        539 


Total. 


-Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)   In  the  elementary  schools 


7. — Average  Attendance:   (in  percentage) 


(a)   In  the  elementary  schools 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

Years  of  Course:   (Boys  and  Girls) 
In   Grade   1    


In 

Grade 

2 

In 

Grade 

3 

In 

Grade 

■1 

In 

Grade 

5 

In 

Grade 

6 

In 

Grade 

7 

In 

Grade 

8 

1918-19 
21 
17 


Total 30,768 


38 


118 


35 
854 


1919-20 
21 
21 


889 


1,971 
771 


5,672 

26,992 

2,288 

630 


35,582 
30,768 

79% 


7,507 

8,427 

5,038 

5,071 

4,919 

5,203 

4,468 

4,715 

3,974 

4,008 

2,808 

3.034 

2,050 

2,064 

7 

0 

(1)   As  no   census  is  taken  in  Montreal  and  even  other   municipalities, 
the  figures  given  may  be  misleading. 
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The  preparation  of  the  statistical  part  of  this  report  has 
become  a  serious  task  for  it  requires,  not  only  that  I  should  be 
exact  in  every  one  of  the  2,000  odd  entries  therein,  but  also, 
that  I  must  verify  each  entry  sent  me  by  the  various  teachers 
and  secretaries.  Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  task  may 
be  had  from  the  fact,  that  to  enumerate  the  salaries,  only,  re- 
quired a  column  fully  20  feet  long  of  type  written  figures, 
amounting  to  $958,090. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  herein,  there  is 
the  same  number  of  schools  under  commissioners  as  last  year, 
but  4  more  under  trustees.  The  number  of  schools  has  increas- 
ed by  10  and  the  number  of  teachers  by  33,  while  the  salary  of 
male  and  female  teachers  in  the  cities  has  increased  $200  and 
$243  per  year  respectively.  In  the  rural  schools  the  salary  has 
increased  from  $350.  to  $391  per  year. 

Re  the  census  I  may  state,  that  the  absence  of  any  census 
from  Montreal,  Sault  au  Recollet  and  Pointe-Claire  spoils  the 
results  of  comparison  and  makes  the  increase  in  children  of 
school  age  far  too  small.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Montreal  alone 
has  more  than  2,633  pupils  not  enrolled,  yet  I  have  to  give  that 
as  the  increase  of  the  whole  territory. 

The  school  rolls  show  an  increase  of  1.754  pupils,  which 
has  been  reported  chiefly  from  the  island  of  Montreal.  There 
has  been  greatest  increase  in  Grade  I.  but  Grades  III.  IV  and 
V  show  fair  increases  also.  The  total  roll  consists  of  16.094 
boys  and  16,428  girls,  their  average  attendance  being  slightly 
ever  80%  of  the  enrollment. 

On  the  staffs  of  the  cities  as  well  as  the  country  are  to  be 
found  persons,  who  teach  on  permission,  only.  In  the  cities  10 
persons  taught  on  extra  provincial  diplomas  and  10  on  permis- 
sion, merely.  In  the  rural  schools  these  were  also  20  persons, 
out  of  a  staff  of  72,  who  taught  on  permission  only.  Out  of  a 
whole  staff  of  922  teachers  in  cities  and  country  only  40  were 
unqualified  and  10  of  these  had  diplomas  for  other  provinces. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  more  insistence  is  necessary  to  drive 
some  indifferent  persons  to  the  normal  school.  There  are  a 
number,  who  have  the  effrontery  to  offer  their  services  from 
year  to  year  on  only  Grade  8  and  9  Academy  standing  and  even 
to  hold  up  the  boards  for  $60.  per  month.    It  would  be  in  the 
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public  interest  to  limit  the  years  which  anyone  may  teach  with- 
out a  diploma  and  thus  terminate  the  practice  of  going  along 
for  9  or  10  years  on  Grade  8  standing.  One  year  and  a  half 
should  be  long  enough  to  enable  a  person  to  earn  the  means 
to  take  the  normal  elementary  course,  especially,  since  the 
normal  school  bonus  of  $50.  is  available,  the  return  railway  fare 
is  paid  and  no  fees  are  required.  At  1.00  per  day  for  4  1-2 
months  the  expenses  of  an  elementary  diploma  ought  not  to  be 
prohibitive,  especially,  when  the  increased  salary  to  be  gained 
with  a  diploma  is  considered. 

New  schools  have  been  built  by  Lachine  and  Kilkenny  and 
large  extensions  have  been  made  by  Brownsburg  and  Point 
Claire,  while  another  case  of  consolidation  has  been  enacted  in 
Arundel,  where  No.  1  School  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
model  school.  To  these  five  boards  I  have  awarded  the  pro- 
gressive bonuses  for  the  past  year. 

In  the  cities  of  Montreal  Westmount,  Verdun,  Lachine 
and  Coteau  St.  Pierre  good  buildings,  a  strong  staff  and  excel- 
lent results  obtain.  The  great  need  is  more  schools  in  many 
places  and  Montreal  is  building  another  large  one  in  the 
crowded  section  of  the  city. 

Speaking  of  the  year's  work  I  consider  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful period  of  study.  I  judge  by  my  notes  of  inspection  and 
by  other  examination  results.  In  the  county  of  Argenteuil 
the  entrance  examination  to  the  academy  was  the  best,  in 
Principal  McBurney's  opinion,  since  he  came  to  Lachute.  The 
whole  staff  are  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  and  I  desire  in  closing  to  express  my  appreciation  to  them 
all  for  their  assistance  and  consideration  during  the  past  year. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

J.  W.  McOUAT, 

School  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  ROTHNEY. 

Lennoxville,  Que.,  July  2nd,  1920. 
To  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  P.Q., 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
scholastic  year  ending  June  30th,  1920,  comprising:  I.  The 
statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  district;  II.  The  classifica- 
tion of  municipalities  by  order  of  merit!  and,  III.  General  re- 
marks on  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  within  the  bounds 
of  the  inspectorate: 


MMARY  STATISTICS. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1.- 

— Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

16 

12 

14 

Total .  .  . 

28 

26 

2- 

— Number  of  SchooN: 

(a)    Elementary     

76 

:<.- 

— Number  of  Teachers: 

0 

78 

2 

77 

Total .  .  . 

78 

$ 

79 

4. 

— Average  Salaries: 

(a)  Male  teacher  in  elementary  schools 

(b)  Female  teacher  in  elementary  school 

1 

340 

- 

284.80 

437 

5. 

— Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  284;  Girls,     5  to 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  818;  Girls,     7  to 

(c)  Boys,  14 'to  16  years,  232;  Girls,  14  to 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,  201;  Girls,  16  to 

Total.  .  . 

7 

14 
10 

18 

years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 

310. 
793. 
239. 
197. 

628 

1,656 

504 

329 

594 

1,611 

471 

398 

3,117 

3,074 

(i. 

— Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

1,469 

1,467 

7. 

— Average  Attendance:    (in  percentage): 

72.8% 

71.5% 
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8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

Years  of  Course:   (Boys  and  Girls) 
In   Grade    1    


In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 


Total. 


423 

436 

234 

212 

229 

201 

178 

251 

176 

149 

139 

126 

81 

85 

9 

7 

1,469 

1,467 

My  inspectorate  includes  the  counties  of  Drummond, 
Richmond,  Sherbrooke,  Bagot,  Shefford,  except  the  townships 
of  Shefford  and  Granby,  and  the  township  of  Tingwick  in  the 
county  of  Arthabaska. 

Ranking  of  Municipalities. — The  inspectorate  contains  26 
municipalities,  which  in  accordance  with  section  9  (m)  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  rank  as  follows : 

Marks 

.    Maximum    60 

Excellent : — 

Sherbrooke    57.5 

Drummondville    56.3 

Good  :— 

Asbestos    .  .  .  .  : 54.2 

Melbourne  Village 52 

Fair:— 

St.  Elie  d'Orford 49.9 

Orford    49.7 

South  Durham 48.7 

Durham  Township   48.5 

Melbourne  &  Brompton  Gore '. 48.3 

South  Stukely 47.5 

Cleveland  47.3 

South  Ely  ...47 

Kingsey  Falls   46.8 

St.  Francois  Xavier  de  Brompton 46.7 

Shipton    46.5 

Tingwick    46 

North  Ely  45.9 
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Poor : — 

St.  Pudentienne  (ville)   44.6 

Windsor  Township   44.5 

Bromptonville    44 

St.  Pierre  de  Durham  42 

Ascot    41.4 

St.  Pudentienne  (canton)   40.8 

Actonvale    30.9 

Unranked  (Xo  schools  in  operation): 
New  Rockland. 
St.  Joachim  de  Shefford. 

GEXKRAL  REMARKS. 

City  of  Sherbrooke — The  City  of  Sherbrooke  contains  four 
protestant  elementary  schools,  with  a  staff  of  16  teachers,  all 
ladies,  an  enrollment  of  538  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  376.  In  comparison  with  last  year  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  in  the  enrolment  of  13  pupils  and  in  the  average 
attendance  of  36.  275  Protestant  children  in  the  City,  age  5-18. 
are  not  enrolled  in  any  Protestant  school.  The  average  daily 
attendance  during  191-20  was  approximately  70%  of  the  en- 
rolment. 8  teachers  hold  model  school  diplomas  and  8  hold 
elementary  diplomas.  The  average  salary  of  grade  teachers 
is  $725.00.  The  highest  was  $850.  and  the  lowest  $650.  Three 
principals  received  a  salary  of  $1,000.  each,  and  one  principal 
$1,300.  All  the  teachers  were  competent  and  good  work  was 
being  done  in  the  schools.  Conditions  in  general  reflect  much 
credit  on  the  school  board. 

A  new  salary  schedule  has  been  adopted  by  the  board, 
which  comes  into  force  in  1920-21.  It  indicates  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  ratepawers  and  the  commendable  effort  the  Board 
is  putting  forth  to  adapt  salaries  to  the  changed  economic  con- 
ditions. The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  of  grade  1  to  7  will  be 
$850..  and  the  maximum  $1,250.;  the  minimum  for  teachers  of 
grades  8  to  11  will  be  $1,100.,  and  the  maximum  $1,600.;  and 
for  principals  and  supervisors  the  minimum  will  be  $1,250.,  and 
the  maximum  $1,800. 

My  recommendations  of  a  year  ago,  however,  in  regard  to 
the  basis  on  which  a  salary  schedule  should  be  arranged  have 
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not  as  yet  been  fully  adopted.  Academic  and  professional  at- 
tainments have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  formulating  the 
new  salary  scale.  Length  of  service  only  is  recognized.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  a  teacher  with  an  elementary  diploma  only, 
and  no  professional  training,  to  reach  the  maximum,  $1,800. 
The  scale  offers  no  inducement  to  teachers  to  take  any  further 
professional  training  or  seek  a  higher  grade  of  diploma.  An- 
other rather  serious  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  teacher,-  no 
matter  what  her  qualifications,  cannot  reach  the  maximum  for 
a  grade  teacher  unless  she  teaches  a  grade  higher  than  7.  The 
teacher  of  grade  1,  for  example,  the  most  important  grade  in 
the  school,  requiring  the  highest  type  of  professional  training 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  cannot  reach  the  maximum  for  grade 
teachers  so  long  as  she  continues  to  teach  the  grade  in  which 
she  can  do  the  best  work.  It  should  be  possible  to  place  a 
teacher  where  she  can  render  the  greatest  service  without  hav- 
ing to  consider  the  salary  attached  to  the  position. 

The  teachers  of  two  of  the  schools  have,  during  the  year, 
taken  advantage  of  a  free  medical  clinic  for  children,  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Patriotic  and  Red  Cross  Societies. 
This  clinic  is  partly  meeting  a  very  urgent  need  in  the  City, 
namely  that  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  Individual 
teachers  take  to  the  clinic,  after  school  hours,  such  pupils  as 
they  think  need  medical  attention,  and  will  go.  Naturally  it  is 
only  those  cases  in  which  the  need  is  more  obvious  that  are 
selected  for  the  clinic.  No  child  is  compelled  to  go,  and  the 
School  Board  has  taken  no  action  in  the  matter.  The  need 
cannot  be  fully  met  until  there  is  medical  inspection  of  all 
pupils. 

The  Board  has  this  year  been  without  a  Superintendent. 
The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  however,  has  been  acting  as 
Supervisor  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  that  extent  ful- 
filling the  function  of  a  superintendent.  While  the  schools  are 
all  doing  good  work,  the  system  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  reached 
the  maximum  of  efficiency.  Weak  spots  exist,  the  causes  of 
which  should  be  determined  and  remedies  applied.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  superintendent  who  has  the  time,  authority, 
and  security  of  office,  that  will  enable  him  to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  act  effectively. 
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RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  Term. — The  average  length  of  term  in  rural 
schools  during  the  year  was  8.3  months.  »5  schools  were  in 
operation  10  months,  and  21  other  schools  for  9  months.  4 
schools  were  in  operation  for  less  than  8  months.  8  schools 
were  operated  as  summer  schools,  giving,  as  usual,  very  poor 
results.  These  were  found  in  Ascot,  Shipton.  St.  Pierre  de 
Durham,  and  St.  Pudentienne  (canton). 

Attendance. — The  average  daily  attendance  in  rural  schools 
was  72.4  of  the  enrolment.  It  was  also  equivalent  to  one  half 
of  the  number  of  children,  7-14,  actually  residing  in  the  rural 
municipalities.  Of  pupils  aged  5-18.  51.3%  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools:  and  of  pupils  aged  7-14,  69%  were. enrolled.  The  aver- 
age time  which  each  pupil,  aged  7-14.  actually  attended  school 
was  approximately  42fl  of  the  school  year.  46%  of  the  schools 
in  operation  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  10 
pupils. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — 27X'<  of  the  rural  teachers 
had  no  legal  qualification  to  teach;  4.9%  were  teaching  on  per- 
mits: 57.4%  held  elementary  diplomas;  and  14.5%  held  model 
diplomas.  Of  the  17  unqualified  teachers  employed  only  6  were 
engaged  by  permission  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 14  out  of  the  17  were  found  to  be  incompetent.  Of  the 
47  qualified  teachers  only  1  was  reported  "incompetent."  and  7 
were  reported  "poor".  It  would  seem  better  to  allow  schools 
to  remain  closed  than  to  place  unqualified  teachers  in  charge 
of  them.  In  the  case  of  at  least  12  of  the  schools  for  which 
unqualified  teachers  were  engaged,  the  pupils  could  have  been 
conveyed  to  other  schools. 

Salaries. — The  average  monthly  salary  in  the  rural  school, 
for  1919-20  was  $40.90.  and  the  average' yearly  was  $341.68. 
The  highest  salary  paid  was  $50.  per  month,  and  the  lowest 
was  S30. 

Physical  Culture. — The  following  schools  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  four  prizes  awarded  annually  for  profic- 
iency in  physical  training:  St.  Elie  d'Orford,  teacher,  Miss  E. 
Mabel  Ward;  Cleveland,  No.  13,  teacher.  Miss  Beryl  S.  Carson; 
Village  of  Asbestos,  teacher,  Miss  Fanny  Frost;  Shipton,  Xo. 
14.  teacher,  Mrs.  J.  Dyson. 
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Bonuses  for  Successful  Teaching. — The  following-  teachers 
were  recommended  as  deserving  bonuse?  for  successful  teach- 
ing: Misses  C.  J.  Healy,  Beryl  M.  Porter,  F.  M.  McLaughlin, 
Fanny  Frost,  E.  A.  Duff,  Mr.  Douglas  Silver,  Misses  M.  J. 
Weed,  E.  M.  Ward,  Beulah  Page,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ingham,  Misses 
M.  E  Stevens.  Alice  Dresser,  Ellen  Patton,  D.  M.  Fullerton, 
A.  M.  Stubbs. 

Miss  Olive  Bachelor,  and  Miss  Carrie  Nelson  secured 
bonus  standing,  but  were  debarred  by  the  regulations  from  re- 
ceiving two  bonuses  in  succession. 

Bonuses  to  Progressive  Municipalities. — In  recognition  of 
progressive  measures  undertaken  by  the  School  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing municipalities  have  been  recommended  for  the  five 
bonuses  awarded  each  year  for  marked  improvement  in  educa- 
tional conditions:  St.  Elie  d'Orford,  Orford,  Melbourne 
Village,  Melbourne  and  Brompton  Gore,  South  Stukely. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be, 


W.  ROTHNEY, 

Schoollnsp. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  TAYLOR. 


Sir, — 


I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  my  annual  report  for 
the  scholastic  year  of  1918-19. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under  control  of  commissioners   

(b)  Under  control  of  trustees 

Total 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)  Elementary     

(b)  Non-subsidized   independent   institutions 

Total 


1918-19 


26 


1919-20 


15 

11 


26 


S3 

s:i 

1 

3 

84 

si; 
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3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)    Female   teachers 


4. — Average  Salaries: 

(b)    Female   teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
:,. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 


Total. 


6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 


(a)  In  the  elementary  schools   

(b)  In  the   non-subsidized  independent   institutions. 

Total 


7. — Average  Attendance:   (in  percentage) 


(a)  In  the  elementary  schools    

(b)  In   the  non -subsidized   independent   institutions. 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

Years  of  Course.    (Boys  and  Girls): 


In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In   Grade 


Total . 


86 


282 


1,598 


90 


323 


332 

368 

1.224 

1,327 

187 

219 

102 

152 

1.845 

2,066 

1,581 

1,509 

17 

1.593 


70% 
86% 


450 

436 

196 

210 

201 

824 

198 

171 

148 

124 

121 

6 

10 

1,598 

1,593 

In  Sweetsburg  there  are  59  boys  in  the  school  of  the  Bel- 
mont Boys'  Home  not  included  in  the  census  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer.    The  boys  are  from  Montreal. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  items  in  the  Summary  of 
Statistics. 

The  number  of  municipalities  remains  the  same  as  last 
year,  namely  26.  I  have  86  schools  in  operation  with  90  teach- 
ers, being  four  more  teachers  than  reported  last  year. 

Three  consolidated  schools  have  each  two  teachers.    And 
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the  independent  non-subsidized  school  in  Sweetsburg,  known 
as  the  Belmont  Boys'  Home  for  poor  boys  gathered  in  Mont- 
real, has  2  teachers  each  with  diplomas  from  MacDonald  Col- 
lege, one  an  Elementary  Diploma. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
ill  the  average  salaries  paid  and  a  much  larger  increase  is  as- 
sured for  the  incoming  year.  Though  the  increase  can  hardly 
be  said  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  also 
lioteworthy  that  the  census  of  children  from  5  to  18  years  of 
age  is  much  larger  than  the  previous  year. 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  indicating  any  larger  in- 
crease in  the  actual  number  of  persons  in  the  district  of  inspec- 
tion, but  merely  that  the  census  has,  through  the  new  regula- 
tion, been  more  faithfully  taken  and  more  nearly  than  ever 
before  represents  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  This  shows  that 
there  are  nearly  five  hundred  in  my  territory  not  attending 
school.  And  even  now  I  am  persuaded  that  in  two  municipal- 
ities at  least  the  census  has  been  very  imperfectly  taken.  How- 
ever, as  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  within  the  bounds  of 
my  inspectorate  are  not  under  my  supervision  and  there  are  in 
separate  incorporated  municipalities,  as  Towns  and  villages, 
many  from  my  schools  which  fact  if  known  in  figures  would 
diminish  the  total  of  non  attendants. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  59  boys  of  the  Belmont 
Boys'  Home  are  added  to  the  total  of  school  attendance  this 
year  there  is  still  a  decrease  of  five  pupils. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  somewhat  better  than  last 
year. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  non-subsidized  inde- 
pendent institutions  is  much  greater  than  in  other  schools  as 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  reside  on  the  premises  and  must 
attend. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  great  need  of  some  form 
of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  when  it  is  seen  that  so  large 
a  percentage  of  young  persons  within  reach  of  schools  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  education  necessary  to 
fit  them  properly  to  take  their  places  as  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try. The  following  four  schools  are  recommended  for  Strath- 
cona  Trust  prizes   for    physical    culture:      1.     McMasterville, 
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Teacher  Miss  Winnifred  Cook;  2.  Sutton  No.  12,  Teacher  Miss 
Verah  Jordan;  3.  East  Bolton  No.  14,  Teacher  Miss  Medora 
Patterson,  West-Bolton  No.  5,  Teacher  Miss  B.  M.  Porter. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  teachers  recommended  for 
bonuses  for  successful  teaching: — Mary  Wright,  Margaret 
Fendlebury,  Kate  E.  Owens,  Minerva  Stowe,  Mildred  Derby, 
Mrs.  James  Perkins,  Aguest  Moore,  Ruth  Clark,  Rose  C.  West- 
cott,  Mrs.  J.  R.  YVorden,  Margaret  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth  Pibus  and  M.  M.  Frizzle. 

•     The  following  successful  teachers  are  debarred  from  two 
bonuses  in  succession: 

Hazell  L.  Sparling,  Maud  Fortin,  Medora  Patterson,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Peacocks,  Glenna  Gage.  Winnifred  Cooke  and  F.  Helen 
Stewart. 

The  following  teachers  took  very  high  marks  but  had  less 
than  seven  pupils  present  at  the  time  of  examination:  and  in 
one  there  are  but  three  on  the  roll  and  in  another  four. 

Misses  Eva  C.  Miller,  Anna  M.  Reynolds,  Bernice  Derby, 
Marion  D.  Cady  and  Victoria  Wadleigh. 

DESERVING   MUNICIPALITIES. 

The  following  are  recommended  this  year  as  municipali- 
ties deserving  the  Government  Bonuses: 

1.  McMasterville;  2.  Iberville:  3.  St.  Blaise;  4.  Abbots- 
ford  :  5.  Foster. 

There  is  only  one  municipality  in  my  district  of  inspection 
recommended  for  a  grant  from  the  poor  municipality  fund, 
namely.  Henryville. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  many  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  way  of  increased- appliances  and  general  improvements  on 
property. 

The  teachers'  Conferences  were  held  in  the  early  autumn 
and  were  well  attended. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  municipalities  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulation  9  M.  of  the  Protestant  Committee. 

EXCELLENT. 

McMasterville,  Iberville,  St.  Blaise,  Abbotsford  and  Foster. 

GOOD, 

Eastman  and  Sweetsburg  equal,  East  Farnham,  Shefford, 
"W  est-Bolton,  Rougemont,  Marieville  and  St.  Hilaire,  equal. 
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MEDDLING. 

Philipsburg,  Potton,  Henryville,  Dunham  and  Stanbridge 
East,  equal,  East  Bolton,  Sutton,  St.  Ignace  de  Stanbridge, 
Brome  and  Granby. 

BAD. 

Sabrevois,  Frelighsburg  and  St.  Sebastien. 

Of  my  90  teachers  8  hold  model  school  diplomas,  48  ele- 
mentary and  34  have  been  teaching  on  permission  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent. Several  of  them  have  taken  arts  matriculation 
work  and  one  of  these  to  whom  permission  has  been  granted 
holds  a  degree  in  science  from  an  American  University.  4  of 
these  teachers  have  taken  the  full  course  at  the  Feller  Institute 
and  one  from  the  Sabrevois  School  and  are  each  capable  of 
teaching  in  French  and  English.  Four  of  them  are  teaching  in 
I(  rench  protestant  schools. 

In  the  English  schools  a  much  larger  number  than  ever 
before  are  studynig  the  French  language. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

ERNEST  M.  TAYLOR, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Quebec,  September  8th,  1920. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  Que. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  summary  of  statistics  of  the 
Protestant  Superior  Schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1919-1  ()_)( 

Inspection. — With  the  exception  of  one  school  which  was 
closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  all  the  schools  were  visited  and 
inspected  during  the  year.  There  were  present  on  the  days  of 
inspection  9,458  pupils. 

Examinations. — Oral  examinations  were  held  on  the  days 
of  inspection.  The  annual  written  examinations  wore  held  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June. 

Results. — In  Grades  8,  9,  10,  11,  1,762  pupils  were  present- 
ed (for  examination:  1,391  passed  successfully,  371   failed.      26 
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Academies  and  27  model  schools  took  70%  or  over  in  the  writ- 
ten examinations. 
Diplomas — 

Academy    99 

Model    .' 203 

Elementary    1 45 

Xo    Diploma    11 


Total 474 

Schoolhouses — 

Excellent  Good  Middling  Bad 

28  29  30 

New  Furniture  and  Apparatus — 

Amount  expended  during  the  year 294 

Libraries — 

Number  of  new  books   j 

Total  number  of  books I'M 23 

K\TE  OF  TAXATION. 

In  academies  varies  from  50  cents  to  $2.00  on  $100. 

In  model  schools  varies  from  30  cents  to  $2.50  on  S100. 

Specialists. — In  17  academies  and  1  model  school,  special- 
ists in  French  are  employed.  In  these  schools  the  pupils  learn 
to  speak,  read  and  write  the  French  language  fairly  \vd\ 

Reports. — An  Interim  report  on  each  school  was  forwarded 
to  you  after  my  visit  of  inspection. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities 

(a)  Under  control  of  commissioners    

(b)  Under  control  of  trustees    


Total. 
2. — Number  of  Schools: 


(b)  Model     

(c)  Academy     

(d)  Independent    institutions    subsidized 


ihin-: 

-20 

66 

24 

24 

90 

55 

37 

• 

o 

Total I 
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3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)  Lay  male  teachers    

(b)  Female    teachers    

Total 

4. — Average  Salaries  in  the  Schools  Under  Control: 

(a)  Male  teachers:  in  model  schools   , 

(b)  Male  teachers  in  academies    

(c)  Female  teachers  in  model  'schools 

(d)  Female  teachers  in  academies 

5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age:    (according  to  the 

Secretary-Treasurers'  Reports):    (1) 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  yrs.,     557;  Girls,     5  to     7  yrs.,     558. 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  yrs.,  2052;  Girls,     7  to  14  yrs.,  2027. 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  yrs.,     532;  Girls,  14  to  16  yrs.,     602. 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  yrs.,     326;  Girls,  16  to  18  yrs.,     381. 


Total 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Inscribed: 

(b)  In  model  schools    

(c)  In   academies    

(d)  In  independent  institutions  subsidized. 


Total 

7. — Average  Attendance: 

(b)  In  model  schools    

(c)  In   academies    

(d)  In   independent  institutions  subsidized 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

In   first  year    

In  second  year  , 

In  third  year  , 

In   fourth   year    

In  fifth  year    , 

In    sixth   year 

In   seventh   year    , 

In   eighth    year    

In   ninth  year    

In   tenth  year    , 

In    eleventh    year    .  .  .". 


Total , 


56 
409 


465 


1,190 

1,711 

512 

675 


1,486 

5,618 

1,227 

843 


9,174 

3,985 

8,552 

319 


70% 
76% 
87% 


2,557 

1,334 

1,329 

1,420 

1,200 

1,121 

1,092 

1,161 

813 

524 

305 


12,856 


76 
398 


474 


1,150 

1,737 

592 

792 


1,115 

4.079 

1,134 

707 


7,035 

3,894 

8,649 

336 


12,879 

70% 

76% 
79% 


2,272 

1,329 

1,287 

1,389 

1,232 

1,209 

1,171 

1,271 

872 

531 

316 


12,879 


(1)  In  45  of  the  municipalities  reported  there  are  Elementary  Schools. 
The  census  for  the  schools  in  these  municipalities  is  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Elementary  Schools.  The  statistics  in  section  5  are  for 
those  municipalities  in  which  there  are  no  Elementary  Schools. 

I  I 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

JOHN  PARKER, 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  PROTESTANT 

SCHOOLS. 

Quebec,  August  2nd,  \92C 
Sir, — 

In  a  third  successive  year  I  am  obliged  to  draw  special  at- 
tention to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  qualified 
teachers  for  our  rural  Elementary  Schools.  The  reports  of  the 
inspectors  for  1919-20  indicate  here  and  there  the  difficulty  that 
was  experienced  last  year  by  the  boards  in  obtaining  teachers 
with  diploma,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  obtaining  them  with- 
out diploma.  In  April  and  May  of  this  year  quite  a  number  of 
boards  were  offering  $50.00  a  month  for  the  year  1920-21,  but 
in  some  instances  unsuccessfully.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  is  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  salaries  which  prevailed  only  two 
years  ago,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  provide  teachers  for  all  the 
schools.  Exactly  what  minimum  should  be  recommended  for 
the  near  future  it  may  not  be  wise  to  state;  the  Protestant 
Committee  has  recommended  a  minimum  of  $60.00,  and  even 
this  may  have  to  be  raised. 

Having  had  to  visit  the  various  sections  of  the  Province 
frequently  during  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  economic  and  social  conditions  which  sur- 
round this  more  or  less  constant  question  of  the  scarcity  of 
qualified  teachers.  My  conclusions  may  be  stated  briefly  and 
simply,  but  I  trust  their  reasonableness  will  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  facts  and  conditions. 

1.  The  only  qualified  teachers  who  will  apply  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools  are  those  with  Elementary  diplomas.  All  with 
Model  Diploma  will  naturally  seek  positions  in  the  Intermed- 
iate and  High  Schools,  or  in  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of 
Montreal.  (The  absorption  of  the  majority  of  the  Model  teach- 
er^ from  Macdonald  College  each  year  into  the  Montreal 
schools  is  a  serious  condition  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  rural 
schools  in  general  are  concerned). 

J.  The  number  of  teachers  who  will  qualify  for  an  Ele- 
mentary diploma  is  limited.  Many  of  the  rural  boards  pay  the 
same  salary  to  the  unqualified  teacher  who  has  passed  Grade 
\  III  or  Grade  IX  as  to  the  qualified  teacher  who  has  passed 
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Grade  X  and  has  been  trained.  Where  a  difference  is  made 
in  this  respect  it  is  generally  so  slight  that  there  is  still  an  ele- 
ment of  economic  contempt  in  the  salary  paid  to  the  teacher 
with  diploma.  The  defence  offered  by  the  boards  in  these  cases 
is  that  the  untrained  teacher  demands  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  salary  as  the  trained  teacher.  If  the  demand  is  refused 
the  school  is  closed. 

3.  The  principal  of  "economic  contempt"  has  its  effect 
with  parents.  Why,'  they  ask,  should  their  daughter  go  to  Mac- 
donald  College  when  she  can  get  as  much,  or  almost  as  much, 
salary  now  as  she  would  receive  after  four  months  of  training? 
In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  the  further  consideration  that 
teaching  is  not  taken  up  seriously;  marriage  is  looked  forward 
to. 

It  is  plain  that  as  long  as  this  indifference  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  training  persists,  the  scarcity  of  rural  Elementary 
teachers  will  prevail.  The  majority  of  those  who  possess  the 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  who  desire  to  succeed  in  it, 
will  endeavor  to  secure  a  Model  diploma  at  least. 

Three  courses  of  action  seem  to  be  possible  to  remedy  the 
situation.  They  are  not  offered  as  three  alternatives,  but  as 
courses  of  action  to  be  carried  on  concurrently: — 

1.  As  to  salaries,  now  that  it  is  plain  that  these  have  to 
advance  considerably  higher,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  make  a 
distinction  of  importance  between  the  salary  of  the  trained 
teacher  and  the  salary  of  the  untrained.  In  the  past  the  salaries 
were  so  low  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  boards  to  offer  much 
less  to  anyone. 

2.  A  vigorous  campaign  should  be  conducted  at  the  rural 
Superior  School-  centres  in  order  to  convince  parents  of  the 
value  of  the  training  for  the  Elementary  diploma,  quite  apart 
from  its  economic  aspect. 

3.  Consolidation  still  offers  a  splendid  remedy  for  the 
scarcity  of  teachers.  It  does  not  merely  replace  four  or  five 
teachers  by  two,  but,  the  conditions  are  such  at  these  schools 
that  teachers  are  readily  found  for  them. 

As  to  a  campaign  at  the  Rural  Superior  School  centres,  I 
may  say  that  last  October  Dean  Laird  and  I  held  meetings  at 
Maiapedia,  New  Carlisle,  Gaspe.  and  in  December  at  Scotstown 
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and  Ayer's  Cliff,  at  which  Dean  Laird  emphasized  this  question 
of  teacher-training  and  clearly  explained  the  moderate  cost  in- 
volved, owing  to  the  special  assistance  afforded  by  Govern- 
ment. His  explanations  were  listened  to  with  great  attention. 
Continued  instruction  in  this  matter  at  all  centres  should  result 
in  a  larger  attendance  eventually  at  the  Elementary  short 
courses  at  Macdonald  College.  The  advantages  afforded  at 
this  institution  are  not  as  widely  known  and  understood  as  they 
should  be. 

The  meetings  referred  to  above  formed  part  of  an  exten- 
sive educational  campaign,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protest- 
ant Committee,  which  took  place  chiefly  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1919.  Among  the  questions  discussed  were  the  scarc- 
ity of  teachers,  teachers'  salaries,  training  of  teachers,  muni- 
cipal valuations,  short  term  schools,  consolidation  of  schools, 
text  books,  and  character  in  education. 

INSPECTION'. 

The  widely  scattered  character  of  the  Protestant  districts 
of  inspection,  as  compared  with  the  more  compact  districts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  inspectors,  renders  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  some  modification  of  the  general  rule  in  regard 
to  the  two  yearly  visits  to  all  schools  might  not  be  adopted.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  indeed,  this  question  has  been  before  a 
special  committee  of  the  Protestant  Committee.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  there  are  schools  which  do  not  require  more  than  one 
visit  during  the  year,  while  others  are  in  need  of  several  visits. 
A  system  by  which  more  thorough  inspection  could  be  ob- 
tained where  it  is  needed  most  might  be  worked  out  by  special 
trials  in  that  direction. 

Inspector  Buckland  of  Xew  Carlisle  resigned  from  the 
inspectorate  in  Bonaventure  county  and  was  replaced  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  J.  King  of  Pointe  a  la  Garde.  Inspector  John 
Ballantyne  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  died  in  the  month  of  June. 


J.  C.  SUTHERLAND. 
Inspector-General  of  Protestant  Schools. 
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Quebec,  Nov.  26th,  1921. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  held. 

Present:— The  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  (in  the  chair);  Prof.  A.  W.  Kneeland,  M.A,  B.C.L.; 
Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  B.A.,  D.D.;  Dr.  W.  M.  Rowat, 'CM.; 
Howard  Murray,  Esq.;  W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq.,  M.L.A.;  Rt. 
Rev.  Lennox  Williams,  D.D.;  Hon.  W.  G.  Mitchell, 
D.C.L.,  K.C.,  M.L.A.;  Rev.  Canon "H.  H.  Bedford-Jones, 
M.A.,  D.D.;  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq,  K.C,  LL.D.;  Hon.  Geo. 
Bryson,  M.L.C. ;  Chas.  McBurney,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  Sinclair 
Laird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.  Phil.;  Marcus  G.  Crombie,  Esq.; 
Prof.  Carrie  Derick,  M.A.;  Miss  Amy  Norris. 

Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were  submitted 
on  behalf  of  Rebort  Bickerdike,  Esq.,  Gavin  J  Walker, 
Esq.;  Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  M.A. ;  Sc. ;  Sir  Arthur  Currie, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.;  Herbert  M.  Marler,  Esq,  N.P.; 
Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  B.A,  LL.D. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Murray  introduced  the  following  motion,  sec- 
onded by  Dean  Laird: — 

Whereas,  the  Act  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  53  Vic- 
toria, Chap.  31,  Section  2,  provides: 

"Out  of  any  public  moneys  at  his  disposal  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor may  pay  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  ($62,961.00)  to  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Protestant  Superior  Education  in  this  Province,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
per  annum,  from  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  1888." 

Whereas  the  principal  sum  referred  to  has  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  said  Act  been  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  of  Canada  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  and, 
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Whereas,  the  requirements  for  Superior  Education  in 
the  Protestant  Schools  of  the  Province  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Legislative  enactment  above  referred  to.  and  call  for  the 
utilization  of  all  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  Committee. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Government  be  re- 
quested to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee the  principal  sum  of  Sixty-two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  dollars,  being  the  proportionate  amount 
of  the  Fund  referred  to  in  such  Act  53.  Vict.  Ch.  31  as  the 
"Lower  Canada  Superior  Education  Investment  Fund" 
or  "Superior  Education  Investment  and  Income  Funds", 
applicable  to  Superior  Education  requirements  in  the 
Protestant  schools  of  the  Province,  provided  that  only  one- 
tenth  part  of  such  principal  sum,  together  with  accumu- 
lated interest,  be  paid  to  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  annually  for  distribution  as 
such  Committee  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purposes  of 
Superior  Education. 

After  discussion  the  motion  was  put  and  lost. 

Professor  Kneeland  introduced  two  motions  of  which 
notice  was  given  at  the  last  meeting,  the  first  of  which 
s  carried  in  the  following  form : — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Committee  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School 
for  Teachers  and  others  skilled  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
teaching  should  be  available  as  far  as  possible  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Inspectors  in  holding  the  annual  Confer- 
ences with  teachers,  and  that  the  travelling  expenses  of 
such  should  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, all  subject  to  arrangement  with  and  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  second  motion,  as  follows,  was  discussed,  and  on 
being  put  from  the  chair  was  lost: — 

That  the  authorities  of  McGill  University  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  designate  the  members  of  the  staff  o* 
the  School  for  Teachers  as  "Professors  or  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors" in  accordance  with  the  former  usage  in  McGill 
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Normal  School  and  the  present  usage  in  all  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Normal  Schools. 

Dr.  Rowat  requested  that  in  view  of  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  sub-committees  the  question  of  altering  the 
basis  of  distribution  of  the  Superior  Education  Grants  be 
held  over  till  the  next  meeting.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
Dr.  Shurtleff  and  Dean  Laird  were  associated  with  the 
sub-committee  on  the  distribution  of  Superior  Education 
Funds  for  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Rowat's  proposal. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  submitted  a  draft  of 
standing  sub-committees  which  was  adopted  after  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

I.  Course  of  Study  and  Text-Books: — Hon.  S.  A. 
Fisher,  Mr.  McBurney,  Dean  Laird,  Prof.  Kneeland,  Prof. 
Derick,  Teachers'  Representative,  in  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  and  the  Inspector  of  Superior 
Schools. 

II.  Distribution  of  Superior  Education  Grants: — 
Dr.  Love,  Dr.  Rowat,  Principal  Bedford-Jones,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools. 

III.  Distribution  of  Poor  Municipality  Grants: — 
Mr.  McBurney,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Bryson,  Mr.  Bickerdike. 

IV.  Educational  Campaign : — Hon.  S.  A.  Fisher,  Dr. 
Shurtleff,  Dean  Laird,  in  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  and  the  Inspector-General. 

V.  Compulsory  Education: — Mr.  Howard  Murray, 
Dr.  Milton  Hersey,  Mr.  Bullock,  The  Teachers'  Represen- 
tative. 

Note: — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  a  member 
of  all  committees  and  receives  notice  of  their  meetings. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Dale 
on  account  of  his  removal  from  the  Province  and  was 
instructed  to  write  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  to 
express  their  hearty  appreciation  of  his  long  and  valued 
services  to  Education  in  the  Province,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  and  as  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  McGill  University. 

The  report  of  McGill  University  on  the  work  of  its 
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School  of  Commerce  was  read,  after  which  it  was  resolved 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Murray  that  it  be  recommended  that  the 
sum  of  $7,000  be  paid,  as  previously,  to  McGill  towards 
the  support  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

The  report  of  Bishop's  College  extension  work  in 
higher  commercial  studies  was  also  presented,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  balance  on  last  year's  funds  of 
some  $500.  in  the  hands  of  the  University.  It  was  moved 
by  Dr.  Shurtleff,  seconded  by  Bishop  Williams,  and  re- 
solved, that  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  to  be  of- 
fered by  Bishop's  this  year  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  for  approval,  and  that  the  sum  of  $500.  be 
paid  subject  to  this  approval  upon  this  year's  appropriation, 
and  that  the  remaining  $500.  be  dealt  with  at  a  later 
meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  passed  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  in 
October  last  were  submitted  and  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  appended  to  each : — 

1.  "That  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  be  asked  to  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of: 

appointing  a  committee  of  teachers  of  French  to 
prepare  a  continuation  of  "Oral  Lessons  in  French" 
i  Curtis  and  Robert),  suitable  for  Grades  IX.  X.  XI.  in 
English  Protestant  School- 
On  motion  of  Mr.  McBurney  and  Dean  Laird  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Protestant  Committee  cannot  undertake 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  production  of  any  text-book 
submitted  to  it. 

"(b)  appointing  a  Supervisor  of  French  for  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  Schools  of  the  Province." 

It  was  agreed  that  as  this  question  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  favorable  consideration  for  some  time  of  both  the 
Committee  and  the  Department  no  further  action  was 
necessary  in  regard  to  this  resolution. 

i      taking  further  steps  to  co-ordinate  the  exam- 
ination in  French  with  the  teaching  by  the  direct  method." 
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It  was  agreed  to  refer  this  to  the  Course  of  Study 
Committee. 

2.  "That  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  be  drawn  to  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  Geography  paper  in  Grade  XI 
for  the  last  few  years,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  McGill 
University  has  accepted  Geography  as  a  Matriculation 
subject,  to  see  that  a  definite  course  in  this  subject  is  out- 
lined and  taught,  also  that  a  fair  examination  be  set  in 
this  subject  on  the  limits  outlined." 

The  Committee  undertook  to  give  its  attention  to  this 
request. 

3.  "That  this  Convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
course  of  study  in  English  in  the  matter  of  close  study 
in  Grade  XI  is  excessive,  and  requests  the  Protestant 
Committee  to  define  this  course  more  definitely." 

This  was  referred  to  the  Course  of  Study  Committee. 

4.  "That  this  Convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
revision  of  the  scheme  of  moral  and  religious  education 
for  the  Protestant  Schools  of  the  Province  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  that  all  classes  of  children  in  attendance 
at  the  schools,  whatever  their  religious  belief,  should  have 
careful  training  in  the  ideals  and  standards  of  Canadian 
citizenship." 

5.  "That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  Home  and  Dominion  Governments 
should  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  Metric  System  in 
the  British  Empire  by  every  practical  means,  was  passed 
at  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Empire,  held  in  Toronto,  Sept.  19-22,  1920,  and  that 
the  speaker  in  introducing  the  resolution  emphasized  the 
great  value  of  the  Metric  System  to  the  Educational 
World. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Convention  again  approach 
the  Protestant  Committee,  requesting  that,  when  the  next 
revision  of  the  text-books  in  Arithmetic  takes  place,  a 
simple  treatment  of  the  Metric  System  be  placed  im- 
mediately after  decimals  where  it  logically  belongs." 
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The  conclusions  of  this  resolution  were  accepted. 

The  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teach- 
ers at  a  meeting  held  on  Oct.  23rd,  1920,  was  read,  and 
consideration  was  deferred  until  the  February  meeting 
when  the  question  will  be  introduced  by  Miss  Xorris: — 

"Whereas,  the  Executive  of  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tion of  Protestant  Teachers  understands  from  its  Repre- 
sentative that  the  Protestant  Committee  has  under  consid- 
eration the  revision  of  its  sub-committees : — 

"Whereas  the  supply  and  status  of  teachers  are  of 
supreme  import  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  Province: 

"Whereas  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant 
Teachers  has  formed  a  standing  committee,  named  the 
Committee  on  Status  of  Teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  the  profession  in  this  Province,  and 

"Whereas  the  official  life  of  each  representative  is  too 
short  to  give  continuity  on  the  Protestant  Committee  to 
the  work  of  this  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Association: 

"Be  it,  therefore,  resolved  that  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teach- 
ers instruct  its  Representative  on  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee to  secure,  if  possible,  the  appointment  by  that  body 
of  a  standing  committee  on  "Supply  and  Status  of 
Teachers." 

It  was  moved  by  Dean  Laird,  seconded  by  Dr.  Love, 
and  resolved,  that  the  sum  of  $500.  be  paid  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Kindergarten  Assistants'  class  carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Montreal. 

The  Course  of  Study  Committee  recommended  (1st) 
that  since  the  stock  of  Ontario  Spellers  is  exhausted  the 
Alexander  Speller  be  authorized  for  the  year  1921-22  for 
all  the  grades  in  which  a  Speller  is  used.  (2nd)  that  since 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Department  at  the 
recent  Convntion  of  Teachers  that  the  work  in  English  in 
Grades  X  and  XI  is  somewhat  excessive  the  examiners  be 
instructed  to  make  the  questions  ir  English  for  the  next 
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June  examinations  in  Grades  X  and  XI  of  a  very  general 
character,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  material  authorized 
for  "close  Study"  a  generous  provision  of  alternative  ques- 
tions be  made.  It  was  recommended  also  that  upon  ad- 
option the  examiners  and  all  schools  concerned  be  notified. 

Both  these  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  following  Memorandum  on  the  Course  of  Study 
was  recommended  for  the  approval  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  : 

1.  In  revising  the  Course  of  Study  for  Secondary 
Schools  the  needs  and  interests  of  those  pupils  who  do  not 
continue  their  studies  beyond  the  High  School  Grades 
should  be  made  the  determining  factor,  as  they  form  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  these  schools. 

2.  In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  courses  of 
study  increased  emphasis  is  placed  in  all  grades  upon  those 
subjects,  methods,  and  practices  which  directly  influence 
the  formation  of  character  and  the  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  as-  this  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  public  school  system. 

3.  The  subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study  have  been 
arranged  under  two  heads, — Compulsory  and  Optional  as 
follows: — 

COMPULSORY:  OPTIONAL: 

1.  Character    and    Citienship,    1.  1.  History,     1. 

2.  English,   2.  2.  Latin,  2. 

3.  French,   2.  3.  Algebra,    1. 

4.  Elementary  Mathematics,   2.  4.  Geometry,   1. 

(or  Albebra  and  Geometry)  5.  Algebra,  2. 

5.  A  Science  Subject,  1.  6.  Geometry,  2  and  Trigonometry. 

Science  Subjects 

7.  Geography. 

8.  Agriculture. 

9.  Botany. 

10.  Physics  x 

1 1.  Chemistry  x 

Vocational   Subjects 

12.  Domestic  Science  x 

13.  Manual   Training  x 

14.  Drawing  x 

15.  Business  Methods  x 

4.  Those  schools  only  which  are  approved  by  the 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  as  having  adequate  equip- 
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ment  and  staff,  shall  be  permitted  to  present  candidates  in 
subjects  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  above  optional  list. 

5.  Candidates  must  take  the  eight  Compulsory- 
Units,  and  at  least  one  and  not  more  thanthree,  Optional 
Units  from  those  not  already  taken.  For  this  purpose 
English,  French,  Elementary  Mathematics,  and  Latin  are 
each  regarded  as  two  Units. 

6.  The  Principal  of  each  school  presenting  candi- 
dates for  the  examination  shall  certify  on  the  schedule  sent 
to  the  School  Leaving  Examination  Board,  first,  the  num- 
ber of  days  attendance  of  each  pupil  during  the  school  year 
and  secondly  the  number  of  hours  per  week  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  that  each  subject  was  taken. 

7.  Arrangements  shall  be  made  whereby  credit  can 
be  given  in  these  examinations  : 

(a)  For  Oral  French. 

(b)  For  Laboratory  Work  in  Science. 

(c)  For  Practical  Work  in  Vocational  Subjects. 

8.  That  effective  preparation  for  entrance  examin- 
ations can  be  secured  from  these  schools  only  by  provid- 
ing one  uniform  examination,  consisting  of  about  ten  units 
for  entrance  to  all  Faculties  of  the  Universities  and  to  the 
School  for  Teachers,  based  upon  the  general  subjects  of 
the  Course  of  Study. 

9.  That  the  action  of  McGill  University  in  giving  an 
option  among  the  Science  subjects  including  Physical 
Geography,  for  entrance  to  all  Faculties  of  the  University 
be  approved. 

10.  That  the  subject  of  History  be  not  included  in 
the  list  of  compulsory  subjects  for  admission  to  the 
University. 

- 

11.  That  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  Mc- 
Gill University  that  candidates  must  pass  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ninth  grade  in  History,  Grammar,  and  Arith- 
metic, if  these  subjects  are  to  be  discontinued  after  that 
grade,  be  approved;  but  the  continuation  of  Arithmetic 
after  the  ninth   grade  requires  careful  consideration,   es- 
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pecially  as  to  what  ground  it  is  proposed  to  cover  in  the 
examination. 

12.  The  Secretary  of  the  School  Leaving  Examina- 
tion Board  shall  send  the  School  Leaving  Certificates  to 
the  Principal  of  the  School,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board,  or  to  the  individual  candidates,  according  to 
instructions  given  in  the  Schedule. 

On  motion  to  adopt  the  memorandum  as  submitted 
it  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  Murray,  seconded  by 
Professor  Derick,  that  section  three  be  referred  back  to 
the  Sub-Committee  with  the  opinion  that  history  should 
be  retained  as  a  compulsory  subject,  and  that  before 
"Character  and  Citizenship"  be  established  as  a  compuls- 
ory subject  for  study  and  as  a  subject  for  examination  a 
more  definite  outline  be  submitted  to  this  Committee  in- 
dicating how  this  subject  shall  be  presented  in  the  schools 
and  along  what  lines  an  examination  shall  be  set  in  the 
School  Leaving  examination. 

It  was  then  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, by  Dr.  Shurtleff,  seconded  by  Prof.  Kneeland,  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  as  regards  Section 
three  be  adopted  in  respect  to  compulsory  subjects  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  also  in  respect  to  optional  subjects  except 
history,  and  that  the  sub-committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent at  the  February  meeting  a  report  concerning  the  pro- 
posed means  and  method  of  teaching  Character  and  Cit- 
izenship, it  being  understood  that  Sections  5,  10,  and  11  of 
the  Report  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  being  put  from 
the  chair  was  carried. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  secure  additional 
otfice-staff  reported  that  a  favorable  interview  had  been 
held  with  the  Premier  and  the  Treasurer,  and  that  a  suit- 
able appointment  might  be  expected. 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  at  the  next  meeting  for  the  appointment  of  an  In- 
spector for  the  Protestant  schools  of  Labrador. 

Miss  Norris  brought   up  the  question  of  University 
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courses  for  teachers,  particularly  in  Montreal  and  the 
vicinity,  who  wish  to  qualify  by  additional  work  for  higher 
diplomas  than  they  now  hold. 

It  was  moved  that  Miss  Xorris?  report  be  received 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  Committee  with  the  scheme  be 
recorded. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  interview  the  McGill 
authorities  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  a  course  of  lectures  this  year. 

A  report  on  the  special  inspection  of  French  in  the 
High  Schools  was  submitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee.  A  Course  of  Study  prepared  for  the  Com- 
missioners' High  School  of  Quebec  was  referred  to  the 
sub-committee  on  the  Course  of  Study  for  a  report. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  25th  of 
February,  1921,  to  be  held  at  36  Belmont  St.,  Montreal,  at 
10  a.m. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE,  E.  I.  REXFORD, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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PROVINCIAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    PROTESTANT 
TEACHERS. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION. 

I  give  notice  that  at  the  next  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Que- 
bec, I  shall  move  the  following  motions  to  amend  the 
constitution : 

(1).  That  in  Article  No.  5  of  the  Constitution,  after 
the  words,  "Council  of  Public  Instruction"  there  be  added: 
"a  Representative  on  the  Corporation  of  McGill  Univers- 
ity." 

(2).  That  in  the  same  Article,  after  the  words,  "until 
their  successors  are  elected,"  the  following  be  added:  "The 
office  of  Representative  on  the  Corporation  of  McGill 
University  shall  be  held  for  a  period  of  three  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  month  of  July  following  election." 

(3).  That  in  paragraph  D,  Section  3,  of  the  By-laws 
tl  ere  be  added  to  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  nominated, 
"Representative  on  the  Corporation  of  McGill  University 
— at  least  two  candidates." 

JOHN  S.  ASTBURY. 
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NOTICES  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  27th  of  November,  1920, 
to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Catherine- 
de-Hatley,  county  of  Stanstead,  the  lots  Xos.  28  and  29  of 
range  8.  the  lot  Xo.  27  of  range  7,  all  of  the  township  of 
Stanstead:  the  lot  Xo.  1448  of  the  township  of  Hatley;  the 
lot  Xo.  4-H  of  range  11  of  the  township  of  Magog,  hereto- 
fore Hatley.  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality 
of  Magog,  township,  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 

'rder-in-Council,  dated  the  15th  March  ,1921,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  La-Presentation-de-la- 
Sainte-Vierge,  county  of  Jacques-Cartier,  the  lots  Xos.  505 
to  530,  inclusively,  the  lots  Xos.  532  to  536,  inclusively, 
537.  excepted  the  part  thereof  belonging  to  Mr.   Fraser. 

539.  541.  542.  544.  546,  547.  548,  549,  part  of  lot 
540  and  part  of  lot  Xo.  543  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the 
parish  of  Saint-Laurent.  895  and  896  of  the  official  cadastre 
of  the  parish  of  Saints-Anges-de-Lachine,  and  to  erect  all 
the  above  territory  into  a  distinct  school  municipality. 
under  the  name  of  Saint-Theophile. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 

'rder-in-Council.  dated  4th  of  April.  1921,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Kempt  (Padoue),  county 
of  Matane.  the  lots  Xos.  597  to  756,  inclusively,  of  the  fifth 
range  of  the  Seigniory  of  Metis,  county  of  Matane.  and  to 
annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the  school  municipality  of 
Saint-Octave,  same  county. 

Such  annexation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July, 
1921. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased. 
by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  fifth  April.  1921,  to  detach 
fro  mthe  school  municipality  of  Cote  Saint-Joachim, 
county  of  Two  Mountains,  the  lot  Xo.  272  of  the  official 
cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Sainte-Scholastique  and  to  annex 
it  to  the  school  municipality  of  the  village  of  Sainte- 
Scholastique  same  County. 
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The  above  annexation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  July, 
1921. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  1921,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  L'Ange-Gardien,  county 
of  Labelle,  the  lots  Nos.  la,  lc,  2a,  2b,  3a,  3c,  3d,  4a,  4b, 
hc,  4e,  4f,  4g,  4h,  4i,  4j  of  range  2;  the  lots  Nos.  la,  lb,  lc, 
2a,  2b,  3a,  3b,  4a,  4b,  4c  of  range  3 ;  the  lots  Nos.  1  and  2, 
3a,  3b,  3c,  4a,  4b,  5  and  6  of  range  4;  the  lots  Nos.  la,  lb, 
le,  2a,  2b,  2c,  3a,  3b,  4a,  4b,  5a,  5c,  6  and  7b  of  range  5;  the 
lets  Nos.  la,  lb,  lc,  Id,  2a,  2b,  3  and  4b  of  range  3,  all  of 
tr.e  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  L'Ange-Gardien,  and 
to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a  distinct  school  muni- 
cipality, under  the  name  of  "Cousineau". 

This  erection  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July, 
1921. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  7th  of  May,  1921,  to  detach 
from  the  Catholic  school  municipality  of  Metis,  county  of 
Matane,  the.  south  part  of  the  lots  Nos.  165  and  167; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  I.  C.  Railway  comprising 
3  1-2  arpents  by  5;  the  south  part  of  lot  No.  168;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  I.  C.  Railway,  comprising  1  arpent,  4 
perches  and  7  feet  by  5  arpents,  and  to  annex  all  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Octave,  same 
county. 

To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Lotbiniere, 
parish,  the  lots  Nos.  587  to  606  inclusively,  of  the  official 
cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Louis-de-Lotbiniere,  and  to 
annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Edouard, 
same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  14th  of  May,  1921,  to  de- 
tach from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Antoine-de- 
Tilly.  county  of  Lotbiniere,  the  lots  Nos.  466  to  503,  in- 
clusively, of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-  An- 
toine-de-Tilly  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipal- 
ity of  Saint-Apollinaire,  same  county. 

The  foregoing  annexations  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  July,   1921. 
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His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  14th  of  May.  1921.  to  de- 
tach from  the  school  municipality  of  L'Ange-Gardien, 
countv  of  Labelle.  the  lots  Xos.  23-7  and  23-2  of  range  1  : 
the  lots  Xos.  28a.  28ab.  28c.  27c,  27bc.  26a.  26b,25c,25p, 
24.24!..  24c.  24e.  23a.  23ba.  22a.  22c.  22a.  21c.  21b.  21dc. 
21a.  20b.  20b.  19b.  19ac.  18a.  18b.  17a  of  range  2:  the  lots 
Nos.  22d.  22cb..23c.  23b.  23a.  24c.  24p.  24a.  25ab,  26p.  26a. 
27d,  27c.  27b.  27  28a,  of  range  3:  the  lots  Xos.  28a. 

28cb.  27bc.  27b.  27a.  26a.  25ba.  25c.  24c.  23ab.  23c.  22b.  23c. 
22b,  23c.  23d.  22c.  22b.  23cb  of  range  4.  all  of  the  official 
cadastre  of  the  parish  of  L'Ange-Gardien.  and  to  erect  all 
the  above  territory  into  a  distinct  school  municipality, 
under  the  name  of  "Ribot."  - 

To  divide  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Clet.  county 
of  Soulanges.  into  three  distinct  school  municipalities : 

1.  The  first,  which  will  keep  th  ename  of  Saint-Clet, 
to  comprise  the  following  territory :  lots  Xos.  70  of  the 
official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Clet.  belonging  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Besner.  to  lot  Xo.  105.  belonging  to  Mr. 
Simeon  Ouellette  and  lot  Xo.  140.  belonging  to  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Leduc  to  lot  Xo.  150,  belonging  to  Mr.  Theophile 
Poirier  and  lots  Nos.  203,  belonging  to  Mrs.  \Y.  X.  Besner 
to  lot  Xo.  212.  belonging  to  Mr.  Hormisdas  Arsenault: 

2.  The  second  which  will  be  designated  under  the 
name. of  Saint-Clet  Xo.  1.  will  comprise  lots  Xos.  151  of 
the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Clet,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Auguste  Menard  to  lot  Xo.  176,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Moise  Bourbonnais.  and  from  lot  X'o.  213.  belonging  to 
Mr.  Velar.ie  Besner.  as  far  as  lot  Xo.  230  belonging  to  Mr. 
Velarie  Bourbonnais,  and  the  parts  of  lot  Xo.  233  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Josaphat  Huneault  and  Wilfrid  Farand ; 

3.  The  third,  which  will  be  designated  under  the  name 
of  Saint-Clet  Xo.  2,  will  comprise  lots  Nos.  106  of  the  of- 
ficial cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Clet,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Telesphore  Bourbonnais,  to  lot  Xo.  139,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Georges  Lalonde  ,and  lots  Xos.  231.  belonging  to  Mr. 
Magloire  Martineau  as  far  as  the  part  of  lot  Xo.  233,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Marcelin  Farand. 
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To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Dijon, 
county  of  Dorchester,  the  lots  Nos.  626,  633,  637,  641,  645, 
649,  653,  657,  661,665,  667  to  689,  inclusively,  of  the  5th 
range  of  the  township  of  Standon;  the  lots  Nos.  703,  706, 
710,  714,  718,  722,  726,  730,  734,  738,  740,  741,  742,  743,  746 
to  781  inclusively,  of  the  6th  range  of  the  township  of 
Standon,  andto  annex  all  this  territory  to  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  Saint-Leon-de-Standon,  same  county. 

This  annexation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  Julv, 
1921. 

To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Maria, 
county  of  Bonaventure,  the  lots  Nos.  1  to  13c,  inclusively 
of  the  firts  range,  west  part  of  the  township  of  Maria;  the 
lots  Nos.  1  to  21c  inclusively,  of  the  first  range,  east  part 
ef  the  township  of  Maria;  the  lots  Nos.  1  to  13c  inclusively, 
cf  the  second  range,  west  part  of  the  township  of  Maria ; 
the  lots  Nos.  1  to  9c  inclusively,  of  the  second  range,  east 
part  of  the  township  of  Maria;  the  lots  Nos.  1  to  4  inclus- 
ively, of  the  third  range  of  the  township  of  Maria,  and  to 
annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the  school  municipality  of 
Carleton,  same  county. 

To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint- 
Francois-Xavier-de-Shefford,  county  of  Shefford,  the  lots 
Nos.  1017,  1115  P,  1116,  and  P.  1114,875  of  the  township 
of  Brome,  and  to  annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Saint-Bernardin-de-Waterloo,  same 
county.     - 

This  annexation  to  effect  on  the  first  of  July,  1921. 

To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  the  parish 
of  Contrecoeur,  county  of  Vercheres,  all  the  territory  of 
this  municipality  situated  to  the  west  of  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  the  village  of  Contrecoeur,  and  to  erect  all  the 
above  territory  into  a  separate  school  municipality,  under 
the  name  of  Contrecoeur-west. 

This  annexation  to  effect  on  the  first  of  July,  1921. 
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The  Story  a  Map  Can  Tell. 

A  map  of  the  New  Europe  tells  a  story  in  which  a  child 
may  read  fascinating  lessons  of  geography. 

Compare  the  Old  Europe  with  the  Xew;  and  the  re- 
made continent  presents  a  pattern  as  entrancing  as  a 
puzzle  picture  or  a  building  block  design,  only  it  has  vastly 
more  meaning. 

A  bulletin  issued  in  conection  with  a  map  compiled  by 
the  National  Geographical  Society  to  record  changes  ef- 
fected by  all  treaties,  agreements  and  plebiscites  to  date 
says,  in  part : 

"Mayflower  colonists  encountered  a  new  continent  in 
1620;  Americans  of  1921  can  almost  imagine  their  sensa- 
tions as  we  gaze  at  a  map  of  the  Xew  Europe. 

What  a  Bird's-Eye  View  Discloses. 

"Even  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  made-over  continent 
would  disclose: 

"Cleaver-shaped  Czechoslovakia,  unwittingly  sym- 
bolical in  contour,  jamming  its  western  wedge  far  into 
Germany,  lightly  tipping  with  its  eastern  panhandle  a 
much  magnified  Rumania. 

"Shrunken  Austria  and  pared-down  Hungary  nestling 
below,  remnants  of  bygone  splendor  and  objects  of  present 
economic  charity,  seen  not  much  larger  than  Maine.  And 
they  are  not. 

"Resurrected  Poland  to  the  north  bespeaks  a  rein- 
carnation rather  than  a  relic.  Two  free  cities,  Fiume  and 
Danzig,  give  added  flavor  of  the  medieval. 

Even  Shapes  of  Nations  Are  Significant. 

"Even  the  shapes  of  the  nations  of  Central  Europe 
tell  a  significant  story.  Compare  their  curving  contours, 
as  if  they  had  been  ground  and  rounded  bv  ceaseless  war 
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storms,  with  the  angular  mosaic  pattern  of  the  western 
States  of  the  United  States. 

"Three  tiny  republics — Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania — 
lear  their- Aphrodite  heads  from  the  Baltic  waters.  Above 
them  is  suspended  Finland,  born  without  the  terrible  birth 
pangs  of  the  new  lands  farther  south. 

"The  patch  work  that  formerly  denoted  the  Balkan 
States  seems  to  have  squirmed  its  queer  way  northward 
toward  the  Baltic.  As  new  countries  are  scattered  freely 
about,  Montenegro,  of  romantic  memory,  has  disappeared. 
And  familiar  Turkey  has  all  but  gone. 

Obstacles  Strew  Prussia's  Coveted  Path. 

"The  eye  notes  obstacles  that  strew  Berlin's  one- 
time path  of  ambition  to  Bagdad.  One  may  trace  the  sea 
route  which  island  Britain  gained  by  legitimate  means  to 
her  Asiatic  spheres. 

"Karlsbad  may  be  as  charming  by  its  new  name  of 
Karlovy  Vary,  but  it  is  harder  to  find.  Our  mythical 
Martian  needs  with  his  map  an  index  with  old  and  new 
names  to  learn  his  way  about.  Patriotism  has  made  many 
restored  cities  unrecognizable  without  such  aid. 

"Formerly  the  average  layman  regarded  a  map  much 
as  he  did  a  railroad  time  table.  It  was  essential  upon  rare 
occasions.  Today  the  well  informed'  must  employ  a  map 
to  understand  the  great  educational  value  of  his  daily 
newspaper. 

"To  him  who  reads  a  map  with  the  care  that  he  scans 
the  printed  column  the  map  will  impart  its  fascinating 
story  of  historic  peoples,  their  present-day  struggles,  the 
constant  inter-action  of  the  human  being  and  his  physical 
environment." 

Common  Carriers — and  a  Few  Not  So  Common. 

Tractors  are  crawling  over  the  snow-covered  fields  of 
northern  Greenland   carrying  the   supplies   of   the   Lange 
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Koch  expedition.  This  novel  use  of  a  new-born  vehicle 
recalls  that  some  of  the  oldest  transportation  methods  still 
are  employed  in  regions  whose  civilization  is  older  and 
1  igher  than  that  of  the  Greenland  Eskimo. 

The  ox-cart  still  serves  the  Southern  "darky"  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  in  other 
portions  of  the  South,  as  his  coach  and  four  for  the  Sunday 
"go-to-meetin\"  During  the  week  the  stolid  beast  plows 
tobacco  and  cotton  frields.  In  India  bullocks  hitched  to  a 
wagon  with  an  ornate  bee-hive  shaped  or  elongated  cover- 
ing, not  unlike  the  picturesque  tobacco  schooner,  convey 
the  Burmese  man  and  his  family  along  the  road  toManda- 
lay.  Xor  does  this  animal  cease  being  a  means  of  trans- 
portation upon  his  death.  The  natives  blow  up  his  skin  and 
use  it  as  a  float  or  raft  on  which  they  crass  the  rivers. 

In  Arctic  regions  and  in  Alaska  particularly  the  dog 
has  rendered  mankind  inestimable  assistance.  Today  he  is 
the  means  by  which  letters,  parcels,  and  provisions  reach 
the  snow-bound  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  The  reindeer 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  transportation  system 
of  Alaska. 

The  dog  is  the  Belgian  peasants'  close  friend,  draw- 
ing the  truck  and  milk  wagons  in  many  towns. 

One  of  the  quaintest  wagons  of  the  schooner  type  now 
in  use  is  drawn  by  camels  through  the  streets  of  certain 
towns  in  India.  That  country  affords  a  variety  of  con- 
i  eyances  and  conveyors  among  which  even  the  most  blase 
of  novelty  seekers  might  find  something  to  interest  him — 
the  humped  ox,  the  horse,  the  donkey,  the  camel,  the 
elephant,  and  the  human  being  carrying  a  long  pole  across 
his  shoulder  upon  which  his  burden  is  slung, 

The  back  of  man  bears  the  burdens  in  China.  And 
so  the  chain  of  burden-bearers  goes  around  the  world,  with 
the  elephant  of  Siam  that  piles  the  native  teak,  the  carabao 
that  threshes  the  rice  of  the  Philippines,  the  man  who  pro- 
pels the  palanquin,  the  jinrikisha,  and,  lately,  the  "jinriko- 
mobile"  of  Japan,  the  trotting  ox  of  Ceylon,  the  splendid 
horses  of  Arabia,  the  saddle  ox  of  Central  Africa,  and  the 
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camel  of  the  Sahara  and  Central  Asia,  to  the  llama  of  the 
high  Andes,  the  ubiquitous  automobile,  and  the  homely 
but  utilitarian  little  burro  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America.  Thousands  of  these  last  named  little  animals 
daily  tread  the  trail  leading  from  the  lowlands  to  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  delivering  in  the  capital  of  Bolivia  practically 
everything  the  city  gets  from  the  outside  world.  Patiently, 
too,  the  burro  has  trailed  its  way  through  history,  from 
a  period  in  the  Holy  Land  older  than  that  in  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  fled  from  Herod's  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
thence  to  Northern  Spain  and  across  to  America  with  the 
Spanish  explorers  and  colonizers. 

The  section  of  France  known  as  Landes  discloses  one 
method  of  traversing  her  many  square  miles  of  flat,  sandy 
marshes  that  is  probably  employed  by  few  except  the 
American  boy  in  play.  The  shepherds  in  this  area  tend 
their  flocks  on  high  stilts. 

There  is  one  city  at  least  in  which  the  horse  has  no 
prestige — Venice.  It  has  often  been  called  the  "horseless 
city."  If  traffic  policemen  are  necessary  on  her  liquid 
highways,  they  occupy  their  minds  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  freight  boats  from  submerging  the  amorous 
and  oblivious  gondolier. 

The  Mother  Goose  rhyme  about  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick  maker  who  went  to  sea  in  a  tub 
may  have  had  its  inspiration  in  one  of  the  curious  circular 
wickerwork  boats,  covered  with  skins,  which  are  in  daily 
use  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers  for  hauling  both 
freight  and  passengers. 

The  Long,  Long  Trail  of  the  Gypsy. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  becoming  mild  again,  some 
fine  day  you  will  discover  a  camp  of  gypsies  near  your 
door-step,  and  wonder  where  in  the  world  they  came  from. 
The  world  has  been  wondering  for  many  a  century  whence 
the  original  gypsies  came. 

George   Borrow   relates  that  the  first  gypsies  made 
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their  appearance  in  Moldavia  in  1417.  and  no  one  seems 
tc  be  verv  certain  in  regard  to  their  place  of  origin.  The 
original  3,000  increased  to  formidable  proportions  in  a 
century  or  two,  and  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II  tried  to 
civilize  them,  with  no  success. 

In  the  early  days  each  little  band  had  a  captain  whom 
they  honored  with  the  title  of  count.  To  secure  the  covet- 
ed position  this  leader  had  to  be  valiant  and  courageous 
in  the  pillaging  expeditions  for  food  and  sagacious  and 
crafty  enough  to  settle  their  disputes.  For  this  he  was 
allowed  a  third  of  anything,  that  the  band  stole. 

Despite  their  marauding  tendencies,  and  their  more 
or  less  contemptuous  attitude  toward  people  not  "of  the 
blood,"  they  have  a  code  of  morals  which  contains  many 
excellent  requirements.  A  true  gypsy  must  not  have  a 
quarrelsome  disposition,  and  he  never  reveals  the  secrets 
of  th  brotherhood.  Though  thy  make  the  rest  of  mankind 
their  lawful  prey,  they  are  capable  of  great  sacrifices  for 
each  other.  They  pledge  themselves  never  to  marry  out 
of  thir  own  sect,  nor  will  they  teach  their  language  to  any- 
one not  a  gypsy  by  blood  or  adoption. 

Their  daredevil  spirit  perhaps  has  had  a  passing  influ- 
ence on  most  of  the  countries  in  which  these  wanderers 
have  lived.  At  least  England  is  accredited  with  having 
contracted  her  love  of  horse  racing  from  them,  and  they 
are  nearly  always  to  be  found  among  her  jockeys  and  in 
attendance  upon  her  Derby-. 

These  might-be  children  of  Cain  or  the  wandering  Jew 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  races  in  the  world  in  their 
youth.  Their  complexions  are  dark,  wit  ha  warm  rich  color 
underneath,  their  faces  are  oval,  their  features  regular,  and 
their  bodies  lithe  and  graceful.  But  the  exposure  to  sun, 
wind,  sleet  and  snow  in  a  short  time  so  transforms  them 
into  hideousness  that  a  beautiful  youth  who  might  have 
posed  as  St.  Michael  for  a  Raphael,  finds  himself  a  fit 
model  for  the  devil  who  contended  with  his  earlier  .self 
as  the  angel  in  the  picture. 

Pretending  a  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical  and 
dabbling  in  fortune  telling  have  always  been  within  the 
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province  of  the  gypsy  women.  They  have  claimed  that 
they  could  witch  away  troublesome  ailments  of  the  heart 
and  have  propounded  queer  love  philters  which  instead  of 
imbuing  the  unfortunate  taker  with  a  steadiness  of  aim 
with  his  love  arrows,  have  poisoned  his  digestive  tract. 

But  they  realize  the  monetary  value  of  the  myth  con- 
cerning their  ability  to  divine  the  future,  and  have  since 
the  beginning  of  their  history  capitalized  it.  In  Spain 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  race  now  lives,  travelers 
say  that  they  find  neatly  whitewashed  caves  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  that  even  gypsy  royalty  will  caper  and 
career  in  fantastic  dances  for  the  coins  of  a  casual  visitor. 
How  a  Natural  Infernal  Machine  Destroyed  an  Island. 

Recent  volcanic  activity  in  Hawaii  serves  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  great  "safety-valve 
legions"  of  the  earth,  is  seldom  free  from  an  outpouring 
of  molten  materials.  Many  of  the  islands  of  this  largest 
ocean  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Great  streams  of  lava  well 
up,  first  in  one  part  of  the  Pacific,  then  in  another. 

One  of  the  greatest  regions  of  volcanic  disturbance 
has  been  in  and  near  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  Pacific,  where  that  body  of  water  mets 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Volcano-made  in  the  first  place,  and  constantly  being 
remade  by  them,  Java  has  more  volcanoes  than  any  area 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  Estimates  of  the  active  and  extinct 
craters  range  from  100  t  ol50.  Everywhere  in  Java,  in  the 
huge  crater  lakes,  in  fissures  that  now  are  river  beds,  even 
in. ancient  temples,  half  finished  when  interrupted  by  some 
fiery  convulsion,  are  evidences  of  cataclysmic  forces — such 
turbulent  forces  as  now  are  in  continuous  hysteria  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  in  Alaska,  and  break 
their  crusted  surface  cage  intermittently  in  Java. 

The  "treacherous  Klot,"  as  the  natives  call  it,  all  but 
wiped  out  the  town  of  Blitar,  but  even  its  devastation,  as 
reported  to  the  State  Department,  was  mild  compared  to 
the  violent  upheavel  of  Krakatoa  in  1883.  Then  Mother 
Nature  turned  anarchist  and  planted  a  Gargantuan  infernal 
machine  on  the  doorstep  of  Java. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 


MR.  J.  N.  MILLER  HONOURED. 

On  Thursday,  June  2nd,  a  very  large  gathering  took 
place  at  the  Laval  Normal  School,  Quebec,  to  do  honour 
to  Mr.  J.  N.  Miller  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  annivers- 
ary of  his  educational  career.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  the  French  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  also  Secretary  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  began  his  work  in  education  in  Montreal  fifty  years 
ago,  where  he  had  graduated  from  the  Jacques  Cartier 
Normal  School.  One  of  his  teacher  associates  in  Montreal 
was  the  late  Sir  P.  E.  Leblanc,  who  preceded  Sir  Charles 
Fitzpatrick  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province. 

The  proceedings  on  June  2nd  opened  with  a  religious 
service  at  9.15  a.m.,  followed  by  an  address  from  Mon- 
seigneur  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Joliette,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Miller's  in  his  Montreal  teaching  days. 

At  the  close  of  the  religious  ceremonies  the  reception, 
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presentations  and  addresses  took  place  in  the  main  hall  of 
the  Normal  School,  a  large  number  being  present. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Magnan,  Inspector-General  of  Catholic 
Schools,  presided  and  first  called  upon  the  Bishop  of 
joliette  to  invest  Mr.  Miller  as  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Gregory,  an  honour  conferred  by  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Magnan  then  read  an  address  to  Mr.  Miller,  ex- 
pressing the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  not  only  in  the 
Department  but  in  educational  circles  throughout  the 
Province,  and  on  behalf  of  the  special  committee  and  con- 
tributors presented  him  with  his  portrait  in  oil,  which  had 
been  executed  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Miller  responded  feelingly  and  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Perrault,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Coloniza- 
tion, and  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Province  in  the  absence 
of  Hon.  Mr.  David  in  Europe,  then  addressed  trie  assembly 
most  eloquently,  congratulating  Mr.  Miller  on  his  long  and 
useful  career  as  an  educator  and  departmental  administra- 
tor, and  emphasizing  the  important  part  that  education 
must  continue  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  Province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Delage,  Superintendent,  and  Dr.  Parmelee, 
English  Secretary,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Department, 
both  testifying  to  the  deep  personal  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Miller  is  held  by  all. 

At  one  o'clock  there  was  an  adjournment  to  the  din- 
ing hall  of  the  Normal  School,  where  a  magnificent 
luncheon  was  served.    About  250  persons  sat  down. 

The  speakers  at  this  function  were  Premier  Tasche- 
reau,  Bishop  Forbes,  Judge  Choquette,  Mr.  C.  J.  Simard, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Lanctot,  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General,  Mgr.  Rouleau,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  Inspector-General  of 
Protestant  Schools. 

Premier  Taschereau's  address  was  a  brilliant  one, 
sparkling  with  humour  but  at  the  same  time  manifesting 
his  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  education  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  in  all  branches. 

Mr.  Miller  replied  in  a  happy  and  thoughtful  manner. 
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IMPERIAL    CONFERENCE    OF    TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Some  Distinguished  Features  of  the  Educational  Systems 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces 

GEORGE  W.   PARMELEE 

Notwithstanding  the  directions  suggested  by  the  title 
of  my  paper,  I  have  conceived  the  idea  that  its  value  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  will  give  to  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  Canada  here  present  a  view  of  the 
origin  and  of  the  characteristics  of  our  various  provincial 
systems  of  education.  The  limits  of  space  set  for  me  make 
it  impracticable  to  unite  a  general  treatment  that  would 
be  desired  by  strangers  with  a  detailed  and  comparative 
statement  that  would  suit  Canadian  educationists  who 
know  the  general  features  of  all  our  systems  and  the 
minute  particulars  of  their  respective  provinces. 

Under  the  British  North  America  Act,  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1867,  four  provinces  entered  into  a 
confederation  ,and  since  then  five  other  provinces  have 
united  with  them  and  now  together  form  the  Dominion  of 
C  anada.  For  wise  reasons  of  statecraft,  education  was  one 
of  the  matters  that  were  assigned  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provinces,  and  education  has  therefore  de- 
\  eloped  since  1867,  as  it  had  done  before,  according  to  the 
laws  and  practices  of  the  several  component  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Yet  this  development  has  on  the  whole  been 
singularly  similar  in  its  main  features.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  democratic  in  form.  The  two  largest  provinces,  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  date  their  first  serious  attempt  to  establish 
a  system  of  education  to  the  time  of  their  union  in  1841. 

Although  the  insurrection  of  1837  in  these  two  prov- 
inces was  a  thing  of  the  past  the  demand  for  democratic 
forms  of  Government  in  municipal  and  educational  matters 
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was  such  as  to  have  a  determining  effect  upon  the  policy 
of  those  who  framed  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  by  which 
systems  of  education  were  provided.  Dr.  Ryerson,  whose 
work  will  never  be  forgotten,  visited  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  projected  a  law  for 
Ontario  that  endeavored  to  make  a  just  balance  between 
the  claims  for  local  control  of  education  and  the  duty  of 
the  central  government  to  impose  itself  when  local  feeling 
and  effort  were  apathetic  and  insufficient. 

Although  Dr.  Ryerson  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  an 
imitator  he  was  influenced  by  two  such  widely  divergent 
types  of  school  systems  as  were  the  product  of  the  theory 
of  government  prevailing  in  the  New  England  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  Prussia  on  the  other.  In  Quebec,  as  a 
result  of  the  studies  of  various  systems,  that  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  favored  as  a  type  upon  which  to  lay 
down  the  procedure  for  government  of  the  schools  through 
the  people  of  the  local  educational  centres,  but  again  there 
was  selection  and  adaptation  rather  than  imitation. 

In  the  maritime  provinces  the  influence  of  the  Scottish 
population  largely  directed  the  character  of  education  in 
all  its  branches,  while  the  Government's  machinery  for  the 
control  of  the  schools  followed  the  democratic  trend  as  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  western  provinces  of  Canada,  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia,  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  eastern  provinces  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  their  systems  of  education.  They  are  newer 
settlements  made  by  men  from  Eastern  Canada  in  the  first 
instance,  who  had  been  educated  under  established  systems 
of  which  they  saw  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  features. 
Untrammeled  by  tradition  and  prejudice  they  could  start 
2.1  the  beginning,  at  a  time,  too,  when  educational  theory 
and  practice  the  world  over  were  well  established  and  well 
known.  And,  be  is  said,  they  seem  to  have  made  good  use 
of  their  exceptional  opportunities. 

In  all  provinces  it  is  equally  recognized  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  at  the  public  expense  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  the  people,  while  not  denying  the 
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right  of  private  institutions  to  provide  special  forms 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  a  portion  of  the  people  who  are 
able  to  satisfy  them  at  their  own  expense. 

A  department  of  education  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration, direction  and  control  of  this  important  func- 
tion of  government.  In  the  five  western  provinces  the  de- 
partment is  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  education  who 
is  responsible  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  for  the  policy 
and  the  action  of  his  department.  In  the  four  eastern  prov- 
inces the  chief  officer  of  the  department  is  the  superintend- 
ent, who  is  a  permanent  officer  and  a  member  of  the  civil 
service.  As  such  he  controls  his  department  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  given  to  him  by  the  law,  and  is 
responsible  for  his  acts  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  rather 
than  to  the  people.  The  difference  between  the  systems 
just  mentioned  is  not  in  practice  so  great  as  would  appear. 
"When  the  titular  head  of  the  department  is  a  superintend- 
ent the  responsibility  for  his  acts  rests  with  the  ministry 
as  a  whole,  while  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  all  the  pro- 
posals of  his  department  and  all  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  introduced  by  a  minister  of  the  crown,  who, 
with  his  colleagues,  is  responsible  to  the  people  quite  as 
much  as  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  minister  of  education. 

All  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  the  con- 
trol of  teacher  training,  the  authorization  of  text-books, 
the  courses  of  study,  the  classification  of  schools,  the  pro- 
vision of  summer  schools,  and  such  matters  generally, 
emanate  from  the  departments. 

Each  province  is  divided  for  educational  purposes 
into  territorial  units  known  as  school  municipalities,  or 
school  sections.  For  each  of  these  territories  a  school 
board  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  required  by  law  to 
provide  all  the  school  facilities  necessary  for  its  own  school 
population.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  wide  and  fundamental 
divergence  of  practice.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  what 
is  known  as  the  township  system  prevails,  the  limits  of  the 
school  municipality  being  coterminous  with  the  township 
and  extending  over  a  territory  that  may  require  20  or 
more  different  districts.   The  school  board  levies  an  equal 
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rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  throughout  the  whole 
municipality,  provides  schools  for  all  the  districts  which  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  have,  and  pays  from  a  common 
fund  the  expenses  incurred  in  each  district  without  any 
regard  to  the  contributions  made  to  this  common  fund  by 
such  district.  In  this  way  the  number  of  school  boards  is 
lessened,  the  richer  groups  assist  the  poorer  ones,  and  the 
questions  arising  between  different  groups  are  referred  to 
one  body  only.  In  most  of  the  western  provinces  there,  is 
a  school  board  for  each  school,  although  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  the  system  of  larger  unit 
administration  as  the  better  one. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  provinces  education  is  supported 
by  local  taxation  upon  real  estate,  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions, and  by  fees.  The  relations  between  these  sources 
differ  considerably,  but  local  taxation  bears  the  heavy  part 
of  the  burden.  However,  the  demand  for  larger  contribu- 
tions from  the  provincial  purse  is  becoming  more  insistent, 
and  the  principle  of  free  schools  up  to  University  work  is 
largely  adopted  or  accepted  as  an  ideal. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  no  fees  are  charged  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  while  in  the  rest 
of  the  province  school  boards  are  empowered  to  abolish 
by  resolution,  the  fee  system  entirely,  and  are  limited  to 
a  maximum  charge  of  $5.00  a  year  per  pupil  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

While  there  has  been  the  same  general  policy  in  all 
the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  means  of  edu- 
cation at  the  public  expense  so  as  to  lead  up  by  natural 
steps  to  University  matriculation,  and  in  recent  years 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  broadening  education  so  as  to 
provide  vocational  training,  there  has  been  no  uniformity 
in  respect  to  the  universities  themselves.  The  earliest 
universities  and  colleges  came  into  existence  through 
private  benevolence  or  church  effort,  and  received  little  or 
no  direct  financial  aid  from  the  public  funds.  Some  of 
these  institutions  struggled  through  years  of  toil  and  ap- 
prehension to  greatness  before  their  value  was  appreciated 
by  men  in  public  life.    Ontario,  however,  has  long  had  its 
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provincial  university,  and  has  given  aid  to  other  universi- 
ties of  private  foundation  and  control.  The  four  more 
western  provinces  have  not  waited  for  the  chances  of 
private  benevolence,  but  have  each  established  its  own 
provincial  institution,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time 
staffed  and  equipped  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  creditably 
the  work  expected  of  modern  universities.  In  Quebec, 
ZvIcGill.  Laval  and  Bishops,  until  recent  years,  received 
little,  insignificantly  little,  government  aid.  The  first  was 
so  magnificently  endowed  by  the  wealthy  men  of  Montreal, 
and  the  other  two  were  so  well  provided  for  by  their  re- 
spective churches  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  quite  able 
to  look  after  themselves  financially,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  demands  for  new  development  were  more 
than  their  resources  could  meet.  Without  going  into  par- 
ticulars, it  may  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  has 
changed,  that  yearly  legislative  appropriations  are  now 
made,  the  last  including  a  special  contribution  of  three 
million  of  dollars  to  McGill.  Laval,  and  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Montreal,  in  equal  shares.  The 
maritime  provinces  have  more  universities  than  their  popu- 
lation needs,  the  University  of  Xew  Brunswick,  and  Dal« 
housie  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  equal  to  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Protestant  population  there. 

Attention  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  called  to  the 
fact  that  although  there  are  six  provincial  universities  in 
Canada  they  are  supported  rather  than  controlled  by  the 
various  governments  concerned.  Their  management  is 
vested  in  special  bodies  for  the  express  purpose  of  leaving 
them  free  to  develop  without  interference  or  direction  for 
oplitical  purposes. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said 
that  the  various  educational  systems  of  Canada  are  so 
similar  in  organization  and  ideals  as  to  present  no  striking 
points  of  distinction  to  one  who  is  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  situation,  and  that  the  real  differences  lie  in  the  de- 
grees of  achievement.  Comparisons  suggested  by  this 
statement  would  obviously  be  improper  here,  but  the  out- 
standing problems  affecting  different  localities,  and  pecu- 
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liar  to  them  may  be  mentioned  briefly.  The  distinctive 
task  of  the  western  provinces  is  to  assimilate,  and  to  edu- 
cate into  British  citizenship,  the  large  groups  of  Europeans 
who  come  to  our  shores  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  anxious  to  retain  their  own  language  and  to  per- 
petuate amongst  themselves  the  social  customs  of  their 
homeland,  speaking,  in  a  city  like  Winnipeg,  a  very  babel 
of  tongues.  Our  large  eastern  cities,  especially  Montreal, 
have  the  same  problem  to  face  in  a  less  acute  form.  '  In 
eastern  Canada  the  dwindling  rural  population  makes  it 
difficult  to  guarantee  to  the  farming  class  that  education 
to  which  it  is  as  much  in  need  as  are  those  in  the  larger 
centres  of  dense  population  and  great  taxable  wealth.  As 
Canada  becomes  more  and  more  an  industrial  country  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  rural  and  urban  vocational 
training  will  be  great.  .These  questions  are  dealt  with, 
however,  in  other  papers  that  are  to  be  read  at  this 
conference. 

It  must  have  already  occurred  to  some  of  you  that  I 
may  omit  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  language  and  relig- 
ion that  have  been  the  cause  of  discussion  in  Canada  for 
years,  discussion  sometimes  carried  on  in  a  spirit  far  re- 
moved from  the  judicial  and  patient  calmness  that  should 
prevail  when  such  subjects  are  dealt  with.  They  cannot 
be  now  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  but  still  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  real  problem  must  be  admitted.  At  the  time 
of  Confederation  the  continued  existence  of  separate 
schools  in  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  recognized 
was  guaranteed.  Today,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the 
whole  system  is  organized  under  two  branches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  or  practically  the  non-Roman 
Catholic,  with  separate  school  boards,  different  courses  of 
study  and  text  books,  and  in  both  cases  with  religious 
instruction  of  a  definite  character  prevailing  in  all  the 
schools.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  the  teaching  is 
that  prescribed  by  the  church,  and  in  the  Protestant 
schools,  while  it  is  undenominational  in  character,  it  is 
based  upon  the  Bible.  In  this  religious  method  of  giving 
moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  bilingual  char- 
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acter  of  the  school  work,  Quebec  differs  more  from  the 
other  provinces  than  in  any  other  educational  ideal  or 
practice.  In  both  classes  of  schools  an  attempt  is  seriously 
and  successfully  made  to  teach  a  second  language  as  a  liv- 
ing spoken  tongue.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  force 
of  logic  rather  than  more  enlightened  views  of  language 
teaching.  The  group  of  over  two  million  French-speaking 
people  in  the  province  knows  that  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial reasons  alone  they  should  have  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  this  continent,  while  the  English 
minority  cannot  and  does  not  expect  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  struggle  for  successful  life  without  being  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  his  province.  As  a  consequence,  both 
languages  are  taught  in  all  the  schools  by  the  oral  method, 
and  much  more  time  is  given  and  much  better  results  are 
achieved  than  in  the  other  provinces  where  the  opportun- 
ity for  learning  the  other  tongue  in  social  intercourse  is 
limited.  In  Ontario  the  question  of  language  in  the  schools 
has  been  under  discussion  for  years,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to 
solve  the  problem,  or  to  suggest  its  discussion  on  the  plat- 
form here. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  an 
opinion  instead  of  recording  a  fact.  It  is  this:  With  our 
vast  extent  of  territory,  our  varied  population,  our  differ- 
ent degrees  of  industrial  and  agricultural  interests,  our  dif- 
ferent attitude  towards  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
language  in  schools,  we  must  expect  to  accomplish  our 
educational  destiny  by  variety  of  school  organization  and 
management,  while  we  have  unity  of  purpose,  high  ideals 
of  patriotism,  and  an  unflagging  determination  to  make 
the  education  of  our  children  contribute  not  only  to  their 
happiness  and  profit,  but  to  the  national  good. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  issued  to  teach- 
ers of  Elementary  Grades  in  all  schools: — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Quebec,  June   30th,   1921. 

The  attention  of  teachers  in  Protestant  schools  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  following  points  in  regard  to  the  work  in  the  Elemen- 
tary grades  for  the  school  year  1921-22. 

1.  Both  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  and  in  the  new  rural 
course,  "Scripture"  is  replaced  by  "Moral  and  Religious  Instruction". 
NEVERTHELESS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921-22  THE  SCRIPTURE 
COURSE  OF  1920-21  WILL  BE  CONTINUED. 

The  courses  of  study  were  adopted  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  Committee,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  proposed  new 
course  in  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  would  be  adopted  at  the 
May  meeting,  but  the  final  consideration  of  the  question  was  unavoid- 
ably postponed  for  the  year. 

2.  It  was  further  intended  that  a  special  Manual  for  Teachers 
would  accompany  the  outline  of  the  course  in  Moral  and  Religious 
Instruction,  and  in  the  rural  course  teachers  are  referred  to  this 
Manual.    It,  also,  is  necessarily  postponed  for  the  year. 

3.  The  following  are  the  limits  of  work  in  the  new  rural  course 
in  certain  subjects  and  texts: — 

LANG'S   INTRODUCTORY   GRAMMAR. 

Lang's  Introductory  Grammar: 

Class  III.  pages  1  to  48. 

Class  IV.   Complete. 
P.  S.  Composition: 

Class  IV.   pages  1   to   137. 
Alexander's  Speller: 

.  Class  III.    pages  1  to  24. 

Class  IV.   pages  24  to  88. 
Agriculture: 

Class   IV.  Hatch  &  Haselwood,   complete. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE, 

Secretary. 

By  next  year,  also,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  new  Manual  of  instructions,  pedagogical  and  other,  for 
the  elementary  schools.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  de- 
lay it  until  the  new  course  in  Moral  and  Religious  Instruc- 
tion has  been  adopted. 

The  new  combined  rural  course  in  four  "classes",  but 
of  at  least  seven  years'  duration,  is  in  some  respects  more 
advanced  in  its  character  than  the  work  in  the  first  seven 
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grades  of  the  Superior  Schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish 
?  sound  elementary  education  for  the  many  who  do  not  go 
beyond  the  elementary  school.  Its  success  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  good  judgment  (and  the  training)  of  the 
teacher.  In  Arithmetic  no  text  book  is  mentioned  but 
Smith's  Advanced  will  necessarily  be  the  one  used  in 
Classes  III.  and  IV.  at  any  rate,  and  possibly  for  the  senior 
pupils  in  Class  II.  In  Geography  the  usual  text  book  is 
continued  in  Classes  III.  and  IV.,  and  Senior  Class  II.. 
and  in  Canadian  History  Miss  Weaver's  book  is  continued, 
in  Classes  III.  and  IV. 


QUEBEC  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  an  address  on  the  Relations  of  the  geology  of  the 
Province  to  its  geography  delivered  before  the  Association 
of  Protestant  Women  Teachers  of  Quebec,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Sutherland  made  the  following  preliminary  remarks : — 

Your  kind  invitation  to  give  this  address  was  received 
in  January,  and  it  asked  that  I  should  deal  with  matters 
geographical  and  geological  of  special  interest  to  the  teach- 
ers of  Quebec.  I  have  had  several  months,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  points  might  be  selected  as  at  once  the  most 
profitable  and  most  interesting,  but  other  intervening 
duties  have  left  me  less  time  to  marshal  all  the  points  in 
anything  like  an  impressive  order.  This  drawback,  how- 
ever, may  serve  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  more  direct 
and,  perhaps,  less  tedious  to  you. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  are  in  order.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  number  of 
the  autumn  teachers'  conferences  held  by  the  inspectors, 
including  the  one  held  here  at  Quebec  by  Inspector 
McCutcheon  At  those  conferences  I  recommended  the 
reading  of  the  little  book  by  Dr.  Marion  I.  Xewbigin, 
Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  on  "Modern 
Geography."  as  the  best  outline  of  the  new  spirit  in  geo- 
graphical literature  and  teaching  in  Great  Britain. 
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That  recommendation  still  holds  good.  As  I  explained 
at  the  time,  it  is  not  a  text  book,  but  an  interesting  liter- 
ary presentation  of  the  lines  of  scientific  thought  and  ob- 
servation which  are  now  applied  to  the  subject  of  Geo- 
graphy. The  book  is  published  by  Williams  and  Norgate 
in  the  Home  University  Library  and  is  obtainable  through 
the  bookstores. 

But  since  that  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  actual 
text  books  of  Geography  now  in  use  in  Great  Britain.  A 
year  ago  last  October  the  National  Council  of  Education 
which  was  formed  at  Winnipeg,  asked  McGill  University 
to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  text  books  on  Geography  in 
use  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  while  Queen's 
was  invited  to  make  a  similar  survey  of  the  Literature 
texts  and  Toronto  University  of  the  History  texts.  I  was 
invited  by  McGill  University  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Geography.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  supplied  with  copies  not  only  of  all  the  Canadian 
text  books  but  also  with  a  number  of  the  books  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Of  the  results  of  that  Survey  I  can  say  nothing  here. 
The  Report  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  is  now  remitted  to  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
by  whom  it  will  doubtless  be  published  in  due  time. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  not  disclosing  any  secret  to 
state  that  throughout  Canada  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
with  our  Canadian  text  books  of  Geography.  I  fancy  that 
none  of  you  are  hopelessly  in  love  with  our  present  text 
books  in  this  Province.  Neither  the  junior  nor  the  senior 
book  can  be  very  inspiring  either  to  teacher  or  to  pupil. 
Fortunately  there  is  some  relief  in  sight  for  1921-22. 
Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography  replaces  the  senior  book 
in  Grades  IX.  and  X.  in  1921-22,  and  presumably  in  Grade 
XI.  also  in  1922-23.  The  junior  book  is  retained  for  the 
present,  simply  because  something  considerably  better  is 
promised  from  Toronto  in  the  near  future. 

The  essential  trouble  with  our  Canadian  text  books 
is  that  all  along,  while  some  of  them  have  absorbed  part 
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of  the  new  spirit  in  geographical  literature,  they  have  not 
absorbed  enough  of  it,  and  have  continued  to  conform  too 
closely  to  the  type  of  presentation  set  a  century  ago  when, 
here  in  Canada,  we  were  dependent  upon  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  for  school  text  books  in  all  lines.  We  seem 
to  have  won  our  emancipation  in  all  lines  except  the  geo- 
graphical. As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  senior  book  in  this 
Province  is  a  United  States  book,  "adapted"'  for  Canadian 
schools;  but  with  a  distressingly  small  amount  of  adapta- 
tion visible.  The  most  humiliating  thing  about  the  situa- 
tion is  that  while  we  have  been  following  the  old  type  set 
for  us  in  the  United  States  that  country  now  possesses 
some  excellent  text  books  based  upon  the  new  method 
and  spirit. 

Having  in  view  the  main  purpose  of  this  address  I  can 
only  glance  at  the  merits  of  the  English  text  books.  For 
one  thing  they  are  presented  in  an  interesting  form.  They 
are  at  once  scientific  and  "human."  Even  in  the  junior 
books  the  facts  and  principles  of  climate  and  rainfall  are 
introduced  in  a  way  to  make  them  comprehensible  to  the 
youngest  pupils.  Then  the  natural  productions  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world  are  not  given  in  those  bald 
lists  to  be  memorized  with  which  most  of  us  were  familiar 
at  some  time  or  other  and  found  very  uninspiring.  Both 
the  natural  productions  and  the  manufactures  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  are  directly  related  in  the  newer 
books,  as  they  should  be,  to  the  physical  and  climatic 
"controls'7  which  have  determined  them.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  "regional"  geography.  The  essential  principles  oi 
Physical  Geography  are  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
descriptive  chapters,  and  a  more  extensive  outline  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  different  regions  is  given  than 
is  usual  with  our  text  books. 

Note. — Later  in  his  address  Mr.  Sutherland  referred 
to  one  error  in  the  Tarr  Physical  Geography.  On  page  23 
it  is  stated  that  the  Labrador  peninsula  of  this  Province 
is  an  "extension"  of  the  eastern  mountain  system  of  the 
United  States — the  Appalachians.  This  is  wholly  incorrect. 
The  Appalachians  in  our    Province  are    south  of  the    St. 
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Lawrence  River,  and  extend,  from  the  Eastern  Townships 
to  the  Gaspe  peninsula.  The  Labrador  peninsula  is  wholly 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  part  ofl  the  vast 
Laurentian  Plateau  or  Canadian  Shield  which  covers  two 
million  square  miles  of  the  area  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  a 
physiographic  unit  absolutely  distinct  from  the  Appalachian 
uplift.  The  Laurentian  Plateau  is  many  millions  of  years 
older  than  the  Appalachians.  When  earth  movements,  in- 
deed, slowly  raised  the  Appalachians  it  was  against  the 
deep  base  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  that  the  forces  were 
exerted. 

In  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  it  is  fundamental  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  three  physiographic  units  into  which  the  Province  is 
divided.  These  are,  (1)  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  (2)  the 
St.  Lawrence  Lowland  Plain,  and  (3)  the  Appalachian 
District. 

The  Laurentian  Plateau  skirts  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  Gulf  up  to  about  twenty  mlies  be- 
low the  City  of  Quebec.  There  it  begins  to  recede  from  the 
river,  and  at  Montreal  is  some  forty  mile^  north  61  that 
City.  *.Tp  the  Ottawa  River  it  keeps  at  .some  distance  to 
the  east,  but  finally  crosses  the  river  in  Pontiac  county. 
The  Plateau  covers  all  the  area  up  to  Hudson  Strait;  it  oc- 
cupies nine-tenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Province.  In 
the  front  portion  it  is'  somewhat  mountainous,  and  hence 
the  "Laurentides"  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  range  of 
mountains.  But  this  is  not  their  essential  character.  They 
are  merely  the  irregular  edge  of  what  is  a  vast  plateau. 
Northward  the  sky-line  is  even,  showing  that  the  area  is  a 
plateau  or  peneplain. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Lowland  and  Plain  is  a  triangle. 
The  apex  is  at  Quebec  City,  and  the  two  angles  of  the  base 
are  at  Lake  Champlain  and  Hull  respectively.  The  Low- 
land Plain  is  about  10,000  square  miles  in  extent.  It  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Province. 

The  Appalachian  District  includes  the  whole  of  the 
hill  and  valley  area  extending  from  east  of  Lake  Champlain 
through  the  Eastern  Townships  to  the  end  of  Gaspe. 
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Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography  is  an  admirable  text 
book,  but  it  is  necessarily  a  general  one  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  needs  to  be  supplemented,  there- 
fore, in  any  province  by  local  geographical  knowledge. 


PERMITS  AND  PERMISSIONS. 

Teachers  in  Superior  Schools  would  do  well  to  in- 
struct senior  pupils  who  may  be  thinking  of  teaching  that 
the  Grade  X  Permits  which  led  to  a  second  class  Elemen- 
tary Diploma  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  and  an 
examination  in  School  Law  and  School  Methods  are  no 
longer  issued.  They  were  abolished  several  years  ago.  The 
Department,  however,  continues  to  receive  applications 
for  "Permits"  from  pupils  who  have  passed  Grade  X. 

Pupils  sometimes  apply  for  permits  after  having 
passed  Grade  IX.  only.  They  probably  mean  a  "permis- 
sion'' to  teach  without  diploma. 

Here  again  clearness  is  required.  Not  only  is  it  use- 
less tor  pupils  to  apply  for  the  abolished  "permits":  it  is 
equally  useless  for  them  to  apply  for  "permissions.*' 

Permissions  are  issued  only  to  School  Boards;  not  to 
the  pupils. 

When  a  school  board  fails,  after  advertising  in  the 
newspapers,  to  secure  qualified  teachers,  its  first  duty  is  to 
consult  the  inspector  in  regard  to  the  engagement  of  teach- 
ers without  diploma.  If  the  inspector  approves  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  proposed  by  the  school  board  the  Superin- 
tendent issues  a  "permission"  to  the  board  to  engage  the 
person  or  persons  for  one  year  only. 

Attention  to  this  point  in  the  Superior  Schools  would 
save  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  to  pupils. 

To  sum  up: — 

1.  Grade  X  Permits  are  no  longer  issued. 

2.  "Permissions"  are  issued  to  the  school  boards 
which  apply  for  them,  and  they  have  to  be  recommended 
by  the  inspector. 

3.  Permissions  are  valid  for  one  year  only. 
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school  Fairs. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  handsome  pamphlet 
on  School  Fairs  (Quebec  Province)  by  Mr.  J.  Harold 
McOuat,  who  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  Macdonald  College 
Extension  Work  in  schools.  Mr.  McOuat  has  produced 
an  admirable  report,  imbued  with  the  right  spirit  and  re- 
plete with  the  essential  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  be  available  for  wide  distribution  in  order  that  not 
only  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  school  fairs  but 
all  others  interested  in  rural  education  may  learn  some- 
thing as  to  what  is  being  done  in  this  important  work. 

No  subject  in  the  rural  course  is  more  important  than 
that  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  now  realized  by  all  who  think 
about  the  matter  that  teaching  from  the  text  book  is  of 
little  use  unless  supplemented  by  practical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  In  either  the  school  garden  or  the  home 
plot  the  pupil  must  learn  to  put  general  principles  into 
practice.  But  experience  has  shown  that  there  must  be 
some  strong  incentive  to  this  work  and  the  incentive  is 
found  in  the  school  fair.  At  these  fairs  the  work  of  the 
year  has  some  chance  of  recognition  and  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  work  for  results. 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  Mr.  McOuat  indicates 
that  the  work  has  come  to  an  end  so  far  as  Macdonald 
College  is  concerned  and  makes  an  appeal  for  its  continu- 
ance by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  two 
Committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Composition  Books.  Book  I. 
By  Robert  Finch.  48  pages.  Price  6d  net.  Evans  Broth- 
ers. London,  and  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal. 

The  first  of  a  progressive  series  now  being  issued.  It 
will  be  complete  in  six  books. 


The  World  In  Arms :  1914-1918.  By  Susan  Cunning- 
ton,  author  of  "Stories  from  Dante".  With  illustrations 
and  maps.  184  pages.  London:  Edward  Arnold;  Toronto: 
Copp,  Clark  Co. 

A  useful  summary  of  the  Great  War  for  school 
libraries. 


Elements  of  Natural  Science.  Part  I.  By  W.  Bernard 
Smith,  B.Sc.  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College. 
207  pages,  illustrated.   Price  5s.   London:  Edward  Arnold. 

The  elements  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  chemistry, 
physics,  heat,  properties  of  matter,  light  and  sound,  are 
presented  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  with  the  full 
details  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  experiments. 
The  book  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  not  go- 
ing forward  in  Science.  Part  II.  in  preparation,  will  deal 
with  electricity,  magnetism,  biology,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  astronomy,  geology,  physiology  and 
hygiene.  This  outline  makes  it  clear  that  the  author's  idea 
is  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences  for  cultural 
purposes  is  best  suited  to  high  school  work.  The  wide 
range  of  subjects  suggests  the  thought  that  the  actual  re- 
sult educationally  would  be  the  acquirement  of  a  smatter- 
ing only  of  all,  but  the  selective  judgment  shown  in  Part 
I  makes  it  worth  while  waiting  for  Part  II  before  deciding 
against  the  general  principle. 


Bookland.  By  W.  H.  King.  B.A..  Assistant  Master. 
County  School,  Harrow,  1912.  New  Era  Library.  250 
pages.    Price  2s.  6d.  limp  cloth,  3s   6d.  cloth  boards    Lon- 
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don:  George  Philip  &  Son;  Montreal:  Retiouf  Publisiiiiig 
Co. 

Latest  issue  in  the  New  Era  Library  which  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  these  columns.  Of  this  book  the 
publishers  say,  "Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Dickens  are 
the  voices  of  the  English  spirit;  the  soul  of  their  books  is 
the  soul  of  England.  The  story  of  our  literature  is  not  a 
tale  that  is  told;  literature  is  a  vital  force  growing  ever 
as  we  go  forward  from  age  to  age.  The  authors  introduced 
in  this  book  are  those  whose  life  and  work  stand  out  as 
definite  landmarks  on  the  road  of  literary  progress.  The 
course  of  that  movement  is  clearly  kept  in  view.  The  sole 
aim  is  to  stimulate  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  books,  to  send 
the  reader  to  the  fountain  heads  of  literature,  the  books 
of  the  story."  In  this  aim  the  author  of  Bookland  has  well 
succeeded. 


Elementary  Algebra.  By  C.  V.  Durell,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master;  Winchester  College,  G.  W.  Palmer, 
M.A.,  Late  Master  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School, 
Christ's  Hospital,  West  Harsham,  and  R.  M.  Wright, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  680  pages.  Price 
8s.  6d.   London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

This  is  an  elementary  algebra  in  that  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  binomial  theorem,  but  it  is  inclusive  of  much 
that  is  not  introduced  in  elementary  algebras  in  general. 
Thus  the  fourteenth  chapter,  which  deals  with  Variation, 
is  followed  by  four  chapters  forming  an  introduction  to 
the  Calculus.  Chapter  XV  is  on  Functions  of  One  Var- 
iable, chapter  XVI  on  Limits  and  Gradients,  chapter  XVII 
on  Differentiation  and  chapter  XVIII  on  Integration. 
These  precede  Simple  Series,  Permutations  and  Combina- 
tions, and  the  Binomial  Theorem.  This  early  introduction 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Calculus  seems  to  be  be- 
coming general  in  English  schools,  though  we  noticed 
lately  the  remark  of  one  critic  that  while  boys  of  sixteen 
readily  grasp  these  fundamentals  for  working  purposes 
they  find  themselves  hopelessly  floored  in  them  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-four! 
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Considerable  space  is  given  throughout  the  book  to 
fresh  problems,  aviation  for  example  furnishing  many. 
Revision  papers  are  extensive.  At  the  beginning  there  are 
two  valuable  chapters  on  Generalised  Arithmetic.  We  re- 
commend the  work  to  all  mathematicians. 


A  RECENT  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION  IN 
GERMANY. 

Volkschochschulen,  or  People's  High  School,  Established 
to  Develop  the  Habit  of  Independent  Thought  in 
Citizens  of  the  Xew  Republic — Modeled  Upon  the 
Danish  Volksschulen — Direct  Outcome  of  Revolution 
of  1918. 


(By  WILLIAM  ORR) 

In  a  classroom  of  the  ""Real  Gymnasium"  of  a  suburb 
of  Berlin  there  may  be  found  from  half  past  6  to  8,  on  each 
Monday  evening  during  the  winter  months,  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  are  employed  by  day  in  the  great  fac- 
tories of  the  "Allgemeine  Elektrische  Gesellschaft"  (Gen- 
eral Electrical  Co.)  or  in  the  automobile  industries.  This 
group  numbers  20  men  and  women,  with  both  sexes 
equally  represented.  The  room  is  plainly  furnished,  but 
electric  lamps  give  a  good,  even  brilliant,  light. 

One,  however,  soon  becomes  so  intent  in  watching 
the  students  that  the  surroundings  are  forgotten,  for  these 
men  and  women  are  members  of  the  local  unit  of  the 
"Volkshochschule" — People's  High  School — an  educa- 
tional enterprise,  scarcely  two  years  old,  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant results  of  the  revolution  of  1918,  intended  to  give 
the  citizens  of  the  new  republic  that  equipment  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  capacity  to  do  their  own  thinking  as  shall  tit 
them  to  discharge  aright  their  civic  and  political  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

In  age  the  students  range  from  25  to  40  years.    Most 
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of  them  are  wage  earners,  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  in 
the  ranks  of  skilled  workmen.  A  few  of  the  women  are 
housewives.  An  army  overcoat  shows  that  the  wearer  has 
seen  war  service.  Another  has  on  a  frayed  soldier's 
fatigue  jacket.  All  bear  the  signs  and  marks  of  stress  and 
strain  in  that  struggle  for  a  livelihood  that  goes  on  today 
in  the  homes  of  the  common  people  in  Germany.  For  the 
time,  however,  their  cares  and  anxieties  are  forgotten  as 
they  dwell  in  the  world  of  intellect  and  of  spirit  in  which 
material  things  have  no  part. 

The  instructor  is  a  man  of  perhaps  35  years  of  age. 
His  methods  are  those  of  a  leader  who  provokes  and  di- 
rects discussion,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the 
university  professor  who  delivers  his  lecture  in  prosaic, 
perfunctory  fashion,  not  permitting,  least  of  all  inviting, 
comment  from  his  hearers.  In  this  class,  however,  views 
are  interchanged,  and  there  is  a  clash  of  opinions,  and  at 
times  an  outburst  of  laughter,  that  give  variety  and  ani- 
mation to  the  90  minutes  of  solid,  substantial  study  of  two 
writers,  Storm  and  Keller,  who  portray  the  contrasting 
temperaments  of  the  north  and  south  German  folk,  for 
these  people's  high  schools  are  not  vocational  in  character, 
but  are  definitely  and  solely  institutions  for  liberal  and 
cultural  training. 

In  the  fall  of  1920,  a  little  over  a  year  from  their  incep- 
tion, these  schools  in  Greater  Berlin  had  an  enrollment  of 
over  4,000,  and  during  the  .winter  semester,  January  to 
March,  1921,  there  were  147  courses  taught  by  70  instruc- 
tors, picked  men  from  the  faculties  of  high  schools  and 
universities.  Eighty-four  community  groups  of  working 
people  are  co-operating  in  this  enterprise.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  therefore  that  this  movement  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance and  of  tremendous  possibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  free  political  institutions  through  an  intelligent 
and  trained  citizenship. 

This  educational  movement  is  well  under  way  also  in 
Thuringia  and  in  Wurtemberg,  and  is  extending  over  Ger- 
many as  rapidly  as  organizations  can  be  established. 

The  broadly  representative  and  democratic  character 
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of  these  schools  is  shown  by  the  methods  and  procedure 
followed  in  setting  up  the  system  of  the  Yolkshochschule. 
A  preliminary  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  area  as  re- 
gards available  teachers  and  equipment  and  the  probable 
demand  for  instruction  is  made  by  the  field  agent  of  that 
division  of  the  ministry  of  education  which  has  to  do  with 
these  schools. 

When  conditions  are  favorable,  a  conference  is  held  of 
representatives  of  the  communities,  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  of  the  faculties  of  schools  and  colleges.  This 
meeting  is  at  a  place  where  there  is  freedom  from  all  dis- 
tracting and  disturbing  influences — generally  a  quiet  coun- 
try town.  The  sessions  are  held  in  the  morning,  while  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  are  given  up  to  informal  group 
gatherings,  to  outings  and  recreation.  Ample  time  is  taken 
for  a  full  and  free  consideration  of  all  questions.  Usually 
the  conference  lasts  for  two  weeks.  An  especial  effort  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  desires  of  the  people  on  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force. 

If  the  conference  acts  favorably,  the  next  step  is  to 
create  an  organization  for  the  Province  or  municipality. 
Here,  again,  the  democratic  character  of  the  system  is 
shown.  In  Berlin,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  the 
People's  High  Schools  are  based  on  three  elements — the 
communities,  organizations  of  working  people,  and  the 
public  high  school  and  university;  the  communities  assure 
financial  support,  the  unions  and  clubs  of  the  laboring 
classes  hold  and  maintain  the  confidence,  interest,  and  co- 
operation of  the  common  people,  and  the  recognized  insti- 
tutions of  learning  insist  on  high  standards  of  instruction. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  leaders  in  the  Yolkshochschule 
movement  called  together  representatives  of  these  groups 
and  agencies  in  a  conference  at  which  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  schools  were  to  be  operated  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  By  these  regulations,  the  management 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  responsible  to  a  general 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  communities 
supporting  People's   High    Schools,  of    organizations    of 
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workers,  of  educational  departments,  of  political  groups,  of 
the  students,  and  of  the  department  of  education.  Each 
division  of  the  general  committee  chooses  its  delegates  to 
the  board  of  directors,  to  whom  are  added  representatives 
of  the  university  and  of  the  technical  and  commercial 
higher  schools. 

The  executive  of  the  system  of  Volkshochschule,  the 
superintendent  (Geschaftsfuhrer)  is  selected  by  the 
board  of  directors  from  a  list  of  candidates  submitted  by 
the  university.  The  term  of  service  is  one  year,  at  the  end 
of  which,  if  the  incumbent  fails  to  receive  a  majority  vote 
of  the  directors,  he  must  vacate  his  office. 

In  order  to  secure  unity  of  action  between  the  peo- 
ple's high  school  and  the  university,  an  advisory  council 
has  been  formed  of  representatives  of  these  two  institu- 
tions. 

Large  significance  attaches  to  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple's high  schools.  They  are  a  direct  outcome  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1918.  With  the  utter  collapse  of  the  political  and 
social  system  in  November,  1918,  Berlin  was  filled  with 
multitudes  of  people  without  occupation.  Far-sighted  men 
and  women  sensed  the  urgent  and  serious  problem  created 
by  these  conditions.  As  a  remedy,  they  outlined  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  program  for  a  system  of  evening  high  schools 
whose  aims  should  be  to  raise  the  level  of  the  individual,  of 
personality,  in  the  social  organism  by  putting  at  the  service 
of  the  common  people  Germany's  rich  resources  in  liberal 
and  cultural  studies. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  every  child  in  Ger- 
many receives  an  elementary  education,  a  comparatively 
small  number  attend  the  high  schoo's.  Excellent  as  the 
instruction  is  in  the  lower  schools,  or  folk  schools,  it  does 
not  prepare  adequately  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  State.  Therefore  the  people's  high  schools  aim  to  de- 
velop in  these  students  intellectual  indepndnce,  including 
nriched  mental  resources,  good  judgment,  and  the  capacity 
for  logical  thinking. 

Much  use  is  made  of  mathematics  and  pure  science,  as 
the  study  of  these  subjects  gives  habits  of  ordered  think- 
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ing,  ability  to  consider,  weigh,  and  test  evidence,  and  an 
insight  into  the  world  of  ideas.  Art.  literature,  and  music 
make  for  the  fuller  and  more  abundant  life.  Economics, 
political  science,  and  sociology  give  a  grasp  on  the  uni- 
versal elements  and  factors  in  the  problems  of  the  new 
democratic  order.  History  puts  at  the  service  of  the  citizen 
the  experience  of  mankind  whereby  he  has  step  by  step 
advanced  in  civilization.  Philosophy  and  religion  are  in- 
cluded as  they  relate  to  ultimate  problems  of  existence  and 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  life.  The  courses  in  all  subjects 
are  so  planned  that  the  student  may  advance  year  by  year 
from  the  introductory  and  elementary  to  advance  topics. 

A  notable  feature  of  these  schools  is  the  method  of 
instruction.  The  purpose  is  increasingly  to  use  discussion 
and  interchange  of  views  and  opinions,  in  which  process 
the  teacher  is  a  leader  and  guide,  and  not  one  who  imposes 
his  own  knowledge  or  convictions  on  the  students.  It  can 
be  easily  understood  that  such  a  radical  change  from  the 
stereotyped,  formal  methods  of  university  lectures  is  not 
easily  made.  By  no  means  do  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Volkshochschule  comply  with  these  requirements.  The 
subject  matter  in  any  course  is  so  great,  that,  apart  from 
the  force  of  habit,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  be  di- 
dactic and  even  dogmatic  in  presenting  each  topic,  and  to 
regard  discussion  as  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  Yet,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  younger  instructors,  the  discuss- 
ion, or  problem,  method  is  gaining  ground  and  force. 

Two  tendencies  are  guarded  against  in  these  high 
schools,  that  toward  vocational  education  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  any  particular  social,  political,  or  religious  doctrine. 
As  regards  vocational  training,  the  school  system  of  Ger- 
many makes  abundant  provision  for  the  teaching  of  trades, 
business  ,and  professions.  As  regards  the  second  limita- 
tion, self-imposed,  the  function  of  these  schools  is  not 
propaganda.  They  are  intended  to  give  the  material  for 
thought  and  how  to  think,  not  what  to  think.  And  herein 
is  their  promise  as  a  helpful  influence  in  the  evolution  of 
the  new  Germanv. — School  Life. 
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What  is  silent  reading?  Silent  reading  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  translating  written  or  printed  symbols  into 
thought,  without  giving  oral  expression  to  the  thought. 
One  may  repeat  words  without  understanding  their  mean- 
ing, as  a  school-boy  might  read  the  syllables  of  his  older 
brother's  Latin  book.  He  would  not  be  said  to  read  silent- 
ly, as  the  term  is  generally  used  by  educators,  unless  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  comprehended  the 
thought  they  expressed. 

Why  teach  silent  reading?  Pupils  should  be  taught  to 
read  silently,  because  nearly  all  of  their  rwading  both  in 
school  and  out  will  be  done  silently.  The  teacher  assigns 
lessons  in  the  text  books  in  English,  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  and  science  to  be  read  silently  by  the  pupils; 
the  boy  seeking  a  job  silently  scans  the  "help  wanted"  page 
of  the  paper;  the  housewife  silently  peruses  the  advertise- 
ments, the  business  man  absorbs  market  reports  at  a  silent 
breakfast  table  or  in  the  populous  solitude  of  the  suburban 
train;  nearly  everybody  silently  skims  the  headlines  of  the 
daily  paper  for  his  special  interests;  the  workman  silently 
observes  the  placard  caution  and  silently  reads  the  direc- 
tions for  his  job;  the  traveler  silently  rejoices  at  a  needed 
printed  direction  on  the  road;  indeed  all  modern  civilized 
boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  read  silently  nearly 
every  waking  hour. 
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So  the  pupil  should  read  his  lesson  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. If  he  grasps  the  essential  thought,  sees  the  re- 
lations of  subordinate  ideas,  recognizes  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences, draws  accurate  conclusions,  connects  what  he 
reads  with  what  he  already  knows,  he  gets  his  lesson 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  In  other  words,  he  reads  silently. 
In  proportion  as  he  fails  in  these  points  he  fails  in  his 
school  work.  The  job-hunter,  the  housewife,  the  business 
man,  the  workman,  the  traveler — everybody — is  a  success 
or  a  failure  to  a  considerable  degree  according  to  his  ability 
to  read,  understand,  and  act  on  the  information  he  reads — 
silently. 

Oral  Reading.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  teach  oral 
reading.  Particularly  in  the  early  grades,  surely  the  first 
and  second — the  larger  share  of  the  reading  time  mult  be 
given  to  the  process  of  associating  the  words  the  child  al- 
ready knows  with  the  written  and  printed  symbols.  Var- 
ious methods  and  sequences  accomplish  substantially  the 
following  results: 

The  child  acquires  power  over  new  words :  learns 
combinations  of  letters  that  represent  parts  of  words; 
comes  to  recognize  words  as  wholes ;  and  he  gradually 
learns  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  groups  of  words. 

Such  progress  had  been  made  in  the  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  oral  reading  that  educators  were  shocked  a 
few  years  ago  to  find  that  pupils  were  so  mastering  the 
process  of  word-calling  as  to  be  able  to  read  readily  and 
accurately  with  little  or  no  comprehension  of  the  thought 
of  the  passages  read.  A  system  of  reading  that  had  come 
into  general  use  was  radically  modified  to  corect  the  evil. 
The  discoveries  of  educational  leaders,  however,  are  us- 
ually considerably  ahead  of  the  practices  in  the  majority  of 
class-rooms ;  and  the  "easy  posture"  and  the  "full  rounded 
tone"  have  continued  to  receive  undue  attention  in  reading 
classes. 

The  absurdity  of  excessive  use  of  the  oral  method, 
after  the  mechanics  of  the  process  are  mastered,  has  been 
slow  to  be  recognized. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of  class-rooms  today  the  process 
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is  substantially  as  follows:  The  pupils  are  all  supplied  with 
the  same  text.  One  pupil  reads  aloud  while  the  others  are. 
supposed  to  follow  his  reading  silently.  When  he  has  fin- 
ished his  portion  of  the  text,  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  make 
corrections  of  his  pronunciation  or  phrasing,  and  the 
teacher  may  ask  questions  or  add  comments  or  explana- 
tions. The  incentive  to  adequate  expression  by  the  reader 
is  lacking  because  his  classmates  all  have  the  text  before 
them;  it  is  natural  for  the  hearers  to  read  on  ahead  of  the 
oral  reader  if  the  material  is  of  interest;  and  it  is  perfectly, 
easy  for  them  to  gaze  absently  at  the  book  while  employ- 
ing their  minds  with  matters  wholly  unrelated  to  the  class- 
exercise.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  reading  aloud  is 
an  experience  of  rare  occurrence  outside  the  classroom,, 
while'  silent  reading  is  a  universal  daily  experience  for  all 
but  the  illiterate. 

The  mechanics  of  reading  are  fairly  well  mastered  in 
the  third — some  authorities  say  the  second — grade.  Some 
oral  reading  is  doubtless  desirable  beyond  these  grades, 
but  the  relative  amount  should  diminish  rapidly. 

Experts  have  recognized  the  importance  of  silent 
reading  for  many  years.  Briggs  and  Coffman  showed  its 
value  in  their  book,  "Reading  in  Public  Schools,"  publish- 
ed in  1908.  Studies  in  this  field  have  been  made  by  Gray, 
Starch,  Judd,  Courtis,  Monroe,  Kelly,  and  many  others. 
They  have  made  no  attempt  to  deny  that  oral  reading  has 
a  place  in  the  curriculum,  but  have  merely  pointed  out 
that  from  the  third  grade  on,  its  place  is  less  and  less  im- 
portant in  comparison  with  silent  reading. 

The  importance  of  speed.  A  familiar  experience  in 
moving  picture  shows  emphasizes  the  differences  in  rate 
of  silent  reading.  The  printed  lines  in  the  film  are  neces- 
sarily timed  for  the  slowest  readers,  and  the  majority  of 
observers  are  doubtless  able  to  read  them  two  or  three 
times.  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  comprehension- 
would  be  inversely  proportioned  to  speed,  that  is,  the 
greater  the  speed  the  poorer  the  comprehension  and  vice 
versa.  The  standard  tests  of  Gray,  Courtis,  Kelly  and 
Monroe,  however,  which  have  been  given  to  thousands  of 
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children,  prove  exactly  the  reverse.  The  rapid  silent  read- 
ers have  almost  invariably  shown  the  best  understanding 
cf  the  matter  read.  It  would  thus  seem  that  concentrated 
effort  on  either  speed  or  comprehension  would  tend  to  im- 
prove the  other  factor.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  test 
speed  results  carefully  to  insure  conscientious  reading  of 
the  text. 

The  use  of  the  tests  above  referred  to,  in  connection 
with  definite  drill  for  speed,  have  shown  that  speed  can 
be  considerably  increased,  certainly  without  sacrificing, 
and  possibly  with  an  increase  of  comprehension.  The  value 
of  the  power  to  read  rapidly  and  accurately  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Men  like  Roosevelt  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish their  wonders  largely  because  of  the  power  to 
absorb  the  contents  of  a  book  or  paper  at  astonishing  speed. 
The  every-day  experience  of  teachers  struggling  against 
the  slip-shod  habits  and  unprepared  lessons  of  their  pupils 
would  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  discouragement  if  habits 
of  concentration  coul  be  formed  by  the  use  of  speed  drills. 

Accuracy  must  go  with  speed.  Nothing  would  be  more 
disastrous  than  to  encourage  speed  at  the  expense  of  ac- 
curacy. As  suggested  before,  pupils  must  get  most  of  their 
information  from  the  printed  page.  Perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  failure  is  inability  to  comprehend  the 
printed  page. 

The  exasperated  Harvard  professor  who  exclaimed  of 
his  freshmen,  "They  can't  read  print!"  put  his  finger  on 
one  of  the  sorest  of  the  sore  spots  in  American  education. 

It  is  not  possible  that  at  least  one  of  the  causes  why 
"they  can't  read  print"  is  that  they  have  been  taught  only 
to  call  the  words  of  print.  The  comparatively  new  move- 
ment for  supervised  study  is  an  effort  to  correct  this  fault. 
But  supervised  study  is  more  frequent  in  the  secondary 
than  in  the  elementary  school.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
error  should  be  corrected  earlier,  and  that  a  concentrated 
effort  should  be  made  to  train  the  mastery  of  print  by  the 
process  by  which  it  is  mastered,  if  at  all,  probably  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  time — by  silent  reading. 
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What  the  reader  must  do.  In  preparing  any  lesson,  as 
in  reading  anything,  the  reader  must  get  the  sequence  of 
the  thought.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  experience  to  let  the 
eye  run  automatically  over  the  words  of  a  paragraph,  and 
at  the  end  to  awake  suddenly  to  the  fact  that  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph  has  not  been  grasped.  Doubtless  this 
habit  is  the  cause  of  many  a  poor  lesson.  The  child  has 
sifted  the  words  past  his  physical  eye — perhaps  there  has 
even  been  a  faint  audition  of  the  words — but  the  mind  has 
been  rambling  in  more  genial  fields  and  the  inexperienced 
child  has  never  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  really 
reading. 

Another  common  fault  is  that  of  reading  a  selection  at 
d  dead  level.  There  may  be  little  mental  wandering  but 
there  is  no  process  of  arranging  the  thought  by  selecting 
the  important  points,  recognizing  their  relation  to  each 
other,  putting  subordinate  ideas  in  their  proper  place,  as- 
sociating the  current  of  thought  with  previous  knowledge, 
reviewing  the  process,  and  summarizing.  The  result  is 
that  when  he  fails  the  child  tearfully  assures  the  teacher 
that  "I  read  it  three  times." 

Successful  preparation  of  lessons — successful  silent 
reading — involves  a  conscious  grasp  of  the  thorough  and 
intelligent  arrangement  and  review  of  its  content.  Often 
it  involves  a  recognition  of  similarities  and  differences, 
classification,  careful  inference,  and  complete  association 
and  assimilations.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  real 
thinking  process  which  is  the  basis  of  a  habit  of  concentra- 
tion. This  habit  requires  purposeful  training  which  can 
best  be  given  by  a  well  planned  course  in  silent  reading. 
This  course  should  provide  drill  in  the  fundamental  pro- 
cess by  calling  for  quick  and  accurate  grasp  of  the  thought. 
It  should  measure  results  by  means  of  outlines,  topical 
recitations,  inferences,  directions  to  be  followed  and  by  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  tests. 

A  Teaching  Scheme.  As  noted  above,  much  of  the 
value  of  teaching  silent  reading  lies  in  the  development  of 
speed.  For  this  purpose  speed  drills  should  be  devised. 
Exercises  selected    should    be  under-    rather  than    over- 
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graded,  as  the  pupil  should  read  for  content  and  should  be 
relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  technical  grammatical  or 
vocabulary  difficulties.  For  these  drills  it  is  suggested  that 
the  teacher  prepare,  on  the  mimeograph  if  possible,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  slips  to  be  filled  out  arranged  as 
to1  lows : 
Date  Grade  Teacher's  Initials 

10-4-22  5A  or  Room  Number 

G.P.W. 
Name  of  Exercise  Page 

Pupils  Time  in  Minutes 

Brown.  Mary    5l/> 

Carmalt.  Joseph   3 

Derr.  Jane    4 

Eldridge,  Henry   S 

Fisher,    Mary Sl/i 

Green.  Alice    6 

Hunt.  Roy   8j4 

Knowlton.  William   5 

Manly.   Rose    4 

Morris.  Mary    4}4 

Xewton.  George 5 

Xewton,  Thomas 

Orr,   Robert    5 

Pierce,  Helen   6 

Porter,  Clara 5 

Roberts,  John 4 

Rowe,  Gertrude    6 

Smith.  Fred   5 

Vaughn,  Lee   6 

Wilson,  Alice   2>y2 

1-3,  1-3J4,  3-4*4  6-5,  2-Sy2,  4-6,  1-8^ 

Class  median  5  Class  mode  5 

For  a  speed  drill  the  teacher  should  have  one  of  these 
slips  and  a  watch  with  a  second  hand.  A  stop  watch  would 
be  valuable.  Directions  should  be  given  for  all  the  pupils 
to  begin  reading  at  the  same  moment  and  that  they  should 
laise  their  hands  as  a  signal  to  the  teacher  when  they  have 
tinished.    The  teacher  should  give  the  signal  for  them  to 
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begin  as  the  second  hand  of  her  watch  reaches  sixty.  As 
each  pupil  raises  his  hand  indicating  that  he  has  finished, 
the  teacher  should  note  the  time  in  half  minutes  opposite 
that  pupil's  name  on  the  drill  sheet.  Any  pupil's  time 
should  be  indicated  at  the  nearest  half  minute  space.  For 
example,  a  pupil  who  finishes  at  two  minutes,  ten  seconds, 
should  be  marked  as  two  minutes;  one  who  finishes  at  two 
minutes,  twenty  seconds,  at  two  and  one-half. 

In  the  illustration  above,  the  sheet  has  been  filled 
with  names  and  scores  of  a  supposed  fifth  grade  class  of 
twenty  pupils.  On  this  sheet  three  minutes  occurs  once, 
three  and  one-half  minutes  once,  four  minutes  three  times, 
four  and  one-half  minutes  twice,  five  minutes  six  times, 
five  and  one-half  minutes  twice,  six  minutes  four  times,  and 
eight  and  one-half  minutes  once.  In  this  case  both  the 
mode  and  the  median  are  "five." 

The  class  median  or  mode  is,  however,  not  so  signif- 
icant as  the  individual  scores.  The  class  score  is  always 
determined  by  the  ease  or  difficulty  as  well  as  by  the 
length  of  the  particular  exercise  read.  This  makes  com- 
parison with  other  exercises  almost  valueless.  The  only 
significant  comparison  in  this  case  is  between  individuals 
of  the  same  class,  and  between  the  score  of  this  class  and 
of  other  classes  of  parallel  grade  who  have  read  the  same 
exercise. 

The  important  facts  for  G.  P.  W.,  the  class  teacher, 
in  this  case  are  the  individual  scores  and  their  relative 
standing.  Roy  Hunt,  who  took  eight  and  one-half  minutes 
to  read  this  exercise,  is  the  slowest  reader  on  this  occas- 
ion. Is  this  true  of  other  occasions?  If  so,  Roy  needs  spe- 
cial help  and  training.  It  is  also  clear  that  Joseph  Cramalt 
and  Alice  Wilson  are  rapid  readers  and  it  is  important  to 
see  that  their  comprehension  of  the  exercise  is  also  ade- 
quate. Thus,  for  the  class  teacher,  the  important  facts  are 
the  relative  scores  of  the  pupils,  both  in  comparison  with 
other  pupils  and  with  the  former  scores  of  the  same  pupils. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  no  standard  speeds  are 
possible  without  also  standardizing  the  material.  To  be 
absolutely  accurate,  each  separate  exercise  should  be  its 
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own  speed  standard.  This,  although  possible,  would  be  a 
device  so  cumbersome  as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Every 
bit  of  reading  presents  its  peculiar  difficulties,  its  slow 
spots,  its  points  of  interest,  its  urge  to  hurry  on.  These 
in  turn  vary  with  the  apperception  of  the  reader,  with  his 
peculiarities,  his  interests,  and  his  motives.  These  largely 
determine  his  speed.  It  would  be  unwise  for  authors  of  a 
silent  reading  series  to  make  a  practice  of  indicating  with 
any  degree  of  definiteness  the  time  required  for  various 
exercises.  Experience  in  trying  out  exercises  with  different 
classes  would  show  so  wide  a  variation  that  it  would  be 
clearly  seen  that  specific  statements  would  tend  only  to 
mislead  the  teacher. 

Testing  Comprehension.  However,  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  the  teaching  of  silent  reading  is  the  test  for 
comprehension.  "How  do  you  know  that  the  pupils  are 
reading  or  that  they  understand  what  they  read  ?"'  asked 
a  teacher.  The  oral  tradition  is  so  strong  in  the  school 
room  that  many  teachers  are  uneasy  if  someone  is  not 
talking  all  the  time — the  pupil  reciting  or  the  teacher  ex- 
plaining. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  valuable  time 
spent  by  the  pupil  comes  when  he  is  left  alone  with  a  book. 
This  explains  the  admirable  results  occasionally  secured 
in  the  one-room  ungraded  school  by  the  pupil  who  has  a 
real  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  teacher  is  not  free  to  an- 
noy him  all  the  time.  Of  course  the  good  teacher  does  not 
intrude  unduly,  but  good  teachers  are  all  too  few. 

In  a  silent  reading  lesson,  it  is  sometimes  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  test  comprehension  by  merely  watching  the 
faces  of  the  children  as  they  read.  If  the  selection  being 
read,  with  which  the  teacher  should  of  course  be  perfectly 
familiar,  has  elements  of  humor,  pathos,  intense  feeling  of 
any  sort,  a  comprehension  of  these  elements  should  find 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  readers.  This  is  a  very  gen- 
eral test,  however,  and  it  is  rarely  sufficient  and  in  some 
.cases  not  possible. 

At  perhaps  the  other  extreme  of  complexity  is  a  dra- 
matic reproduction  of  the  selection  read.  This  involves  not 
only  a  correct  general  impression  of  the  author's  meaning, 
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but  a  clear  grasp  of  the  details  of  the  story  in  the  proper 
sequence. 

Not  every  exercise  permits  of  this  form  of  treatment. 
The  comprehension  of  a  bit  of  argumentative  prose  is  best 
tested  by  an  outline  showing  the  general  points  contended 
for.  Often  a  bit  of  exposition  can  also  be  tested  by  the 
requirement  to  make  an  outline.  Probably  no  exercise  is 
more  useful  than  this  as  a  means  of  teaching  pupils  to 
understand  the  relationships  of  what  they  read.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  description  can  sometimes  best  be  recognized 
by  a  diagram  or  drawing.  This  is  particularly  true  of  in- 
structions or  directions.  An  appeal  to  the  reader's  artistic 
sense  usually  registers  in  the  face  or  manner  and  can  often 
only  be  tested  in  a  general  way  by  his  expression  and  his 
actions,  Stories  or  statements  with  an  ethical  value  are 
clearly  comprehended  if  the  pupil  can  solve  a  similar 
ethical  problem  set  up  by  the  teacher.  Historical  facts  in- 
volving the  relationships  of  men  to  men  or  of  men  to 
events  are  grasped  if  the  reader  can  correctly  reproduce 
these  relationships. 

Particular  emphasis,  especially  in  the  later  grades, 
should  be  placed  upon  the  complete  presentation  of  a  topic 
by  a  pupil  standing  in  front  of  the  class  and  making  the 
group  understand  what  he  has  to  say  without  questions 
by  the  teacher.  More  and  more  this  is  coming  to  be  em- 
phasized as  a  means  of  good  teaching  everywhere;  and 
pupils  are  being  trained  to  stand  before  a  group  of  their 
classmates  and  give  an  intelligent  account  of  anything  of 
which  they  have  adequate  knowledge  without  the  painful 
tooth-pulling  process  of  extracting  ideas.  In  this  way  the 
course  in  silent  reading  correlates  with  the  other  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  English  course — oral  and  written  com- 
position, and  lays  the  foundation  for  habits  that  will  func- 
tion in  all  lines  of  school  endeavor. 

Reading  for  entertainment.  Thus  far  silent  reading 
has  been  discussed  as  a  medium  for  information  or  in- 
struction. It  is  equally  important  as  a  medium  for  appreci- 
ation or  entertainment.  The  "reading  craze",  an  almost 
universal  experience  of    early    adolescence,  finds  its    ex- 
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pression  almost  exclusively  in  silent  reading.  Breathless 
absorption  in  a  story  cannot  wait  for  oral  reading  because 
one  can  usually  read  nearly  twice  as  fast  silently.  Here 
the  course  in  silent  reading  should  join  hands  with  the 
course  in  literature.  Selections  well  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  pupil  should  be  provided  which  should  be 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  testing  process.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  tell  these  stories,  to  talk  about  them  if 
they  want  to,  but  should  not  be  held  up  to  the  same  rigid 
standards  of  analysis  and  reproduction  as  they  were  for 
other  types  of  material. 

Poetry,  too,  can  be  read  silently,  but  it  will  not  be 
poetry  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  child  unless  with  the 
inner  ear  he  hears  sound  which  is  essential  to  real  poetry. 
Some  pupils  are  deficient  in  this  process  of  audition,  and 
anything  like  exclusive  instruction  in  poetry  by  the  silent 
reading  process  would  therefore  be  a  mistake. 

A  summary.  Briefly  to  recall  the  substance  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  have  observed  that  silent  reading  is  an  al- 
most universal  process  of  thought  gathering  by  civilized 
man;  that  oral  reading,  with  mastery  of  the  mechanical 
process  of  interpreting  symbols  must  come  first,  but  that 
its  exclusive  use  is  unreasonable;  that  drill  for  speed  and 
accuracy  must  go  hand  in  hand;  that  silent  reading  in- 
volves the  thinking  process. 


ITEMS  ON  FORESTRY. 


A  GRANDFATHER  PLANTS  TREES  FOR  PROFIT. 

An  elderly  farmer  some  years  ago  walked  into  the 
office  of  a  Canadian  forest  engineer  and  said,  ''I  have  six- 
teen acres  on  my  farm  that  will  not  grow  anything  but 
trees  and  I  have  come  to  you  to  tell  me  what  kind  I  should 
plant  to  get  the  best  results." 

"Let  me  first  ask  you/'  replied  the  engineer,  "are  you 
planting  these  trees  for  pleasure  or  profit :" 
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"For  profit." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Seventy-four  next  birthday." 

"Then  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  species 
Gf  trees  which  will  grow  quickly  enough  to  return  a  profit 
in  your  lifetime." 

"Yes  there  is,  and  you  can  help  me  find  the  right 
kind." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"I  have  a  good  farm,  and  each  part  is  devoted  to  the 
use  to  which  it  is  best  adapted — meadow,  pasture,  arable 
land,  garden — but  right  in  the  middle  is  that  eyesore  of 
sixteen  acres.  That  sixteen  acres  grew  good  timber  when 
my  father  settled  on  the  land,  and  no  doubt,  it  will  grow 
good  timber  again.  I  have  not  many  years  to  live  and  I 
want  to  put  my  property  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  my 
heirs.  At  present  that  sixteen  acres  is  a  blot  that  will  in- 
jure the  sale  of  the  farm,  but  if  it  were  covered  with  a 
growth  of  the  best  sorts  of  trees  for  the  locality,  even  if  it 
were  only  four  years  old,  it  would  complete  the  farm  and 
increase  its  value." 

The  forest  engineer  admitted  the  argument  was  sound 
and  advised  as  to  the  best  kinds  of  trees  to  plant  and  how 
to  plant  them.  The  old  farmer  before  he  died  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  farm  had  been  increased  in 
value  by  the  young  trees. 


A  FOREST  DESTROYER'S  FATE. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Kinsale, 

Bent  on  fishing,  he  hit  the  woods  trail, 

But  the  youth  would  not  learn, 

And  he  let  his  fire  burn 

Up  the  forest;  so  now  he's  in  jail. 

Alas! 
In  Manna-jig-agama  jail. 
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AIRPLANES  IN  FOREST  PROTECTION. 

By  a  co-operative  arrangement  between  the  Air  Board 
of  Canada  and  the  Dominion  and  provincial  forest  services, 
airplanes  are  being  tested  this  season  in  five  provinces  in 
the  work  of  forest  surveying  and  forest  protection.  The 
provinces  in  which  airplanes  are  operating  are  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  The 
use  of  machines  of  different  types,  tested  under  different 
conditions,  will  by  the  end  of  this  season  give  an  immense 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  air- 
planes for  this  week.  The  officers  of  the  Air  Board,  the 
Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  and  the  different  provincial 
forestry  departments  are  following  the  results  of  this  sea- 
son's operations  with  close  interest,  and  will  be  guided  by 
them  in  laying  out  future  work. 


One  of  Caesar's  old  captains  said:  "I  never  knew 
Caesar  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  the  presence  of  an  armed 
enemy.''  Fire  is  always  the  armed  enemy  of  the  forest. 
Do  not  lay  down  your  arms  and  give  a  fire  a  chance  by 
leaving  your  camp  fire  alight,  or  by  throwing  away  lighted 
matches  or  hot  pipe  ashes  where  they  may  set  fire  to  the 
forest. 


If  this  page  were  a  dollar  bill  no  one  would  burn  it. 
Our  Canadian  forests  are  full  of  trees  each  worth  many 
dollar  bills,  and  yet  some  people  let  their  camp-fires  run, 
throw  away  burning  matches,  and  by  their  carelessness 
burn  down  miles  of  forest. 


LOOK  TO  THE  NORTH. 

(The  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  publishes 
and  distributes  to  its  patrons  a  periodical  called  the 
"Ottawa  Electric  Railway  News,"  which  gives  crisp  and 
timely  warnings  on  the  topic  of  safety  first.  The  recent 
prevalence  of  forest  fires  north  of  Ottawa  led  the  editor 
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to  publish  the  following  excellent  poem  which,  alas,  is  all 
too  closely  applicable  to  practically  every  province  of 
Canada,  particularly  the  northern  parts). 

Look  to  the  North,  ye  people !     Ye  need  not  strain  your 

eyes, 
Nor  climb  some  lofty  steeple,  to  see  the  smoke  clouds  rise. 
More  swift  than  deer  or  bison  when  starts  a  wild  stampede, 
Along  the  whole  horizon  the  flaming  billows  speed. 
Like  vandals  loosed  for  pillage,,  they  sack  the  countryside, 
And  level  farm  and  village  before  their  lustful  pride. 
Their  mad  will  never  falters,  as  on  their  way  they  press, 
Still  raising  heathen  altars  to  gods  of  Carelessness. 
Some  match  which  heedless  fingers  have  dropped  where 

idlers  wait, 
Some  fag  in  which  there  lingers  the  smouldering  spark  of 

fate — 
These  are  the  silent  traitors  who  unto  ravage  yield 
The  work  of  cultivators,  the  wealth  of  many  a  field. 
Not  all  in  distant  counties,  but  here  at  home  we  find, 
Amid  the  city's  bounties,  the  careless  and  the  blind, 
Who  smile  at  Safety  sayings  and  scoff  at  Safety  rules, 
Convinced  they  are  the  brayings  of  some  conceited  fools. 
Look  to  the  North,  ye  scoffers !  The  rolling  tide  of  flame 
To  you  and  all  men  offers  a  truth  ye  can't  disclaim. 
One  little  careless  movement  may  in  a  moment  spoil, 
Past  hope  of  all  improvement,  whole  centuries  of  toil. 

Ottawa  Electric  Railway  News. 


AIRPLANE  EFFICIENCY  IN  FOREST 
PROTECTION. 

To  have  a  small  airplane,  supposedly  big  enough  only 
for  scouting  and  forest  patrol  work,  pick  up  fire-fighters 
with  tools  and  supplies  and  transport  them  quickly  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire  and  thus  prevent  a  conflagration,  has 
been  the  happy  experience  of  at  least  two  of  the  forest 
services  with  which  the  Air  Board  of  Canada  is  co-operate 
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ing  this  season.  This  co-operation  has  been  established 
by  the  Air  Board  with  the  federal  and  several  of  the  pro- 
vincial forest  services.  The  first  instance  of  this  prompt 
action  occurred  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  district  of  Western 
Ontario  where  the  Air  Board  co-operates  with  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Here  the  air  patrol  dis- 
covered a  fire  under  circumstances  where  speed  was  neces- 
sary if  a  disastrous  fire  was  to  be  averted.  It  was  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  base,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  from 
starting  two  fire  rangers  were  fighting  the  fire.  They 
stuck  to  it  and  held  the  fire  down  for  two  days  when  they 
were  re-inforced  by  men  sent  in  from  another  point  by 
canoe,  and  the  fire  was  finally  controlled  and  extinguished. 
The  canoemen  had  paddled  a  day  and  a  half  to  get  to  the 
fire.  The  second  case  was  in  Northern  Manitoba  where 
the  Air  Board  is  co-operating  with  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch.  Here  a  small  fire  was  discovered  late  in  the  even- 
ing. At  daylight  next  morning  the  airman  and  two  forest 
officers  were  in  the  air,  arriving  at  the  fire  at  4.30  A.M. 
The  three  started  the  fight  immediately  and  by  noon  the 
fire  was  dead  out.  The  Forestry  Branch  inspector  for 
Manitoba  praises  the  keenness  of  the  airmen  in  their  work 
and  records  the  excellent  co-operation  between  the  two 
srvices.  The  present  season  will  do  much  to  determine  the 
place  the  airplane  is  to  occupy  in  forest  protection. 


KEEP  FORESTS  GREEN. 

If  Canada's  forests  are  kept  green  the  result  will  bene- 
fit our  lumbermen,  farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
railways,  ship  owners,  and,  above  all,  our  workingmen.  If 
the  forests  are  destroyed  this  destruction  will  leave  much 
of- the  land  a  barren  desert.  It  will  dry  up  our  streams  and 
injure  every  person  in  Canada,  no  matter  what  his 
business. 
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REFORESTATION  ON  FOREST  RESERVES. 

The  supply  of  trees  for  reforestation  on  the  Dominion 
forest  reserves  was  obtained  largely  from  the  nursery  sta- 
tions at  Indian  Head  and  Sutherland,  Saskatchewan,  but, 
in  order  to  develop  such  work  on  the  forest  reserves  con- 
venient to  the  places  where  planting  is  to  be  done  and  in 
order  to  give  training  in  forest  nursery  and  forest  planting 
work  to  the  staffs  on  reserves  where  planting  is  necessary, 
small  nurseries  have  been  started  on  several  of  the  re- 
serves. These  reserve  nursries  will  not  be  increased  to 
large  dimensions,  so  as  to  be  general  sources  of  supply,  but 
will  be  developed  to  serve  the  full  requirements  of  the  re- 
serves on  which  they  are  situated. — Annual  Report,  Dire- 
tor  of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 


TESTING  CANADIAN  WOODS. 

The  announcement  has  recently  been  made  that  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  United  Kingdom  has  added  certain 
Canadian  timbers  to  the  list  of  those  used  by  the  depart- 
ment. That  the  qualities  of  Canadian  woods  might  be 
understood  and  the  timbers  thereby  put  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use  was  the  object  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Canada,  in  establishing  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
in  connection  with  the  Forestry  Branch.  The  laboratories 
are  making  mechanical  and  physical  tests  of  Canadian 
woods  and  the  results  are  published  from  time  to  time  as 
the  investigation  of  each  species  or  group  is  completed. 
The  information  obtained  is  proving  of  great  value  not 
only  to  timber  users  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries, 
but  also  to  Canadian  engineers,  architects  and  builders. 
Beginning  with  the  more  important  species  the  investiga- 
tion is  to  proceed  until  all  woods  having  any  commercial 
value  are  tested.  Bulletins  59  and  60,  the  two  so  far  issued 
on  this  subject,  may  be  had  free  upon  application  to  the 
Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 
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FOREST  PROTECTION  ADVICE  FROM  THE 
CLOUDS. 

Even  old  woodsmen,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
prejudiced  in  the  opposite  direction,  testify  that  the  print- 
ed notice,  the  fire  warning  bill  or  poster,  is  the  most  im- 
portant weapon  with  which  to  fight  forest  fires.  Keeping 
in  close  touch  with  every  part  of  its  vast  field  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  now  prints  a 
completely  different  set  of  posters  each  season,  so  as  to 
keep  the  warnings  as  attractive  and  striking  as  possible. 
This  season  two  new  forms  of  notice  have  been  added, 
the  first  is  composed  of  stickers  to  be  placed  on  the  wind- 
shields of  automobiles  entering  Dominion  forests  and  the 
ether  of  slips  or  tiny  hand  bills  to  be  dropped  by  the  men 
cf  the  forestry  air  patrol  as  they  fly  over  camps  and  picnic 
parties.  One  of  these  latter  bears  the  words  "Citizens! 
Help  the  Forest  Service  to  protect  your  property  by  being 
careful  with  fire  in  the  woods.  Co-operative  Aerial  Patrol 
— Forestry  Branch-Air  Board." 


MODERN  FOREST  FIRE  FIGHTING. 

Great  as  has  been  the  advance  in  fire  fighting  methods 
and  equipment  in  towns  and  cities  in  Canada  in  the  last 
five  years,  the  advance  in  fighting  forest  fires  has  been 
even  greater.  Dominion,  provincial,  and  private  forest 
organizations  are  now  using  airplanes,  power  launches, 
railway  speeders,  automobile  trucks,  and  portable  gasoline 
pumps,  besides  the  old  reliable  horses,  spades,  hoes,  and 
wet  sacks,  in  their  protective  work,  and  are  calling  men 
out  of  danger  points  by  means  of  telephones,  heliographs, 
and  other  signalling  apparatus. 


Lighted  tobacco  and  matches  are  especially  destruc- 
tive in  the  forests.  Live  forests  mean  employment :  dead 
forests  employ  nobody.  Do  not  be  responsible  for  a  dead 
forest. 
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Portable  gasoline  pumps  up  to  ten  horse  power  and 
capable  of  forcing  water  throug  hi, 500  feet  of  hose  are 
now  used  in  fighting  forest  fires  by  Canadian  federal  and 
provincial  forest  services. 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

(By  INSPECTOR  McOUAT) 

THE  RIGHT  VOCATION. 

How  much  the  lives  of  the  human  firr'ly  are  like  the 
flower, ig  plants  of  the  world!  Each  is  created  \vith  a 
natural  talent  lor  performing  a  certain  work,  yet  many  of 
us  by  getting  lodged  in  the  wrong  vocation  field  become 
weeds  in  the  social  world.  Every  child  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  natural  talent  to  do  a  certain  work  a  little 
better  than  anything  t  ]se.  So  long  as  it  remains  a  child  it 
is  really  a  flower  in  the  human  family.  But  children  do  not 
remain  children,  and  if  the  child  is  not  trained  for  a  life 
work  in  keeping  with  its  natural  talent,  it  migrates  to  the 
wrong  vocational  field,  where  it  does  not  fit  and  where  it 
is  not  wanted.  As  a  result,  such  a  child  passes  from  the 
flower  to  the  human  weed.  Often  the  discontent  of  such  a 
human  weed  clogs  the  costs  of  human  society  and  through- 
out life  constantly  demands  the  attention  of  hospitable 
individuals  and  charitable  organizations. 


HAPPINESS  IN  WORK. 

Happiness  in  work  depends  less  on  what  one  is  doing 
than  on  why  one  is  doing  it. 

No  task  worth  doing  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  have 
a  part  in  God's  universal  work  in  the  world. 

One  way  to  enjoy  our  work  is  not  to  fret  over  our 
mistakes ;  mistakes  are  meant  to  manufacture  perfection. 

As  a  rule,  the  harder  one's  work  and  the  harder  one 
works  to  do  it,  the  more  enjoyment  one  gets  out  of  it. 
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Work  that  is  done  willingly  in  order  to  make  happier 
the  life  of  some  one  else  always  is  full  of  enjoyment. 

Some  folks  never  enjoy  their  work  because  they  do 
as  little  of  it  as  possible.  Whole-souled  work,  "pressed 
down  and  running  over,"  means  happiness  in  one's  labor. 

Being  content  to  do  only  what  one  must  do  seldom 
brings  much  enjoyment.  But  an  employee  who  does  his 
best  to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  his  work  rapidly 
increases  his  pleasure  in  it. 

After  the  first  year  or  two  of  one's  lifework.  at  latest, 
it  helps  a  great  deal  to  have  a  hobby  for  one's  leisure 
hours.  Some  big  business  men  have  been  helped  in  their 
achievements  by  making  a  hobby  of  teaching  in  or  super- 
intending a  Sunday  school. 


WORLD'S  LAST  SLAVE  MARKET  CLOSED. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  who  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  slave  market  existed  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
the  twentieth  century.  News  has  come,  however,  of  the 
closing  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  one.  with  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  ancient  city  of  Ouezzan, 
Morocco,  December  7th.  An  auction  of  slaves  has  been  a 
monthly  event  in  that  city  for  many  decades,  probably 
centuries.  The  slaves  were  brought  in  by  slave  hunters 
from  the  unexplored  regions  to  the  south.  On  the  day  of 
the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  a  slave  caravan  was  en- 
tering the  city,  bringing  several  score  slaves  of  both  sc 
Let  us  hope  that  this  is  the  last  of  chattelism  in  human 
beings. — The  Way. 


CHANGING  CUSTOMS  IN  CHINA. 

Ignorance,  which  breeds  superstition  and  bolsters 
wrong,  is  not  confined  to  China,  but  it  has  found  Christian 
education  in  that  nation  its  worst  enemy.  Many  of  the 
.gods  of  yesterday  have  been  tumbled  into  the  ash-heap  to 
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make  way  for  the  school-boy  with  his  books,  and  what  was 
religion  to  many  yesterday  is  useless  superstition  today. 

Customs  that  were  respected  hitherto  are  now  de- 
spised. For  centuries  little  children  have  been  bound  at  the 
altar  of  a  painful  old  age.  Preaching  and  protest  went  un- 
heeded until  the  Christian  girls'  schools  demonstrated  that 
big-footed  women  were  the  queens  of  the  land,  not  its 
slaves.  Students  now  in  government  schools  are  announc- 
ing that  they  will  not  marry  girls  who  have  not  natural 
feet,  and  girls  with  bound  feet  parade  the  streets  with 
their  little  feet  in  big  boots. 

The  reason  is  evident.  Big  feet  and  brains  have  come 
to  be  synonymous.  Government  schools  are  refusing  ad- 
mission to  bound-footed  girls,  and  the  better  classes  are 
in  the  big-foot  crusade.  Women  in  useful  service  have 
come  with  the  new  order. — The  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 


LONGEVITY  AND  CHEWING. 

How  reasonable  it  would  seem  to  be  to  learn  to  chew 
food  twice  as  long  as  we  do,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
eat  half  as  much  as  we  are  accustomed  to  eat.  And  we 
might  add  that  a  natural  result  also  would  be  that  we 
would  live  twice  as  long. 

Old  age  comes  on,  we  are  told,  by  the  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  body's  power  to  eliminate  waste  matter. 
People  who  practice  "Fletcherizing,"  or  very  thorough 
chewing,  are  adding  many  years  to  their  lives. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  meat  as  being  the 
only  food  which  requires  very  thorough  mastication. 
Everything  we  eat  or  drink  should  be  taken  slowly  so  as 
to  be  well  mixed  with  saliva.  Even  milk  should  be  slowly 
sipped  instead  of  being  drunk  as  water. 

Any  practice  which  eliminates  doctors'  bills  and  im- 
proves the  health  is  a  great  economy,  of  course,  but  think, 
too,  of  cutting  that  grocery  bill  in  half!    When  ordering 
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two  pounds  of  steak  for  dinner,  remember  that  one  pound 
will  do  even  better  than  two — if  you  take  time  to  chew  it 
well. 


THE  HANDY  MAN. 

There  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  every  girl 
should  be  brought  up  to  be  capable  in  the  domestic  arts, 
to  be,  in  short,  a  good  housekeeper:  but  it  is  generally 
deemed  of  less  importance  that  every  boy  should  be 
brought  up  to  be  a  handy  man  about  the  house.  Even 
among  the  families  of  those  who  lay  most  stress  upon  the 
value  of  education  there  are  many  who  do  not  regard  in- 
capacity to  "fix  things"'  as  a  serious  matter.  It  a  boy 
stands  well  in  his  classes  at  school,  his  parents  are  likely  to 
excuse  a  certain  incompetence  on  his  part  in  dealing  with 
jobs  that  require  some  practical  knowledge  and  manual 
dexterity.  They  may  even  feel  that  it  is  the  natural  at- 
tribute of  one  who  is  destined  to  large  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. It  is  a  foolish  notion,  of  course,  but  many  people  are 
foolish  about  their  children. 

Just  as  virtually  every  girl  learns  to  sew  and  knit  and 
cook,  so  every  boy  ought  to  learn  to  do  simple  jobs  in 
painting  and  carpentry  work,  to  mend  broken  furniture 
and  set  panes  of  glass  in  broken  windows,  to  thaw  frozen 
pipes  and  put  in  new  washers  where  faucets  are  dripping, 
and  to  repair  electric  bells  that  are  out  of  order — to  say 
nothing  of  "managing  the  furnace" — and  knowing  how 
to  start  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove.  In  short,  the  boy 
should  qualify  himself  to  become  a  householder  just  as  his 
sister  qualifies  herself  to  become  a  housekeeper. 


A  radium  tube  used  by  a  physician  was  accidentally 
consigned  to  the  furnace.  A  radium  expert  sprinkled  zinc 
sulphide  about  the  cellar  and  turned  out  the  lights.  The 
watchers  saw  a  glowing  patch  among  the  dead  ashes  in 
the  furnace  and  found  the  tube  of  radium  which,  by  its 
action,  had  caused  the  zinc  sulphide  to  become  luminous. 
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CIGARS  AND  CIGS. 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  cigarette  that  is  in  thy  son's 
mouth,  and  considerest  not  the  cigar  that  is  in  thine  own 
mouth  ?  Or  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  son,  "Let  me  pull  out  the 
cigarette  out  of  thy  mouth,"  and  behold  a  cigar  is  in  thine 
own  mouth !  Thou  hypocrite !  First  cast  out  the  cigar  out 
of  thine  own  mouth,  and  then  shalt  thou  be  prepared  to 
cast  out  the  cigarette  out  of  thy  son's  mouth. — The  Mis- 
sionary World. 


AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH. 

Too  much  emphasis  has  also  been  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  child's  school  lunch  should  be  hot. 

There  is  no  necessity,  from  a  physiological  or  nutri- 
tive point  of  view,  to  take  into  the  stomach  any  food  that 
is  warmer  than  the  stomach  itself. 

The  principal  points  are  that  the  food  should  be  nutri- 
tious and  simple,  and  that  it  should  be  eaten  slowly  and 
well  masticated. 

The  ideal  school  lunch  is  a  sandwich  made  of  graham 
bread  spread  with  good  pure  butter,  and  eaten  with  a  cup 
of  milk.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  a  luncheon  can  be 
supplied. 

If  instead  of  butter  a  little  cold  roast  beef,  lamb,  or 
mutton  is  substituted,  the  child  has  all  the  meat  he  needs 
during  the  day. 

If  I  were  left  to  prescribe  a  school  luncheon,  it  would 
be  a  whole  wheat  sandwich  buttered,  a  cup  of  milk,  and  an 
apple.  I  would  not  bother  about  the  temperature,  except 
that  the  milk  should  not  be  ice  cold. — Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley 
in  "The  League  for  Longer  Life." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  "CROSSING  THE  BAR." 

As  Tennyson's  nurse  was  sitting  one  day  at  his  bed- 
side, she  said  to  him: — "You  have  written  a  great  many 
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poems,  sir,  but  I  have  never  heard  anybody  say  that  there 
is  a  hymn  among  them  all.  I  wish.  sir.  you  would  write 
a  hymn  while  you  are  lying  on  your  sick  bed.  It  might 
help  and  comfort  many  a  poor  sufferer." 

The  next  morning  the  poet  handed  her  a  scrap  of 
paper,  saying:  "Here  is  the  hymn  you  wished  me  to  write." 

The  hymn  given  proved  to  be  "Crossing  the  Bar," 
the  poem  that  was  sung  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  Tenny- 
son's funeral  and  which,  although  some  would  not  call  it  a 
hymn,  has  touched  many  hearts. — Ex. 


TRANSFORMING  THE  SAHARA. 

The  great  desert  of  Africa  which  lay  in  its  bareness 
for  centuries  upon  centuries,  is  now  being  rapidly  changed 
and  to  a  great  extent  redeemed.  It  has  been  found  by 
French  engineers  that  deep  wells  reach  water  almost  any- 
where in  Algeria,  and  now.  hundreds  of  windmills,  made  in 
the  United  States,  dot  the  landscape,  while  veritable  gar- 
dens are  appearing  where  until  recently  there  was  only 
sand.  One  of  these  windmills  is  perched  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Carthaginian  amphitheatre,  which  the  Romans 
destroyed  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Thousands 
of  more  mills  have  already  been  purchased,  but  have  not 
yet  been  delivered.  The  automobile  is  largely  taking  the 
place  of  the  camel  as  a  carrier  of  the  desert,  making  dsert 
travel  very  much  more  speedy.  The  great  African  desert 
with  automobiles  rather  than  camels,  and  with  garden 
patches  created  through  irrigation  from  water  that  lies 
under  the  dry  surface,  seems  almost  miraculous. — 
Classmate. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  tell  this  story  of  the 
way  in  which  his  teacher  of  mathematics  taught  him  to 
depend  upon  himself: 
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"I  was  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and  went,  uncertain, 
full  of  whimpering. 

"  'That  lesson  must  be  learned.'  said  my  teacher,  in  a 
very  quiet  tone,  but  with  terrible  intensity.  All  explana- 
tions and  excuses  he  trod  under  foot  with  utter  scornful- 
ness.  'I  want  that  problem;  I  don't  want  any  reasons  why 
you  haven't  it,'  he  would  say. 

"  T  did  study  it  two  hours.' 

"  'That  is  nothing  to  me.  I  want  the  lesson.  You  may 
not  study  it  at  all,  or  you  may  study  it  ten  hours,  just  suit 
yourself.    I  want  the  lesson.' 

"It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,  but  it  seasoned  me.  hi 
less  than  a  month  I  had  the  most  intense  sense  of  intel- 
lectual independence  and  courage  to  defend  my  recitation. 

"One  day  his  cold,  calm  voice  fell  upon  me  in  the 
midst  of  a  demonstration,  'No!'  I  hesitated  and  then  went 
back  to  the  beginning,  and  on  reaching  the  same  point 
again,  'No !'  uttered  in  a  tone  of  conviction  barred  my 
progress. 

"  'The  next'  and  I  sat  down  in  red  confusion. 

"He,  too,  was  stopped  with  'No !'  but  went  right  on, 
finished,  and  as  he  sat  down  was  rewarded  with  'Very 
well.' 

"  'Why,  whimpered  I,  'I  recited  it  just  as  he  did,  and 
you  said  "No!" 

"  'Why  didn't  you  say  "yes,"  and  stick  to  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  your  lesson.  You  must  know  that  you 
know  it.  You  have  learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure.  If 
all  the  world  says  "No!"  your  business  is  to  say  'Yes,'  and 
prove  it.'  " 


MILLIONS  DESTROYED  BY  BUGS. 

Few  people  realize  that  harmful  bugs  and  insects 
destroy  over  $800,000,000  in  trees,  shrubs,  and  growing 
crops,  in  our  country,  every  year.  When  this  supendous 
sum  is  considered,  one  understands  why  the  national  au- 
thorities devote  so  much  time  and  study  to  finding  out 
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ways  of  killing  the  myriads  of  tiny  pests  preying  on  a  vast 
variety  of  products  and  leaving  a  trail  of  ruin.  One  of  the 
worst  offenders  is  the  gypsy  moth.  At  one  time  it  threat- 
ened to  destroy  practically  all  the  trees  in  New  England, 
until  a  bug  was  found  to  combat  it.  The  boilworm  eats  up 
$20,000,000  worth  of  property  a  year,  while  it  is  estimated 
that  the  chinch  bug  often  destroys  $100,000,000  worth  of 
crops  in  a  season. — Selected. 


SUGAR  KEEPS  BORDEAUX. 

That  granulated  sugar  will  keep  Bordeaux  spray  mix- 
ture from  deteriorating  is  the  discovery  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is  well  known  by 
orchardists  that  Bordeaux  becomes  almost  worthless  un- 
less used  shortly  after  being  mixed.  This  trouble  can  be 
overcome  by  adding  one-eighth  ounce  of  granulated  sugar 
dissolved  in  water  for  each  pound  of  copper  sulphate  (blue 
vitriol  or  bluestone)  used.  When  sugar  is  used  in  the  pro- 
portion mentioned  the  spray  mixture  will  not  spoil  on  ac- 
count of  a  breakdown  or  delay  on  account  of  rain. 

For  a  two-hundred-gallon  tank  of  6-6-50  Bordeaux, 
which  will  require  twenty-four  pounds  of  bluestone,  dis- 
solve three  ounces  (seven  heaping  teaspoons)  of  sugar  in 
a  little  water  and  add  slowly  to  the  tank  of  spray,  agitat- 
ing until  thoroughly  mixed.  Too  much  sugar  must  not  be 
used.  For  small  amounts  of  spray,  dissolve  one  well- 
rounded,  but  not  heaping,  teaspoon  of  sugar  in  one  quart 
ot  water,  then  use  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  of  this  solu- 
tion for  each  pound  of  bluestone  going  into  the  amount  of 
Bordeaux  required. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  FISH. 

(By  EDWIN   T  ARRISSE) 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  aquariums  with  ref- 
erence to  the  sleep  of  fish.  The  results  of  these  show  that 
among  fresh  water  fish,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  carp,  tench 
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and  minnow  are  known  to  sleep  periodically,  like  land 
animals;  among  marine  fish  the  wrasse,  conger  eel,  dory, 
dogfish,  bass  and  all  flat  fish  do  the  same,  while  the  gold- 
fish, pike  and  angler  fish  never  sleep,  but  rest  periodically. 
Fish  geem  to  have  no  preference  for  the  night  as  their 
sleeping  time. 

A  naturalist  travelling  from  Constantinople  to  Lon- 
don in  a  small  schooner  reported  one  morning  that  he 
noticed  a  pilot  fish,  a  few  inches  from  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, swimming  so  steadily  that  it  seemed  to  be  attached  to 
one  particular  spot.  All  day  long  it  remained  there,  neither 
advancing  nor  lagging  behind,  and  so  it  continued  for 
several  days.  Then  came  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  vessel 
was  separated  from  its  little  companion. 

It  was  evident  that,  the  fish  could  not  have  slept  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  as  the  vessel  was  sailing  quite  rapidly. 
The  captain,  moreover,  asserted  that  he  had  known  a  pilot 
fish  to  accompany  a  vessel  thus  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
— Selected. 


SMOKING  AMONG  WOMEN. 

(From  the  "Chicago  Daily  Standard") 

"In  England,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  in  France,  in 
Germany — everywhere  the  proverbial  'rosy  lips'  of  the 
'daughters  of  Eve'  were  clamping  the  brown  weed  and 
sending  long  curls  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling. 

"Girls  just  in  their  teens  and  elderly  women  joined  in 
the  practice.  Shopgirls  and  salesladies  carried  large  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  in  their  bags.   It  was  an  every-day  affair. 

"Is  this  what  people  mean  by  the  equality  of  the 
sexes?  Will  our  modern  spirit  of  emancipation  go  to  such 
lengths?  Shall  we  murder  the  lady  in  the  all-woman?  God 
save  us  from  such  a  fate ! 

"Ladies,  be  on  your  guard!  If  this  filthy  monster 
should  cross  the  Atlantic  and  try  to  lift  its  head  here,  crush 
it !  Be  merciless.  Forget  about  clemency.  And  America's 
manhood  will  rise  and  call  you  blessed." 
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In  most  cordially  endorsing-  the  sentiment  of  the 
above,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  the  women  of 
Britain  are  probably  quite  as  free  from  this  dirty  habit  as 
those  of  the  U.S.A.  and  that  our  Canadian  women  are  also 
equally  free. — Ed. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FOREIGNERS  IN  CANADA. 

1  in  5  of  the  male,  population  in  British  Columbia  is  an 
Oriental. 

1  in  12  of  the  population  in  Saskatchewan  is  Ruthen- 
ian. 

1  in  10  of  the  population  is  a  foreigner. 

1  in  7  of  the  population  of  Montreal  is  a  foreigner. 

Canada's  foreign  immigration,  from  1900  to  1918, 
numbered  865,966. 

Canada  has,  it  is  estimated,  130,000  Jews. 

Chinese  immigration  to  Canada,  1905-1918,  based  on 
head  tax,  29,667;  exempt  admissions,  4.041 — total  of 
34,068. 

Canada's  immigration  tables  reveal  over  50  national- 
ities. 

The  Bible  is  issued,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  over  100 
languages  and  dialects  in  Canada. 

Over  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Canadian 
West  is  non-Anglo-Saxon.  The  Protestant  Church  has 
scarcely  begun  to  touch  this  human  problem. 


MANILA  AND  BANANA. 

Manila  rope  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  peculiar  ba- 
nana tree  found  only  in  the  Philipine  Islands.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  capital  city  near  which  Dewey  won  his 
famous  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  manila  plant 
thrives  best  in  soil  that  is  plentifully  mixed  with  volcanic 
ash,  and  on  which  copious  rains  fall.  The  fruit  of  the  tree, 
while  resembling  the  banana  is  not  palatable.  Natives  cut 
the  trees,  which  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  extract  the  long 
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fibre  by  pulling  the  long  trunks  apart  by  hand.  So  far,  no 
machine  for  doing  the  work  has  operated  with  success. 
When  the  fibre  has  been  taken  out  from  the  tree,  it  is 
washed,  dried,  and  bundled  for  shipment  to  the  rope  mill. 
The  rope  is  spun  by  machine,  but  the  process  requires  con- 
stant and  careful  watching. — Classmate. 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  NOON  HOUR. 

(By  INSPECTOR  McOUAT) 


"MY  MASTER  IS  ALWAYS  IN." 

"John,"  said  a  man,  winkingly  slyly  to  a  clerk  of  his 
acquaintance  in  a  shop,  "you  must  give  me  extra  measure; 
your  master  is  not  in." 

John  looked  up  in  the  man's  face  very  seriously,  and 
said,  "My  Master  is  always  in." 

John's  Master  was  the  all-seeing  God. 

Let  us  all,  when  we  are  tempted  to  do  wrong,  adopt 
John's  motto:  "My  Master  is  always  in."  It  will  save  us 
from  many  a  sin,  and  so  from  much  sorrow. — Ex. 


AN  ESKIMO  BANQUET. 

(By  a  MORAVIAN  MISSIONARY) 

The  feast  had  already  begun  when  I  arrived  at  Nap- 
sangoak's  tent. 

The  men  were  sitting  in  the  open,  behind  some  seal 
skins  which  were  hung  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  tent 
in  order  to  keep  the  cold  wind  out. 

They  were  all  dressed  alike  in  blue  fox  and  Polar  bear 
furs,  and  each  had  a  "pillaut,"  or  butcher  knife,  in  his  hand. 

They  cut  into  the  carcass  of  the  seal  wit-h  these  knives 
dripping  with  blood,  and  tore  the  raw  blubber  with  their 
strong  teeth. 

In  the    midst  of    this    savage-looking    entertainment, 
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however,  there  was  apparent  the  "most  genuine  courtesy. 
The  men  often  helped  each  other  to  what  they  considered 
the  best  part  of  the  seal,  and  the  host,  selecting  a  huge 
piece  of  meat,  handed  it  to  me  with  the  smile  of  a  gour- 
mand, saying:    "I  hope  you  will  find  it  to  your  taste." 

I  took  the  meat  and  thanked  him,  but  sat  down  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  others  for  I  hoped  in  an  unobserved 
moment  to  give  the  nauseous  mess  to  the  dogs  which, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  standing  around  as  closely 
as  they  dared  come,  greedily  watching  their  opportunity 
to  snatch  or  catch  a  bit  of  the  meat. 

Alas,  my  host,  anxious,  I  suppose,  to  see  that  I  was 
happy  and  satisfied,  kept  his  eyes  on  me !  And  when  he 
saw  that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  eat  the  meat,  remarked 
kindly : 

'Yes,  it  smells  so  good  it  is  truly  a  sin  to  eat  it,  but 
let  it  sink  down  into  your  stomach,  anyhow — I  will  after- 
wards give  you  another  piece  to  smell  on!" — In  "World 
Outlook." 


THE  LARGEST  BOOK. 

The  largest  book  in  the  world,  fifteen  feet  high,  eigh- 
teen feet  wide,  and  three  feet  thick,  stands  in  the  public 
square  in  Ottawa.  It  was  made  and  bound  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa.  During  the 
Victory  Loan  campaign  the  question  of  the  hour  in  Ottawa 
was,  "Is  your  name  written  there?"  The  book  contains 
the  names  of  all  contributors.  It  is  bound  in  some  com- 
position material  which  remains  in  good  condition  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  size  of  the 
book  can  be  readily  judged  from  the  appearance  of  £he 
men  standing  beside  the  platform  on  which  the  book  rests. 


.  .     ECHO  AT  SEA. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  sailor  who  went  aloft  to  reef  the 
sails  of  a  vessel  far  out  at  sea  and  reported  when  he  came 
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down  that  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  bells  faintly  but 
clearly.  They  were  being  rung  for  a  celebration,  he  was 
sure. 

The  captain  knew  that  the  ship  was  far  from  land. 
But  he  had  a  liking  for  curious  things,  so  he  entered  the 
story  in  the  ship's  log.  When  he  reached  port  he  found 
that  rejoicings  had  been  going  on  in  a  coast  town,  where 
all  the  bells  had  been  rung  lustily  and  long. 

The  explanation  proved  simple  enough.  The  mainsail 
blown  out  by  the  wind,  made  a  fine  collector  and  focus  of 
sound.  Probably  the  sound  waves  of  the  bells  were  also 
reflected  from  the  clouds,  which  were  plentiful  that  day. 

Clouds  are  first-class  sound  reflectors,  as  can  be  told 
from  the  rolling  echoes  in  a  thunderstorm.  The  unequal 
surface  and  varying  distances  of  the  cloud  forms  repeat  the 
echo  doubly  and  trebly.  At  sea  the  thunder  sound  is  flung 
by  the  Jouds  to  the  sea  and  back  again,  so  that  tremen- 
dous echoes  are  produced  and  prolonged. — The  Sailors' 
Magazine. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 

"Wherever  the  moral  standard  is  being  lifted  up, 
wherever  life  is  becoming  larger  in  the  vision  that  directs 
it  and  richer  in  its  fruitage,  the  improvement  is  traceable 
to  the  Bible  and  to  its  influence. 

"The  Book  of  books  has  lived  and  grown  through  the 
centuries;  we  have  celebrated  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  King  James  Translation.  It  has  stamped 
its  impress  upon  the  map  of  the  world;  its  boundaries  are 
clearly  marked." 


THE  STRAIGHTEST  CANAL. 

One  of  the  most  curious  canals  in  the  world  is  that 
which  connects  the  Gulf  of  Cornith  with  the  Gulf  of 
^gina.  This  is  not  only  the  straightest  canal,  but  the 
most  dreaded.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  this  canal  was  thought 
possible  more  than  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  by  that  old 
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historical  hero,  Periander,  and  yet  it  was  not  actually  com- 
menced-until  1884.  Perhaps  the  ancient  suspected  that  the 
benefits  of  such  a  canal  would  not  be  unmixed.  Anyway 
they  did  not  try  to  build  it.  It  took  nine  years  of  hard 
work  to  complete  it,  and  when,  in  1893,  the  canal  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that  air  currents  there  were  such  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  vessels  to  pass  through. 

The  banks  of  this  canal  are  perfectly  straight,  and  in 
some  places  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.  Because  the  waterway  has  no  turn  in  it,  the  breeze 
sweeps  through  at  a  fearful  rate,  causing  dangerous  tidal 
currents. — Excange. 


MOTORING  ON  A  WALL. 

The  first  motor  vehicle  introduced  into  West  China 
has  caused  a  great  sensation. 

A  missionary  residing  in  Szechuan,  returning  from  a 
holiday,  took  back  with  him  a  motor-cycle,  the  gift  of  some 
friends  in  America.  It  is  the  first  thing  on  wheels  seen 
west  of  Hankow,  and  the  owner  spends  most  of  his  time 
demonstrating  its  powers  to  schools  and  civic  bodies  in  the 
provincial  capital. 

This  motor-cycle  has  given  its  owner  more  publicity 
than  all  the  missionary  work  he  has  done  in  the  citv. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  thrill  in  navigating  the 
first  motor-cycle  through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Chinese 
city,  and  up  to  the  present  the  only  comfortable  place  for 
driving  has  been  found  to  be  the  top  of  -the  city  wall ! 


WORLD'S  BIGGEST  SAW. 

There  has  just  been  fashioned  for  one  of  the  big  lum- 
ber mills  in  British  Columbia  the  largest  circular  saw  ever 
made. 

To  be  accurate,  there  are  two  of  them,  and  they  have 
been  designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  mill 
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which  is  called  upon  to  handle  giant  fir  logs,  many  of 
which  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  girth. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  fir  forests  in  British 
Columbia,  there  being  sufficient  timber  in  this  single 
province  of  the  Dominion  to  supply  the  world  with  all  the 
lumber  it  needs  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Each  saw  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  boasts  one 
hundred  and  ninety  detachable  teeth  of  the  inserted  spiral 
type.  This  is  an  important  innovation,  and  means  that 
should  any  of  the  teeth  get  broken  or  damaged,  new  ones 
can  be  inserted  without  removing  the  saw  from  its  frame. 

Each  blade  was  cast  from  ingots  weighing  1,140  lb. 
After  reheating,  rolling,  and  trimming,  the  finished  blades 
turned  the  scale  at  175  lb.  a  piece.  Great  care  had  to  be 
exercised  in  the  final  treatment,  as  they  had  to  be  mathe- 
matically true  and  perfect,  and  the  steel  of  a  uniform 
quality. 

This  giant  among  saws  is  capable  of  attaining  a  speed 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  can  saw 
through  the  greatest  forest  giant  that  ever  grew  as  easily 
as  one  can  cut  butter  with  a  knife. 


CRUSOE'S  CAVE  STILL  EXISTS. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  cave,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
boy,  still  exists,  with  but  little  change  through  the  cen- 
turies. Dr.  William  Alanson  Bryan,  professor  of  zoology 
and  geology  in  the  University  of  Hawaii,  in  the  course  of 
a  year's  research  in  Latin  America  and  the  waters  of  the 
South  Pacific,  spent  several  days  in  Crusoe's  cave,  cook- 
ing his  meals  in  the  crude  oven  that  Selkirk,  the  real 
Robinson  Crusoe,  hollowed  from  the  rock  so  long  ago. 
The  home  of  the  ship-wrecked  sailor  is  in  an  isolated 
valley,  surrounded  by  towering  mountains,  which  accounts 
for  its  long  preservation.  Dr.  Bryan  reports  plant  and 
animal  life  still  abounding,  very  much  of  the  same  kinds 
that  are  described  in  the  book  that  has  been  such  a  delight 
to  boys  of  many  generations. — The  Classmate. 
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Give  us,  O  give  us,  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work! 
He  will  do  more  in  the  same  time,  he  will  do  it  better  he 
will  preserve  longer.  Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheer- 
fulness, altogether  past  calculation  its  powers  of  endur- 
ance. Efforts,  to  be  permanently  useful,  must  be  uniformly- 
joyous,  a  spirit  all  sunshine,  graceful  from  very  gladness, 
beautiful  because  bright. 


RUSSIAN  WATCH  CHAIN  BIBLES. 

(By  GEORGE  H.  HOLDEX) 

Do  you  know  how  the  Russian  lets  strangers  know 
he  is  a  devout  Christian?  He  does  it  by  wearing  a  small 
Bible  on  his  watch  chain,  and  takes  great  pride  in  showing 
it  to  all  his  friends. 

You  see  these  Bibles  are  very  attractive  little  things. 
They  are  only  about  an  inch  squire,  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  though  they  contain  tne  first  five  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  the  text  of  the  Book  being  in  Hebrew, 
while  the  titles  are  in  Latin. 

Of  course,  such  small  print  cannot  be  read  without 
the  aid  of  a  very  powerful  magnifying  glass,  but  that  does 
not  bother  the  average  Russian,  for  he  can  refer  to  the 
large  print  of  his  family  Bible  when  he  wishes  to  read ;  but 
he  likes  to  carry  a  miniature  Book  with  him,  placing  great 
faith  on  the  fact  that  he  carries  the  "Word"  on  his  person. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 

When  I  was  a  child  about  seven  years  of  age,  my 
friends  one  holiday  filled  my  pockets  with  half-pence. 

I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  toys  were  sold  for 
children,  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle 
that  I  saw  on  my  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  volun- 
tarily offered  him  all  my  money  for  it. 

I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  over  the  house, 
much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the 
family.  , 
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My  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins,  understanding 
the  bargain  which  I  had  made,  told  me  that  I  had  given 
four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  what  good  things  I  might 
have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  they  laughed 
at  me  so  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation. 

My  reflections  on  the  subject  gave  me  more  chagrin 
than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This  little  event,  however,  was  afterwards  of  great 
use  to  me,  the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind,  so  that 
often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
I  said  to  myself,  "Do  not  give  too  much  for  the  whistle," 
end  so  I  saved  my  money. — From  "Benjamin  Franklin's 
Life." 


"YOU  DO  NOT  OWN  YOUR  OWN  FACE." 

"My  boy",  said  a  wise  father,  who  knew  how  to  play 
and  be  chum  with  his  twelve-year-old  lad,  "you  do  not 
own  your  own  face." 

The  boy  looked  puzzled.  He  had  come  frowning  to 
the  breakfast  table.  Everybody  felt  his  ill  temper  so  evi- 
dent in  his  looks. 

His  father's  words  brought  him  back  to  life,  and  he 
looked  up  with  a  half  guilty  expression,  but  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  meant. 

"You  do  not  own  your  own  face,"  his  father  repeated. 
"Do  not  forget  that.  It  belongs  to  other  people.  They, 
not  you,  have  to  look  at  it.  You  have  no  right  to  compel 
others  to  look  at  a  sour,  gloomy  and  crabbed  face." 


WHOM  TO  THANK. 

At  the  feet  of  a  medical  missionary  a  grateful  father 
and  mother  knelt  to  worship  her  as  a  god,  for  she  had  re- 
stored their  child  to  health. 

"We  are  not  gods.  Worship  the  true  God,"  said  the 
missionary. 
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"You  must  be  a  god."  they  said;  "no  one  but  a  god 
could  have  saved  our  beloved  child  from  death." 

"Suppose,"  said  the  missionary,  "that  I  wished  to  be- 
stow a  valuable  gift  upon  you  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  my  coolies,  whom  would  you  thank,  the  coolie  or 
myself?" 

"We  should  thank  you,  of  course;  the  coolie  is  your 
servant." 

"And  so  I  am  God's  coolie,  by  whose  hand  God  has 
been  pleased  to  send  you  this  gift  of  healing;  and  it  is  to 
Him  you  must  bow  and  give  thanks." — Sel. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  READING. 

A  young  boy  found  that  he  could  read  with  interest 
nothing  but  sensational  stories.  The  best  books  were 
placed  in  his  hands,  but  they  were  not  interesting. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  reading  a  foolish  story,  he 
heard  someone  say,  "That  boy  is  a  great  reader;  does  he 
read  anything  that  is  worth  reading?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "His  mind  will  run  out  if  he 
keeps  on  reading  after  his  present  fashion.  He  used  to  be 
a  sensible  boy  until  he  took  to  reading  nonsense  and  noth- 
ing else." 

The  boy  sat  still  for  a  time,  then  arose,  went  up  to  the 
man  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  let  him  have  a  good 
book  to  read. 

"Will  you  read  a  good  book  if  I  let  you  have  one?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"It  will  be  hard  work  for  you." 

"I  will  do  it." 

"Well,  come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  lend  you  a 
good  book." 

He  went  with  him,  and  received  the  volume  the  man 
selected. 

"There,"  said  the  man,  "read  that,  and  come  and  tell 
me  what  you  have  read." 

The  lad  kept  his  promise.  He  found  it  hard  work  to 
read  simple  and  wise  sentences,  but  he  persevered.     The 
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more  he  read  the  more  he  talked  with  his  friend  about 
what  he  read,  the  more  kiterested  he  became. 

Ere  long  he  felt  no  desire  to  read  the  feeble  and 
foolish  books.  Besides,  his  mind  began  to  grow.  He  came 
to  be  spoken  of  as  an  intelligent,  promising  young  man, 
and  his  prospects  are  bright  for  a  successful  career. 

He  owes  everything  to  the  reading  of  good  books  and 
to  the  gentleman  who  influenced  him  to  read  them. 


..IF  I  WERE  A  GIRL. 

If  I  were  a  girl,  a  true-hearted  girl 

Just  budding  to  fair  womanhood, 
There's  many  a  thing  that  I  would  not  do, 

And  numberless  more  that  I  would: 
I  never  would  frown,  with  my  mouth  drawn  down, 

For  the  creases  will  come  there  to  stay; 
But  sing  like  the  lark,  should  the  day  be  dark — 

Keep  a  glow  in  my  heart,  anyway! 

If  I  were  a  girl,  a  bright,  winsome  girl, 

Just  leaving  my  childhood  behind, 
I  would  be  so  neat  from  my  head  to  my  feet, 

That  never  a  fault  could  one  find. 
So  helpful  to  mother,  so  gentle  to  brother, 

I'd  have  things  so  cheery  and  sweet 
That  the  streets  and  their  glare  could  never  compare 

With  the  charms  of  a  home  so  replete. 

If  I  were  a  girl,  a  fond,  loving  girl, 

With  father  o'erburdened  with  care, 
I  would  walk  at  his  side,  with  sweet,  tender  pride, 

With  ever  a  kiss  and  a  prayer. 
Not  a  secret  I'd  keep  that  could  lead  to  deceit, 

Not  a  thought  I  should  blush  to  share ; 
Not  a  friend  my  parents  would  disapprove — 

I  would  trust  such  a  girl  anywhere. 

— Young  People. 
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EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  IN  ENGLAND. 

(FROM    "SCHOOL   LIFE") 


Greater    Part    Now    Borne    by    National    Exchequer — 
Proportions  Have  Been  Reversed  in  Seven  Years. 


In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  stated 
that  whereas  in  the  year  1913-14  46  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  education  in  England  was  borne  by  the  State 
and  54  per  cent,  by  the  local  authorities,  the  proportions 
were  now  reversed,  and  56  per  cent,  is  borne  by  the  Board 
cf  Education  and  44  per  cent,  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  financial  year  show  a 
total*  of  more  than  £51,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  £5,000,000  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for 
1920-21.  One  of  the  abnormal  elements  included  in  the 
budget  was  the  grant  for  ex-service  students  at  the  uni- 
versities, which  stood  at  £2,248,350.  More  than  25,000 
students  were  beneficiaries  under  this  scheme.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  them  came  into  the  universities  direct  from 
the  ranks,  and  a  great  majority  belonged  to  families  never 
before  represented  at  any  of  the  universities. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  education 
estimates  was,  however,  additional  expenditure  on  teach- 
ers' salaries.  This  item  had  increased  since  the  war  by  a 
sum  of  £26,488,962.  For  higher  education  a  sum  of 
£6,647.000  was  required,  an  advance  of  £1,310,155  on 
the  estimate  voted  last  year.  This  represents  grants  for 
secondary  schools,  technical  schools,  and  continuation 
schools. 
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NEW  UNIVERSITY  FOR  SOUTHERN  CHINA. 

A  second  national  university  for  China  is  planned  by- 
leading  men  of  the  southern  provinces,  to  be  established  at 
Nanking.  Such  a  university  will  enable  hundreds  of  young 
people,  graduated  from  the  secondary  schools  of  these 
provinces,  to  continue  their  studies  without  traveling  to 
Peking,  where  the  National  University  is  established.  A 
great  part  of  Nanking  Teacher's  College,  already  estab- 
lished, will  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  university,  which 
will  embrace  a  college  of  liberal  ants  and  sciences  and  four 
professional  schools — namely,  agriculture,  engineering, 
commerce,  and  education. 


VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  FARMER. 


College  Training  Is  Worth  Nearly  a  Thousand  Dollars  a 
Year  to  Middle  West  Farmers. 


That  a  college  education  is  the  best  investment  a 
young  farmer  can  make  is  shown  by  investigations  in  var- 
ious agricultural  regions  of  the  country,  reported  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  Bulletin.  Not  only  do  the  results 
show  that  a  college  graduate  makes  more  money  than  a 
common-chool  graduate,  but  that  a  high  school  graduate 
also  has  a  monetary  advantage  in  proportion. 

Of  tenant  farmers  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  it  is 
shown  that  the  labor  income  of  the  man  with  a  high- 
school  education  averages  $526  more  than  that  of  the  man 
with  only  a  common-school  education.  A  further  increase 
of  $453  is  earned  by  the  man  with  a  college  education, 
making  the  difference  in  labor  income  of  the  common- 
school  graduate  and  that  of  the  college  graduate  $979.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  result  appears  from  a  survey  of  the 
incomes  of  635  Kansas  farmers. 

Of  409  farmers  in  Nebraska,  those  who  had  attended 
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high  school  made  32.1  per  cent,  more  than  those  who  had 
had  only  a  common-school  course.  Men  who  attended 
college  make  19.7  more  than  the  high-school  men,  giving 
the  college  man  an  advantage  over  the  common-school 
man  of  51.8  per  cent. 

In  an  inquiry  as  to  those  who  earned  more  than  $1,- 
000  a  year,  a  Cornell  University  report  shows  that  while  5 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  with  a  district-school  education 
were  in  the  class  that  had  labor  incomes  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,  30  per  cent,  of  those  with  more  than  a  high-school 
education  were  in  that  class.  This  report  estimates  a  high- 
school  education  to  be  worth  as  much  to  a  farmer  as  $6,000 
worth  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  and  a  college  education  nearly 
twice  as  much. 


EXTENDING  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Children  fitted  for  secondary  education  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  school  in  Wolverhampton,  England.  To 
find  out  which  children  are  so  fitted,  all  those  in  the  schools 
between  11  and  13  years  old  were  given  a  preliminary  test 
recently,  whether  they  had  expressed  any  desire  for  sec- 
ondary education  or  not.  This  test  was  designed  to  rate 
ability  rather  than  acquirements,  and  only  those  children 
who  seemed  likely  to  profit  from  a  course  in  a  secondary 
school  were  admitted  to  a  second  examination.  The  re- 
sults were  checked  with  the  school  records  and  with  the 
teachers'  general  estimate  of  each  child,  and  250  children 
were  selected  as  most  likely  to  benefit  from  a  secondary 
course. 

Parents  of  the  selected  children  were  then  interview- 
ed. Many  parents  wrere  opposed  to  the  scondary  course. 
Some  argued  lack  of  means,  and  some  thought  it  would  lift 
their  children  "out  of  their  station  in  life."  When  the 
advantages  of  continued  education  were  pointed  out  to 
the  parents,  many  waived  their  objections.  Others  con- 
sented to  keep  their  children  at  school  until  the  age  of  15. 
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The  education  committee  have  therefore  decided  to  open 
an  intermediate  school  with  a  secondary  curriculum  in 
addition  to  a  municpal  secondary  school. 


WHY  DO  PUPILS  LEAVE  SCHOOL? 


School  Mortality  Investigated  by  Women's  Club — Reasons 
For  Leaving  Generally  Connected  With  Home. 


Boston  pupils  were  questioned  as  to  why  they  were 
leaving  school,  and  the  results  were  reported  by  the  High 
School  Women's  Club  of  Boston.  The  ninth  grade  was 
chosen  as  one  in  which  "school  mortality"  was  large,  and 
the  investigation  covered  the  second  year  beginning 
September,  1919. 

To  get  at  the  underlying  motive  in  each  case,  the  ques- 
tioning was  not  done  in  a  formal  way,  but  the  child's  own 
teacher  engaged  him  in  friendly  conversation  about  Tiis 
plans.  Sometimes  more  than  one  teacher  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  the  pupil.  A  general  answer,  such  as  "to  go 
to  work,"  was  not  accepted  without  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  influenced  that  reason,  whether  actual  necessity,  de- 
sire for  spending  money,  or  dissatisfaction  with  school. 

Of  1,174  cases,  248  were  forced  "by  economic  pressure 
to  leave,  284  preferred  to  work,  109  left  on  account  of 
personal  illness,  and  100  moved  from  the  city.  Other  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  received  185  pupils.  Some  of  the 
other  reasons  for  leaving  were  family  illness,  wish  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  desire  for  spending  money. 

Only  12.7  per  cent,  or  149  pupils,  left  for  reasons  di- 
rectly connected  with  school  conditions,  such  as  failing  of 
promotion,  trouble  with  teacher,  discouraged,  etc.;  47.4 
per  cent,  or  566  pupils,  left  for  reasons  clearly  connected 
with  the  home.  Those  whose  reasons  were  not  directly 
traceable  to  either  home  or    school    conditions,    such    as 
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pupils  transferred  to  other  school  sand  those  who  preferred 
to  work,  amounted  to  469  pupils,  or  39.9  per  cent,  of  all 
those  who  left  school. 


PREPARING  GIRLS  FOR  WORTHY  CAREERS. 


Shortage  of  Nurses  Is  Acute,   Although   the  Number   Is 
Greater  Than  Ever  Before. 


Ey  HARREETTE  S.  DOUGLAS,  Director  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of 
the  Sick,  American  Red  Cross. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  patron  saint  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  all  lands,  and  the  founder  of  modern  methods 
of  nursing,  once  said  that  every  woman  ought  to  be  a 
''health  nurse'';  that  every  girl  should  be  taught  how  to 
care  for  children,  how  to  protect  the  home  from  disease, 
^nd  how  to  help  in  establishing  the  highest  standards  of 
health  in  home  and  community. 

Shortage  Was  Never  so  Acute. 

These  words,  spoken  over  50  years  ago,  are  even  more 
significant,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try from  5,000  to  10,000  more  nurses  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  the  shortage  of  nurses  was  never  so  acute. 
Rightly  interpreted,  this  is  a  most  welcome  sign,  for  it 
means  that  the  American  people  are  roused  to  the  value  of 
good  health  and  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  to  be 
healthy  and  how  to  bring  this  most  inestimable  blessing 
into  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate  nations  of  the  earth. 

Home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  is  a  subject  that 
every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  individual  bent,  finds  inter- 
esting. There  is  such  variety  in  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
that  whether  hers  is  the  scientific,  the  practical,  the  im- 
aginative,  or  the  creative  type  of  mind,  before  she  has 
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progressed  far  in  the  study  she  finds  some  phase  of  it  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  her  own  individuality.  For  example,  what 
could  b  emore  fascinating  to  the  girl  who  loves  to  mother 
all  the  babies  in  her  neighborhood  than  to  learn  the  secret 
of  making  the  little  one  gurgle  and  coo  over  his  daily  bath 
instead  of  lustily  expressing  his  contempt  for  soap  and 
water?  And  the  girl  who  delights  in  the  creations  of  her 
own  hands  will  revel  in  the  chance  to  make  sick-room  ap- 
pliances and  improvised  comforts  of  all  sorts  under  the 
direction  of  the  nurse  instructor. 

A  Hundred  Thousand  Were  Instructed. 

The  popularity  of  this  subject  is  shown  by  the  most 
recent  statistics  given  out  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
These  report  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  300  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  young  women  and  girls  who  com- 
pleted the  course  and  received  their  certificates  being  92,- 
093.  Even  these  figures  fall  far  below  the  actual  number 
of  those  who  received  the  instruction,  for  many  who  com- 
plete the  course  do  not  care  to  compete  for  the  certificates. 
Between  1,700  and  1,800  instructors  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  classes.  The  itinerant  instructors  who  carry  the 
course  into  the  rural  districts  are  literally  the  evangels  of 
a  new  era  of  health  and  happiness.  To  read  of  their  ac- 
complishments and  to  realize  what  it  means  to  equip  the 
rising  generation  with  the  knowledge  that  will  make  living 
more  efficient  and  worth  while  is  an  inspiring  page  of 
current  history. 

Health  Instruction  in  Various  Schools. 

Every  type  of  school  has  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  instruct  its  pupils  in  the  proper  way  to  safeguard  health 
and  to  minimize  the  danger  of  disease  and  epidemic. 
Classes  have  been  held  in  grade  and  high  schools,  private 
schools  an  dreform  schools,  continuation  and  vocational 
schools  and  Florence  Crittenden  Homes,  Americanization 
schools  and  Bible  schools.  In  girls'  camps,  in  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  in  colleges  and  universities,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  in  New  York's  Chinatown,  in  Alaska,  in  the  Do- 
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minican  Republic,  and  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
countries  overseas  where  the  American  Red  Cross  units 
are  operating,  this  great  prophylactic  work  has  been  car- 
ried on.  The  Red  Cross  text-book  has  been  translated  into 
Russian  and  Korean.  Portions  of  the  manual  have  been 
translated  in  pamphlet  form  into  Japanese,  Spanish,  Polish, 
and  the  Slovak  and  Bohemian  dialects. 

Leads  to  Adoption  of  Profession. 

Not  alone  in  its  immediate  benefits  to  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  is  this  course  of  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  value,  but  it  is  also  becoming  an  important  fac- 
tor as  a  vocational  guide.  Many  a  girl  who  has  been  un- 
certain as  to  what  career  to  choose  for  her  life  work  has 
found  herself  as  she  worked  side  by  side  with  the  principles 
of  sick-room  care.  "If  the  rudiments  of  this  subject  are 
so  fascinating,"  she  has  counseled  herself,  "how  much 
more  worth  while  must  it  be  to  go  on  and  master  the  cur- 
liculum  given  in  a  regular  training  school  for  nurses." 

While  every  girl,  whether  she  continues  her  instruc- 
tion in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  or  practices  its  elementary 
teachings  in  her  own  home,  is  fitted,  by  a  knowledge  of 
home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  to  be  a  more  healthy 
and  useful  member  of  society  herself  and  a  more  success- 
ful and  happy  wife  and  mother. 


BIRD  PROTECTION. 

The  Dominion  Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  asked  Provincial  Ministers  of  Agriculture  to 
give  their  views  on  the  value  of  Birds.  Their  answers  are 
given  in  this  paper.  If  you  think  bird  protection  is  unne- 
cessary read  what  thev  saw 
WHY  SASKATCHEWAN  BELIEVES  IN  BIRD 
PROTECTION. 

By    HON*.   C.  M.   HAMILTON".    Minister    of    Agriculture.    Province    of 

Saska  tche  wan. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  reassuring  the  people 
of  Canada  of  its  deep  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  conservation  of  bird  life,  more  especially  as  they  relate 
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to  the  promotion  of  Canada's  first  industry.  All  too  often 
when  referring-  to  our  natural  resources,  we  ignore  our  wild 
life  heritage,  and  yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  it  doubtful 
whether  any  other  natural  resource,  at  this  stage  of  Sas- 
katchewan's history,  has  yielded  so  much  in  actual  cash 
value  as  the  birds  and  animals  of  our  province. 

Were  it  not  for  the  activities  of  our  bird  friends,  which 
invade  our  province  during  the  season  when  insect  pests 
are  found  in  greatest  numbers,  our  farm  crops  would  be 
seriously  damaged,  and  in  many  cases  entirely  destroyed,, 
as  actually  happened  in  many  parts  of  southern  Sas- 
katchewan during  the  grasshopper  outbreak  last  summer. 
More  than  one  intimation  has  been  received  of  the  value 
of  the  birds  during  this  plague.  For  example,  a  farmer, 
near  Rouleau,  reported  that  his  crop  was  badly  infested. 
An  official  of  the  department  was  instructed  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  complaint,  but  upon  arrival  at  the 
farm  he  was  informed  that  his  services  were  not  required 
for  the  "gulls  had  cleaned  them  up."  Unfortunately  our 
bird  population  is  considerably  below  normal,  otherwise 
these  outbreaks  would  not  likely  develop  to  such  serious 
proportions.  We  should  'recognize  these  great  losses  of 
valuable  food  supplies  as  signals  of  imminent  danger  and 
use  them  as  stimuli  for  further  effort  towards  maintaining 
nature's  balance  for  the  control  of  such  pests. 

Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  subject  of  bird  pro- 
tection on  the  "Better  Farming  Train"  last  summer. 
Lantern  slides  of  the  common  birds  of  the  farm  were 
shown  to  over  ten  thousand  school  children.  At  each  meet- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  were  entertainingly  informed  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  and  in  order  that  they  should  carry 
away  with  them  some  lasting  impression  of  the  importance 
of  bird  protection,  they  were  asked  to  memorize  such  short 
sentences  as  "Insects  eat  Crops".  "Birds  eat  Insects." 
"Save  the  Birds."  Which  they  always  repeated  vocifer- 
ously in  unison  before  dismissal.  Next  year  we  hope  to  in- 
troduce motion  pictures  of  Saskatchewan  bird  life,  dealing 
more  particularly  with  some  of  the  non-game  birds  pro- 
tected under  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act. 
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Public  sentiment  must  play  a  large  part  in  the  cam- 
paign for  better  protection  of  our  feathered  friends  and 
we  believe  that  the  best  place  to  develop  such  a  sentiment 
is  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  and  it  is  now 
provided  in  this  year's  course  of  study  that  the  pupils  of 
grade  four,  five  and  six  know  something  about  the  laws 
that  give  protection  to  wild  birds  and  animals. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory birds  that  pass  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  twice  each  year,  there  was  consummated  the  ad- 
vanced legal  protection  ever  accorded  to  migratory  birds. 
Compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  solemn  agreement  will 
undoubtedly  bring  about  results  that  no  other  single  effort 
could  hope  to  accomplish.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
Saskatchewan  Game  Laws  were  so  nearly  in  accord  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  make 
one  or  two  minor  changes  to  our  Game  Act  in  order  to 
nave  it  conform  with  the  terms  of  this  international  docu- 
ment. 

Spring  shooting  has  been  prohibited  in  this  province 
tor  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  a  reversion  to  shooting  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  never  so  much  as  mentioned  now. 
The  sale  of  game  is  also  prohibited.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  our  Wild  Life 
resources  has  only  really  commenced  and  the  co-operation 
of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  worth- 
while movement  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  we  are  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  conservation  until  all  citizens  appreci- 
ate the  true  value  of  this  much  neglected  national  asset. 


OUR  OBLIGATION  TO  THE  BIRDS   BECAUSE  OF 
THEIR  USEFULNESS  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

By   HON.  JOS.  ED.    CAROX,    Minister    of    Agriculture,    Province    of 

Quebec. 

The  harm  to  agriculture  caused  by  certain  birds  has 
often  been  exaggerated.    In  our  hurry  to  condemn  some 
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we  have  decided  that  all  birds  are  harmful.  On  account  of 
the  rare  misdeeds  of  some  Raptores  or  rapacious  birds 
because  they  occasionally  carry  off  a  chicken  or  because 
some  other  birds  purloin  seeds  from  newly  sown  land, 
more  than  one  agriculturist  has  declared  war  on  all  deniz- 
ens of  the  air. 

This  question  is  of  great  importance  and  should  re- 
ceive more  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  very  unfair 
if  useful  birds  should  be  placed  in  that  category,  on  ac- 
count of  the  misdeeds  of  some. 

Very  little  observation  would  soon  convince  us  of  the 
economic  importance  of  birds  in  relation  to  agriculture. 

Firstly :  let  us  consider  that  rapacious  birds  which  do 
harm  are  less  numerous  than  others,  and  they  often  repay 
the  harm  they  have  done  by  destroying  rodents  and  even 
insects  which  cause  such  serious  injury  to  man.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  birds  of  prey  con- 
tribute, along  with  the  more  useful  birds,  in  the  destruction 
of  these  enemies  of  agriculture.  It  is  conseqnently  a  wrong 
principle  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  even 
the  hawks  and  owls  without  previously  studying  the  nature 
of  their  food,  and  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
harm  done  is  often  balanced  by  good. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  bird  assistants  eat 
an  incalculable  quantity  of  harmful  insects.  The  owl,  for 
instance,  takes  advantage  of  the  night  to  destroy  rats;  mice 
and  field-mice,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  group  of  rodents 
whose  activities  mean  only  destruction  as  they  are  of  no 
appreciable  value  to  the  agriculturist. 

Many  birds  like  to  eat  the  seeds  of  different  plants 
but  the  cultivated  plants  on  our  farms  are  not  the  ones 
most  affected  in  such  cases.  The  noxious  weeds  which  fill 
our  fields  occupy  the  activities  of  our  birds  and  they  are 
continuously  doing  their  best  to  destroy  them.  This  as- 
sistance in  weed  control  is  worthy  of  mention  and  is  too 
often  overlooked. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  at  least  be  familiar  with 
the  names  of  our  principal  feathered  agricultural  assist- 
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ants.,  those  charming  little  creatures  who  fill  the  fields  and 
forests  with  their  harmonious  songs. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  group  of  birds  of 
prey  include  very  few  of  good  and  pleasing  appearance 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  that  account  that  they  are  classed  as 
thieves  and  vagabonds.  However,  except  for  a  few  really 
harmful  ones  their  usefulness  is  very  significant  to  us.  The 
Broad-winged  Hawk  with  his  powerful  sight,  the  Sparrow 
Hawk  so  quick  in  his  movements,  the  owl  with  his  mourn- 
ful hooting  are  all  kept  busy  destroying  harmful  rodents. 
Considerable  damage,  often  irreparable,  is  done  by  the 
fiekl-mice  in  our  orchards.  Let  us  leave  the  owls  and 
beneficial  hawks  to  increase  their  number  in  full  liberty 
and  carry  on  their  excellent  work  of  destroying  these  en- 
emies of  our  fruit  trees. 

All  children  know  of  the  active  woodpecker  who,  with 
his  fine  beak  continuously  taps  around  the  trees.  He  does 
not  act  in  this  manner  simply  for  recreation.  With  his 
well-pointed  beak  he  perforates  the  bark  and  from  under- 
neath it,  guided  by  instinct,  draws  out  the  worm  that  eats 
the  wood  and  which  kills  so  many  of  our  beautiful  shade 
trees. 

During  the  summer  months  our  cultivated  fields  are 
visited  by  a  multitude  of  grasshoppers.  Unfortunatley 
these  jumping  insects  feed  on  the  wheat  and  oats  under 
cultivation.  Our  friends,  the  birds,  during  the  time  of  the 
outbreaks  are  constantly  busy  trying  to  exterminate  as 
many  as  they  can  of  these  wasteful  insects. 

We  have  also  the  cuckoos  who  are  very  fond  of  moths 
and  caterpillars;  these  birds  are  chiefly  useful  in  our  orch- 
ards where  they  perform  most  of  their  work.  One  cuckoo 
alone  in  a  very  short  time  can  devour  over  three  thousand 
moths  and  caterpillars.  Just  imagine  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  insects  that  one  thousand  of  the  birds  can  destroy. 
The  blackbirds,  the  Bobolink,  the  Tree  Sparrow,  all  have 
beneficial  habits  and  should  be  considered  among  the  most 
useful  birds  to  agriculture. 

But  the  first  place  among  our  feathered  friends  be- 
longs without  doubt  to  the  graceful  swallows.    Thev  are 
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general  favorites.  While  flying  gracefully  they  catch  flies, 
beetles  and  other  harmful  insects.  The  warblers,  thrushes 
and  robins,  take  the  place  of  the  air-hunting  swallows  in 
the  trees  and  hedges  and  with  great  efficiency  destroy 
there  numerous  harmful  insects. 

Even  the  Crow?  although  so  contemptible  in  many 
ways,  is  a  protective  element  to  agriculture.  It  is  true  that 
uuring  the  sowing  season  this  bird  sometimes  has  the  bad 
habit  of  unearthing  oats,  corn,  and  other  seeds,  but  this 
does  not  last  long.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  make  their 
appearance,  the  Crow  looks  for  its  food  among  the  beetles, 
cut-worms,  grasshoppers,  moths  and  field  mice.  It  is  even 
believed  by  some  that  the  Crow  fully  repays  for  the  dam- 
age done  by  it. 

From  the  above  statements  we  must  draw  the  logical 
conclusion  that  the  usefulness  of  birds  is  unquestionable. 
We  already  love  them  for  their  cheerful  warbling  around 
our  homes  and  in  our  forests  as  well  as  for  their  graceful- 
ness and  censtant  activity.  Their  charm  is  such  that  the 
country  without  birds  would  be  a  desolate  place  and  we 
would  refuse  to  live  in  it. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  birds  prefer 
living  close  to  habitation  where  they  build  their  nests  and 
favour  us  with  their  charming  songs  during  the  bright 
early  summer  mornings.  Let  us  have  some  gratitude  to- 
wards the  birds  who  render  so  many  good  turns  in  spite  of 
our  cruelty  to  them.  By  all  means  we  must  give  protection 
to  these  friends  sent  by  Providence  to  the  agriculturist,  by 
giving  them  shelter,  respecting  their  nests  and  facilitating 
their  increase.  Any  intelligent  child  with  good  natural  dis- 
position will  protect  the  birds,  but  this  is  not  sufficient; 
let  us  teach  the  children  how  to  love  them.  Let  us  put 
8 side  these  cruel  customs  which  favour  the  extermination 
of  the  birds.  Whoever  protects  these  small  creatures  is  a 
good  citizen,  and  follow  in  this  way  the  spirit  of  our 
Creator. 
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PROTESTANT  CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

(1921) 

INFORMATION"  FOR  CANDIDATES 

The  training  of  the  Protestant  teachers  of  this  Prov- 
ince is  carried  on  in  the  School  for  Teachers  of  Macdonald 
College,  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Montreal. 

All  pupils  are  expected  to  reside  in  the  College  which, 
under  the  direction  of  a  matron,  will  provide  board  at  a 
cost  which  will  not  exceed  $6.50  per  week  with  two  in  a 
room. 

FIRST-CLASS  ELEMENTARY  DIPLOM  \^ 

1.  The  examination  for  admission  to  the  elementary 
class  in  the  School  for  Teachers  at  Macdonald  College  is 
that  of  the  tenth  grade. 

Nevertheless,  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  may 
admit  candidates  who  have  successfully  passed  grade  IX 
upon  the  conditions  enumerated  below: 

(a)  The  candidates  who  have  successfully  passed 
grade  X  shall  have  the  option,  so  far  as  accom- 
modation permits,  of  entering  for  the  term  before 
Christmas  or  the  term  after  Christmas,  but  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  those  who  have  been 
teaching  on  a  permit. 

(b)  Candidates  who  have  successfully  passed  grade 
IX  may  be  admitted  to  the  term  after  Christmas, 
provided  that  they  have  taught  up  to  Christmas, 
by  permission  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, or  have  attended  a  Superior  School, 
taking  the  full  work  of  grade  X  up  to  that  date, 
as  certified  either  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  school  board  under  which  they  have  taughr, 
or  by  the  principal  of  the  school  which  they  have 
attended. 
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(c)  In  the  case  of  candidates  to  be  admitted  with 
grade  IX  standing,  the  certificate  of  having 
taught  or  of  having  attended  school  shall  be  for- 
warded on  or  before  December  15th  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Protestant  Central  Boar  dof  Examin- 
ers, Quebec,  P.Q.,  who  shall  then  have  the  power 
to  admit  such  as  have  been  approved  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Examiners. 

2.  Bursaries  of  $50.  each  shall  be  paid  to  those  who 
agree  to  teach  in  a  rural  school  for  three  years  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

3.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  20th  of  July  the 
Central  Board  will  meet  and  consider  all  applications.  The 
Secretary  will  on  the  first  of  August,  send  certificates  of 
admission  to  the  successful  candidates,  and  notices  to 
others. 

4.  Applications  upon  the  form  supplied  by  him 
should  be  addressed  to  G.  W.  Parmelee,  Sec,  Quebec, 
P.Q.,  before  the  20th  day  of  July.  Applications  received 
after  the  20th  of  July  will  be  too  late  for  consideration  at 
the  July  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
before  the  15th  of  August,  if  at  all. 

Candidates  should  not  delay  their  applications  in  order 
to  receive  the  results  of  the  June  examinations,  as  all  such 
results  are  reported  direct  to  the  Secretary. 

THOSE   WHO    WISH  TO    ENTER    THIS    CLASS    SHOULD    READ 
ARTICLE  7  ON  THIS  PAGE. 

5.  Candidates  for  this  diploma  must  have  entered 
their  seventeenth  year  before  the  first  day  of  September, 
1921,  that  is,  they  must  have  been  born  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  1905. 

As  the  age  limit  is  determined  by  regulation,  the 
Central  Board  of  Examiners  cannot  make  the  slightest 
exception  in  favor  of  candidates. 
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INTERMEDIATE   (MODEL  SCHOOL.)   DIPLOMAS 

6.  The  examination  for  admission  to  the  class  lead- 
ing to  the  Intermediate  (Model  School)  Diploma  begins 
on  the  13th  day  of  June  and  is  the  grade  XI,  or  leaving 
examination. 

7-  However  the  holder  of  an  Elementary  Diploma 
who  has  taught  at  least  three  years  after  receiving  such 
diploma  may  be  admitted  to  the  Intermediate  (Model 
School)  Class  on  taking  successfully  examinations  in  the 
following  subjects  in  Grade  XI: — English.  Algebra  or 
Geometry;  French;  and  any  two  other  subjects. 

8.  The  following  are  the  conditions  for  entrance  to 
the  Intermediate  (Model  School)  Class: — 

(a)  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  secure  a  pass  in 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  in  the  9th  Grade,  or  a  pass  in 
these  subjects  in  the  following  year  in  case  of  failure  in 
that  grade. 

(b)  A  pass  in  the  following  subjects  of  the  11th 
grade:— (1)  English,  (2)  French,  (3)  History,  (4)  Al- 
gebra or  Geometry,  (5)  Geography,  (6)  Any  two  subpects 
in  Grade  XI  in  addition  to  those  taken  under  numbers  1 
to  5. 

9.  Candidates  for  this  diploma  must  have  entered 
their  eighteenth  year  before  the  first  day  of  September, 
1921,  that  is,  they  must  have  born  before  the  first  day  of 
September,  1904. 

As  the  age  limit  is  determined  by  regulation,  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Examiners  cannot  make  the  slightest  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  candidates. 

10.  Numbers  3  and  4  apply  here. 

HIGH   SCHOOL    (ACADEMT)    DIPLOMAS 

11.  First  Class  High  School  (Academy)  Doplomas 
are  granted  only  to  graduates  in  arts  who  have  taken  a 
course  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  education 
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and  in  practical  teaching,  under  control  of  the  universities 
or  of  the  School  for  Teachers. 

12.  The  form  of  this  diploma  shall  give  the  standing 
of  the  graduate  in  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
all  the  subjects  in  which  the  graduate  has  obtained  univers- 
ity honours. 

KINDERGARTEN  CLASS. 

13.  The  Kindergarten  Director's  Course  consists  of 
one  year  .  For  entrance  to  it  there  is  required  either  (a)  an 
Intermediate  (Model  School)  diploma  or,  in  the  case  of 
Montreal  pupils  only  (b)  a  Kindergarten  Assistant's 
certificate. 

14.  To  enter  upon  the  course  leading  to  a  Kinder- 
garten Assistant's  certificate  given  in  co-operation  with 
the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Mont- 
real the  candidate  must  have  a  School  Leaving  or  Marticu- 
iation  certificate,  an  dmust  undertake  to  follow  the  two- 
years  course  of  lectures  and  practice  work. 

15.  Candidates  for  this  diploma  are  admitted  only 
upon  a  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  for  Teachers  to 
the  effect  that  they  possess  the  necessary  special  fitness 
for  Kindergarten  work.   No.  4  applies  here. 

GENERAL.  INFORMATION. 

16.  Applicants  for  entrance  to  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers must  be  British  subjects,  or  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  towards  becoming  such. 

17.  The  Central  Board  of  Examiners  has  the  right 
to  admit  to  any  class,  in  exceptional  cases,  persons  whose 
qualifications  may  be  insufficient  for  entrance.  Any  person 
who  applies  for  admission  under  special  circumstances 
should  give  on  the  back  of  his  application  a  full  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  asking  special  consideration. 

18.  For  any  grade  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners 
may  grant  diplomas  to  candidates  in  special  cases  upon 
any  examination  specifically  indicated  by  it. 
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19.  The  examination  for  admission  to  the  School  for 
Teachers  may  be  taken  at  any  High  School  in  the  Province. 

20.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  convenience,  all 
applications  must  be  made  upon  the  forms  that  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

21.  As  there  are  two  Central  Boards  of  Examiners 
in  Quebec,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  it  is 
necessary  to  address  applications  to  the  Secretary  by 
name,  G.  W.  Parmelee,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake. 

22.  All  enquiries  as  to  conditions  of  entrance  and  all 
requests  for  forms  of  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Board,  but  all  enquiries  having 
relation  to  rules  governing  the  teachers  while  in  residence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers, Macdonald  College,  P.Q.  Prospectuses  of  the  School 
may  be  had  from  him  on  application. 

23.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  for 
Teachers  must  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  at  least  three 
years  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  after  receiving  a  Diploma. 

24.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
release  any  teacher  from  this  obligation  to  teach  for  three 
years  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  he  will  do  so  only  for 
reasons  that  are  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable.  Every 
condidate  is  expected  to  enter  into  the  agreement  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  intention  of  respecting  it. 

25.  Attention  is  particularly  called  (1)  to  the  regula- 
tions regarding  bursaries  printed  herewith,  and  (2)  to  the 
fact  that  the  certificate  of  admission  to  the  School  for 
Teachers  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Examiners  is  of  no  effect  unless  the  holders  send  to  the 
authorities  of  Macdonald  College  certificates  of  health  and 
vaccination  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  that  may  be 
found  in  the  Macdonald  College  Announcement.  This 
they  will  do  only  after  receiving  their  admission  certificates 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board. 
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TRAVELLING  EXPENSES. 

26.  On  being  awarded  an  elementary  diploma,  a 
model  school  diploma,  or  a  kindergarten  diploma,  each 
tcacher-in-training  at  the  School  for  Teachers  shall  be 
paid  by  the  bursar  of  Macdonald  College,  out  of  the  funds 
provided  by  the  Government,  the  sum  of  five  cents  for  each 
mile  that  his  home,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  is  distant 
from  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

PERMITS. 

Since  the  regulations  for  an  elementary  school  di- 
ploma with  professional  training  have  been  changed  so 
that  the  legal  qualifications  to  teach  may  now  be  obtained 
on  a  course  of  only  four  months'  attendance,  the  old  regu- 
lation regarding  permits  has  been  repealed. 

Permits  to  teach  are  therefore  no  longer  issued. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE, 
March,  1921.  Secretary, 

Quebec,  P.Q. 


BURSARY  REGULATIONS 

Applying  to  Those  Who  Enter  the  School  for  Teachers  in 
September,  1921. 

59.  Until  such  time  as  the  salaries  paid  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  Province  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  equivalent 
to  those  paid  elsewhere,  bursaries  of  at  least  fifty  dollars 
each  shall  be  paid  from  the  released  Normal  School  Fund 
to  such  teachers-in-training  in  the  School  for  Teachers  as 
shall  comply  with  the  regulations  in  regard  thereto,  as 
follows: 

(a)  Candidates  must  promise  by  a  witnessed  writing 
to  teach  three  years  is  some  rural  elementary  (1)  school 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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(b)  Candidates  must  enter  into  a  joint  obligation  with 
a  parent  or  guardian  to  reimburse  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  the  amount  of  the  bursary  received 
should  they  not,  within  five  years,  fulfil  their  said  obliga- 
tion to  teach. 

(c)  No  candidate  may  receive  a  bursary  for  two 
years ;  but  in  case  of  failure  in  one  year,  he  may  receive  the 
balance  of  the  bursary  on  the  successful  completion  of  his 
course  in  a  subsequent  year. 

(d)  Candidates  for  bursaries  shall  make  their  ap- 
plications for  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners  when  applying  for  admission  to  the 
School  for  Teachers. 

(e)  It  is  further  provided  that  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  the  foregoing  bursaries,  similar  bursaries  shall 
be  paid  to  such  teachers  as,  having  not  signed  the  required 
promise  to  teach,  nevertheless  have  fulfilled  the  obligation 
entered  into  by  others  to  teach  three  years  in  some  rural 
school  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

60.  Should  the  funds  available  in  any  year  allow,  the 
bursaries  may  be  increased  pro-rata,  provided  they  do  not 
exceed  $100.00  each.    (2) 

(a)-  The  bursaries  to  teachers-in-training  shall  be 
paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  in  December  and  in  June,  to 
those  only  who  have  passed  their  examinations  success- 
fully; and  to  this  end  the  Bursar  of  Macdonald  College 
shall  draw  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
make  the  individual  payments,  and  render  an  account  to 
the  Superintendent. 

(b)  The  bursaries  to  teachers  who  come  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (e)  No.  59,  shall  be  divided  into 
three  equal  portions  and  shall  be  paid  only  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  successful  teaching,  but  in  no  case  shall  they 
be  paid  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  diploma. 

(c)  A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee yearly  in  the  month  of  September  by  the  Central 
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Board  of  such  facts  as  the  Committee  may  require  from 
time  to  time,  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of  the  bursaries. 

(d)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may- 
release  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  a  teacher  from  any 
obligation  to  teach  three  years  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
but  this  release  shall  not  involve  the  obligation  to  return 
any  bursaries  that  may  have  been  received. 

(L)  The  elementary  department  of  an  Intermediate 
or  High  School  is  not  included  in  this  term. 

(2)  The  bursary  now  paid  is  $100.  to  those  who  take 
the  full  year's  course,  and  $50.  to  those  who  take  a  four- 
months'  course. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 

In  the  preface  to  the  official  list  of  authorized  text 
books  for  1921-22  it  was  stated  that  "prices  of  books  pub- 
lished in  United  States  are  subject  to  variation  o  naccount 
of  rate  of  exchange." 

The  following  books  have  been  affected  in  this  way. — 

Official  Price.  New  Price. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic 65  .70 

Eikenberry's  Botany 80  .94 

Lazare-Lectures   Faciles    56  .63 

Guerlac  Selections 84  .93 

Merimee's  Colomba 64  .72 

Petits  Contes  de  France  . 84  .93 

Good  Health    64  .72 

Emergencies    64  .72 

Town  and  City 80  .88 

Body  at  Work 80  .88 

To  obtain  the  post-paid  prices,  add  the  number  of 
cents  required  in  the  official  list.  Thus,  the  Smith's 
Advanced  Arithmetic  was  65  cents  retail  and  68  post-paid. 
The  difference  was  3  cents.  Hence  the  post-paid  price  of 
the  book  now  is  73  cents. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  others  we  print 
herewith  the  corrected  list  to  date: — 
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TITLE 


LIST  I 
PUBLISHER  OR  AGENT 


Retail 


Price 


<1)    READERS. 

New  Phonic  Primer  No.  1.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
New  Phonic  Primer  No.  2 
Royal  Crown  Reader  Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
Book  6. 

Note. — The  edition  of  the  Royal  Crown  Readers  to  be  used  is  the  one 
revised  in  1919. 

The  following  Imperial  Readers  are  for  optional  use  not  in  place  of  the 
Royal  Crown  Readers  but  as  additional  readers  where  such  may  be  desired. 


Price 

Post-paid 

(Renouf)  . 

.       0    20 

0   23 

-' 

.      0   25 

0   29 

" 

.      0   30 

0    35 

" 

.       0    35 

0    40 

" 

.       0   40 

0    46 

" 

.       0   45 

0    51 

" 

.       0    50 

0    58 

«* 

.       0    50 

0    58 

Renouf  Pub.  Co. 


Imperial  Reader  No.  1. 

No.  2.  "        " 0   25 

No.  3.  "  "        " 0    30 

<2)    SPELLLk. 

Alexander's  Speller.  (Canadian  edition).  Renouf  Pub.  Co.      0    30 
<2)    COPY  BOOKS. 

Phillips'  Semi-upright.  Renouf  Pub.  Co.  Nos.  l-6a,  7,  7a, 

8,  8a.  10,  10a 0   09 

<4)    ARITHMETIC  8. 

Smith's  Modern  Advanced.  Renouf  Pub.  Co 0   70 

Primary  Exercises: 

Nos.  1  and  2  "  "        "    each 

NOS.   3  to  8  •'  "        "    each 

(5)    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

Lang's  Introductory-  Copp  Clark  Co 

Mason's  Intermediate    "  " 

<6)    ENGLISH   LITERATURE  TEXTS. 

Thornton's   Poetry   for  Schools.     Renouf   Pub.    Co 

Selections  from  Irving  and  Hawthorne.    Copp  Clark  Co.. 

Poems  of  the  Romantic  Revival.    Copp  Clark  Co 0 

"Westward  Ho.    Oxford  University  Press 0 

Julius  Caesar.    Copp  Clark  Co 
<7)    COMPOSITION  BOORS. 

Public     School    Composition.       (Quebec    Edition.     Copp 

Clark  Co 0 

High     School     Composition.       (Quebec     Edition)     Copp 

Clark  Co 0 

(8)    GEOGMPHT. 

New  Elementary  Revised.    W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd 1 

Complete  Geography.    Macmillan  Co 1 

Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography,  Macmillan  Co 2 

<9)    BOOK-KEEPING. 

Ontario  Public  School.    W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd 0 

Blanks  and  Pupil's  Outfit  "  "  "    0 

(10)    HISTORY. 

Weaver's  History  of  Canada  (Revised  1919).    Copp  Clark 

Co.  and  Wm.  Briggs 0   75 

Grant's  High  School  History  of  Canada.  Renouf  Pub.  Co.     0   80 
Warner's  Short  History  of  Great  Britain.    W.  J.  Gage  & 

Co.,   Ltd 0    80 


13 

3  4 


0    35 


0    11 


0   73 


0   07 

0    08 

0   15 

0   16 

0    45 

0   45 

0    65 

0    65 

0    70 

0    70 

0    40 

0    40 

0   75 

0    75 

0    60 

0   60 

0   40 

0   40 

0    45 


0   60 


13 
50 
25 

62 
62 


76 
B6 


0    82 
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Warner   &   Marten's.       Groundwork   of   British     History. 

Vol.  III.    Renouf  Pub.  Co 0   90  0  96 

(11)  FRENCH. 

Curtis  &  Roberts'  Oral  Lessons.    Renouf  Pub.  Co. 

Part  I    0    10  0  10 

Part  II    0   10  0  10 

Part  III 0   15  0  15 

Part  IV     0   15  0  15 

Part  V    0   15  0  15 

Berthon's  Premiere  Grammaire.  J.  M.  Dent.  &  Sons 050  050 

First  Exercises  in  French.                            "                  "      0   40  0  40 

Further  Exercises  in  French.                                          "      040  040 

Lectures  Faciles   (Lazare).            Renouf  Pub.  Co 0   63  0  67 

Guerlac's  Selections.  Renouf  (Subject  to  change 

after  1921-22)    0   93  0  97 

Choix  de  Contes  Populaires.          Renouf  Pub.  Co 0   25  0  27 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.         Copp  Clark  and  W.  J.  Gage 

&  Co.,  Ltd 0   35  0  35 

Merimee's  Colomba.  Renouf  Pub.  Co.    (Subject 

to    change   after    1921- 

1922)      0    72  0  76 

Petits  Contes  de  France,  (Meras  &  Roth),  Renouf  Pub.  Co..  0   93  0  97 

(12)  LATIN. 

Henderson  &  Little's  New  First  Latin  Book.  Copp  Clark  Co  0   75  0  75 

Fabulae  Faciles.                       Renouf  Pub.  Co 0   85  0  85 

Matriculation   Caesar.              Copp  Clark  Co 0    50  0  50 

Virgil's  Aeneid.   Book  I.              "                "           0   45  0  45 

(13)  PHYSICS. 

Merchant  &  Chant's  High  School  Physics.  Copp  Clark  Co     125  125 

(14)  BOTANY.    (See  Memo.) 

(15)  CHEMISTRY. 

Evan's  Elementary  Chemistry.    W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd...      0   75  0   77 

(16).  AGRICULTURE. 

Hatch   &  Hazelwood's.     Elementary  Agriculture.    W.   J. 

Gage  Co.,  Ltd 0   75  0   77 

(17)  MATHEMATICS. 

Hall  &  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra.  Macmillan  Co 1   50  1    50 

Hall  &  Steven's  Geometry.    1 — VI.  "  "...      1    50  1    50 

Hall  &  Knight's  Trigonometry  "  "...      1   50  150 

(18)  DRAWING. 

Prang's  Graphic  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1-4.  Renouf  Pub.  Co     0   20  0   22 

"5-8  "  0   25  0    27 

(NOTE — Prang's  Parallel  Course  may  be  used  until  supply  is  exhausted) 

(19)  HYGIENE. 

How  to  be  Healthy.  W.J.   .  .  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd 0   70  0   72 

(Note— Up  to  and  including  Grade  IV  this  Book  Is  "for  teacher  only"> 

(20)  MUSIC. 

(a)  Dual  Notation  Course.     Renouf  Pub.  Co 0   20  0   20 

(b)  Premier  Song  Book.  ' 0   15  0    15 

LIST  II 
(Supplementary  texts  to  be  purchased  by  school  boards) 

(1)   PHONICS. 

Teacher's  Handbook  to  Phonic  Primer,  Nelson  (Renouf 

Pub.   Co.)    0   15  0   15 
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(2)  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Macmillan  Co 0   50 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Copp   Clark   Co 0   65 

Golding's  Story  of  Livingstone.  Nelson  (Renouf  Pub    Co.).  0   45 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Macmillan  Co 0   50 

Anderson's   Fairy   Tales.  "      0   50 

Scott's  Ivanhoe.  ...  "  "      0    50 

Miles  Standish,  etc.  "  "      0   50 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Copp  Clark  Co 0  40 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Macmillan  Co 0   50 

Idylls  of  the  King.  "  "      0   50 

Silas  Marner.  "  "      0   50 

The  Tempest.  "  "      0   50 

As  You  Like  It.  Copp  Clark  Co 0  40 

Macaulay's  Warren  .Hastings.       Macmillan  Co.    0   50 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  ..  .     Oxford  University  Press..  0   60 

(3)  PHYSICS. 
(Merchant    &    Chant).       Laboratory    Manual    to    H.    S. 

Physics.     Copp  Clark  Co 0   50  0   50 

(4)  FRENCH. 
Teachers'  Manuals  to  Oral  Lessons  in  French,  Parts  1,  2, 

3,  4  and  5  in  separate  books.  Renouf  Pub.  Co.  Each  0   35  0   35 

Wall  Sheets  to  accompany  Oral  Lessons  in  French,  parts 
1.  2,  3,  all  bound  together  on  roller.  Renouf  Pub. 

Co 2    00  2    15 

(5)  BOTANY.  Problems  in  Botany.  Eikenberry.  Glnn  &  Co. 

(for  teacher  only)    0   94  1   02 

(6)  CANADIAN  CIVICS.    Jenkins.     Copp    Clark  Co.     (for 

n-achcr  only)    •  •  .  .  0    50  0   50 

uarr  m 

(Optional  Texts  for  Montreal  and  Suburbs) 

(1)  ARITHMETH 
Arthy's  Revised  Graded  Arithmetic.    Educ.  Book  Co. 

Book    1 0   40  0   42 

Book    II 0   40  0   42 

Book    III 0   45  0   47 

(2)  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
Easy  Exercises  in  English.    Renouf.  For  3rd  to  7th  years.  0   15  0    15 

(3)  HYGIENE. 
Gulick  Health  Series  (Ginn.)   Renouf. 

I.  Good  Health    0 

II.  Emergencies    0   72 

III.  Town  and  City 0   88 

IV.  The  Body  at  Work 0   88 

(4)  MUSIC.    Renouf. 

Royal  Music  Reader 0   20 

Royal  Songster.    (Nos.  2  and  4)  Canad.  ed 0   10 

Empire  Songster   0   15 

School  Song  Book    0   05 

LIST  IV. — (Readers  for  French  Protestant  Schools). 
The   French  Protestant  Schools  of  the   province   may  use  the  Acadian 
Readers  in  place  of  the  ones  mentioned  in  List  I. 

Acadian  Reader    No.  1  Pts.    1    and    2.     Nelson    &    Sons. 

Renouf  Pub.  Co each  0   19  0   22 

Acadian  Reader  No.  1   (complete)    0   43  0   49 

Acadian  Reader  No.  2   0   48  0   54 

Acadian  Readers  Nos.  3  and  4 each  0   56  0   62 
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ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  AND  AGENTS 
THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

77  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
RENOUF  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

25  McGill  College  Avenue,  Montreal. 
THE  COPP,  CLARK  COMPANY, 

517  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

84  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 
THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  OF  CANADA, 

Bond  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS, 

86  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

25  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PROVINCIAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    PROTESTANT 

TEACHERS. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION. 

I  give  notice  that  at  the  next  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Que- 
bec, I  shall  move  the  following  motions  to  amend  the 
constitution: 

(1).  That  in  Article  No.  5  of  the  Constitution,  after 
the  words,  "Council  of  Public  Instruction"  there  be  added: 
"a  Representative  on  the  Corporation  of  McGill  Univers- 

ity."  ' 

(2).  That  in  the  same  Article,  after  the  words,  "until 
their  successors  are  elected,"  the  following  be  added:  "The 
office  of  Representative  on  the  Corporation  of  McGill 
University  shall  be  held  for  a  period  of  three  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  month  of  July  following  election." 

(3).  That  in  paragraph  D,  Section  3,  of  the  By-laws 
there  be  added  to  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  nominated, 
"Representative  on  the  Corporation  of  McGill  University 
— at  least  two  candidates." 

JOHN  S.  ASTBURY. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


36  Belmont  St.,  Montreal,  Feb.  25th,  1921. 

On  which  day  was  held  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Present:— Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.D. 
(in  the  chair) ;  The  Hon.  C.  F.  Delage,  LL.D.,  Rev.  A.  T. 
Love,  B.A..  D.D.;  Prof.  A.  W.  Kneeland,  MA.,  B.C.L.; 
Gavin  J.  Walker,  Esq.;  W.  M.  Rowat,  Esq.,  M.D.;  Howard 
Murray,  Esq.;  Robert  Bickerdike,  Esq.;  W.  S.  Bullock, 
Esq.,  M.L.A.:  Milton  L.  Hersey,  Esq.,  M.Sc,  LL.D.;  Rev. 
Canon  H.  H.  Bedford-Jones,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  Sir  Arthur 
Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.;  Chas.  McBurney,  Esq., 
B.A.;  Sinclair  Laird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Phil.;  Prof.  Carrie 
Derick,  M.A. ;  Herbert  M.  Marler,  Esq.,  X.P. ;  Miss  Amy 
X  orris. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  as  member  of  the  Committee 
Sir  Arthur  Currie,  present  for  the  first  time  since  his  ap- 
pointment. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  on  motion  of  the 
Honourable  Cyrille  Delage,  seconded  by  Dr.  Love : — That 
the  members  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
c  f  Public  Instruction,  at  this  quarterly  meeting,  desire  to 
place  on  record  their  profound  sense  of  regret  at  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Peterson  ,who  for  so  many  years  was  a 
most  valued  and  esteemed  member  of  this  Committee  and 
for  several  years  its  very  capable  Chairman. 

A  sincere  Christian,  a  trained  classical  scholar  of  the 
highest  intellectual  rank,  an  educationist  of  wide  renown, 
and  a  citizen  of  broad  views  and  sound  judgment,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Peterson,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  was 
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Principal  of  McGill  University  contributed  to  a  high  de- 
gree and  in  a  very  fundamental  way  to  the  progress  of 
higher  education  in  the  Dominion  his  work,  in  this  respect 
being  appreciated  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Canada. 

Not  less  valuable  and  sincere  was  his  interest  in  the 
progress  of  Elementary  Education,  as  manifested  by  his 
work  on  this  Committee. 

Having  in  mind  the  high  standards  of  his  native  coun- 
try , Scotland,  he  never  ceased  to  urge  the  importance  of 
sound  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools, 
whether  Elementary  or  Superior,  and  aided  every  move- 
ment for  the  professional  recognition  of  the  teacher. 

On  all  the  educational  questions  with  which  this 
Committee  has  to  deal  his  experience,  knowledge,  and 
judgment  were  ever  of  the  highest  value,  and  basd  upon  a 
ready  appreciation  of  whatever  might  or  might  not  be 
feasible  under  given  circumstances. 

At  a  time  when  years  of  usefulness  still  seemed  to  lie 
before  him  he  was  struck  down  with  his  final  illness — an 
illness  undobutedly  hastened  by  his  noble  and  devoted  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Protestant  Committee  extends  its  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Lady  Peterson  and  her  family  in  their  great 
bereavement,  and  desires  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
duly  forwarded  to  Lady  Peterson. 

Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were  read  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Bishop  Lennox  Williams, 
and  the  Hon.  Geo.  Bryson. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bedford-Jones 
containing  an  outline  for  the  course  of  extension  work  in 
Commercial  studies  at  the  University  of  Bishop's  College. 
This  outline  was  approved  of  by  the  Committee. 

The  Secretary  submitted  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Ezra  Ball,  Magog,  who  presented  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  W.C.T.U.  of  the  Province,  asking 
that  Physiology  and  Hygiene  be  taught  in  the  lower 
grades  of  our  schools  as  well  as  in  Grades  V  and  VI,  and 
that  steps  be  taken  to  conibat  the  cigarette  evil  in  the  case 
of  boys  and  girls  of    school  age.      The  Secretary's    reply 
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sLated  that  serious  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Committee  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  moral  teaching 
in  our  schools,  and  also  that  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene 
:s  already  taught  in  seven  grades  since  the  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  give  talks  on  the  subject  in  Grades  I  to  IV.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  reply  sufficiently  represented  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  on  the  question  raised  by  Mrs. 
Ball. 

It  was  decided  that  Bishop  William's  motion,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector 
for  the  Labrador  schools  be  held  over  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting,  when  Bishop  Williams  might  be  present 
io  speak  on  the  necessity  of  this  action. 

Mr.  Bickerdike  moved  that  with  a  view  to  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  public  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  to  consider  the  whole  question  carefully.  This 
was  agreed  to  and  the  Chairman  appointed  the  following 
as  a  sub-committee.  Mr.  Bickerdike  (Convener)  ,Dr.  Love, 
Mr.  McBurney,  Dean  Laird,  Mr.  Bullock,  and  the  Teach- 
ers' Representative,  in  conference  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  that  the  common  school  grants 
now  distributed  in  proportion  to  school  attendance 'should 
be  distributed,  as  was  the  case  for  many  years,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population  in  the  different  municipalities, 
and  that  the  Committee  should  communicate  with  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  having  the  law  amended  in 
this  regard.  After  discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn 
on  the  understanding  that  the  subject  may  be  dealt  with 
by  the  sub-committee  just  appointed  under  Mr.  Bicker- 
dike's  motion,  if  necessary. 

A  report  was  submitted  from  Mr.  James  Mabon  re- 
garding his  work  on  the  School  Leaving  Examination 
Board  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  revis- 
ing committee  should  be  more  definitely  assigned,  so  that 
the  members  might  know  exactly  what  was  required  of 
them.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Mabon 
and  to  Mr.  Adams  expressing  to  them  the  Committee's 
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appreciation  of  their  work  and  entire  satisfaction  with^the 
manner  in  which  it  was  being  done.  It  was  agreed  that 
Messrs.  Mabon  and  Adams  be  reappointed  as  members  of 
the  Revising  Committee  of  the  School  Leaving  Examin- 
ation Board. 

The  members  of  the  Sub-committee  on  School  Inspec- 
tion, namely  Dean  Laird,  Dr.  Rexford,  Mr.  McBurney,  and 
Dr.  Hersey,  were  asked  to  interview  the  Government  in 
the  interests  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  for  them  increased  salaries.  In  this  connection 
the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Montreal  on  Jan.  8th,  1921,  was  read: 

"Whereas  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
Protestant  Schools  of  this  Province  can  be  brought  about 
most  effectively  and  most  speedily  through  improved 
inspection. 

"And  whereas  the  salaries  now  being  paid  to  Inspec- 
tors of  these  schools  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  office, 

"And  whereas  Government  Inspectors  in  other  De- 
partments, such  as,  The  Inspector  of  Highways,  Inspec- 
tors of  Buildings  and  Factories,  Inspectors  appointed 
under  the  License  Act  of  the  Province,  etc.,  are  now  re- 
ceiving salaries  varying  from  $3,000.  to  $8,000.  and  ex- 
penses, per  annum  for  work  in  no  way  comparable  in  its 
far-reaching  importance  to  that  of  the  School  Inspectors, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  will  result  in  making  the  salary  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Protestant  schools  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  that  position,  and  such  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  attract,  as  vacancies  may  occur,  the  highest  type  of 
teacher  to  that  office." 

It  was  agreed  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Sub-committee  on  Inspection. 

The  Secretary   read    the   following  resolutions    also 
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passed  at  the  meeting-  on  Jan.  8th  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers: — "That 
this  Committee  reaffirms  its  desire  that  the  number  of 
compulsory  subjects  for  the  School  Leaving  Examination 
be  limited  to  four, 

''That  this  Committee  declines  to  express  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  an  examination  in  Character  and  Citizen- 
ship until  it  is  informed  as  to  the  content  of  that  subject. 

''That  this  Committee  can  express  no  opinion  on  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics  until  it  is  informed  as  to  the  content 
of  that  subject. 

''That  in  the  case  of  subjects  in  the  School  Leaving 
Examinations  which  consist  of  two  parts,  this  Committee 
would  favour  allowing  a  pupil  to  pass  on  obtaining  the 
required  percentage  of  the  two  parts  conjointly. 

"That  this  Committee  requests  that  the  Examination 
in  English  on  books  for  reading  and  discussion  be  of  a 
more  general  character." 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Sub-committee 
Oil  the  Course  of  Study. 

Mr.  McBurney,  acting  Chairman  of  the  Course  of 
Study  Committee,  presented  a  list  of  text-books  recom- 
mended for  use  during  the  school  year  1921-22. 

On  motion  of  Dean  Laird  the  list  was  adopted. 
A   report   was   submitted  by    Mr.    McBurney   on   the 
course  of  study  for    Rural    Elementary  Schools  and    for 
Superior  Schools,  Grades  I  to  XI,  which  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation. 

The  report  further  recommended  that  the  special 
commercial  course  submitted  by  the  Protestant  School 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Quebec  be  authorized  for  the 
Quebec  High  School,  but  pupils  who  wish  to  take  the 
School  Leaving  Examination,  or  to  enter  Macdona'.d  Col- 
lege or  the  universities  will  be  required  to  follow  the 
regular  course  of  study  of  the  Protestant  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McBurney,  seconded  by  Prof. 
Kneeland.  it  was  agreed  that  the  suggestions  of  this  report 
be  accepted  by  the  Committee  ir  their  entirety. 
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The  following  supplementary  report  of  the  Course  of 
Study  Sub-committee  was  submitted: — "For  a  number  of 
years  the  secretarial  work  of  your  Sub-committee  on 
Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books  has  been  carried  on  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland,  Inspector-General  of  the  Protestant 
Schools  of  the  Province.  This  is  entirely  outside  his 
regular  duties  ,and  has  entailed  an  amount  of  work  that 
only  those  who  have  served  on  that  Sub-committee  can 
fully  appreciate.  Mr.  Sutherland  has  done  this  work  with 
great  care,  and  without  the  expectation  of  any  remunera- 
tion. We  feel,  however,  that  the  Protestant  Committee 
should  recognize  his  services,  and  we,  therefore,  rcom- 
mend  that  the  thanks  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  ac- 
companied by  a  gratuity  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100) 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sutherland. 

The  adoption  of  this  supplementary  report  and  of  the 
recommendations  contained  therein  was  moved  by  Mr. 
McBurney  , seconded  by  Dean  Laird,  and  Mr.  Bickerdike, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Rexford  spoke  of  the  valuable  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  school  exhibits  in  the  County  Fairs 
under  the  direction  of  Macdonald  College.  This  will  now, 
apparently,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  was  therefore  asked  to  con- 
fer with  the  Hon.  Mr.  David  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Caron  with 
a  view  to  having  the  previous  arrangement  continued  and 
to  report  at  the  May  meeting.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  English  schools  would  be  better  served 
under  separate  management,  as  formerly. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Rexford  left  the  Chair  and  Dr.  Bed- 
ford-Jones presided  during  the  discussion  of  the  report  on 
Character  and  Citizenship  teaching.  Dr.  Rexford  read 
selections  from  an  extensive  memo,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  him  and  approved  in  principle  by  the  Sub-committee 
on  the  Course  of  Study. 

After  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Rexford,  sec- 
ended  by  Miss    Norris:    That  the    Manual  on    Character 
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Building  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship  be  received  and 
the  general  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  prepared  be 
approved.  Secondly:  That  the  manual  be  completed, 
printed,  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Committee  for 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  Thirdly:  That  these  criticisms 
and  suggestions  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study.  Fourthly :  That  the  Com- 
mittee edit  the  manual  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  received  and  submit  the  completed  manual  to 
this  Committee  for  adoption  at  a  future  meeting. — Carried. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  the  Hon.,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  reported  that  the  remun- 
eration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee 
had  recently  been  increased  and  suggested  that  similar 
action  should  be  taken  by  this  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bickerdike  seconded  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, it  was  resolved  that  the  remuneration  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Committee  be  increased  to  $700.  per  annum, 
and  that  the  increase  date  from  January,  1919. 

A  resolution  passed  at  the  Convention  of  the  Provin- 
cial Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  held  in  Montreal, 
Oct.,  1920,  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  Superior  Edu- 
cation Fund  was  submitted  to  the  Committee.  However, 
as  it  was  found  that  this  resolution  had  already  been  dealt 
with  on  Feb.  25th.  1921.  by  the  Sub-committee  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  Superior  Education  Funds  no  further  action 
was  taken. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  distribution 
of  Grants  to  Superior  Education  was  submitted  by  Dr. 
Love  as  follows : 

"After  due  consideration  your  Sub-committee  recom- 
mends : 

(1).  That  a  basal  grant  to  High  Schools  and  Inter- 
mediate schools  be  continued. 

(2).     That  the  Bonus  System  be  retained. 

(3).  That  any  school  which  obtains  60%  or  over  in 
the  June  examinations  be  eligible  for  a  bonus,  but  that  the 
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amount  of  the  bonus  be  determined  by  the  general  per- 
centage taken. 

(4).  That  in  awarding  bonuses  the  relative  merits 
of  each  school  will  be  considered,  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  amount  awarded  will  be  more  gradual  than 
that  of  the  present  method. 

(5).  That  in  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Superior 
Schools  upon  which  grants  and  bonuses  are  awarded,  250 
marks  be  the  maximum  number  possible  instead  of  300  as 
at  present,  viz:  100  marks  for  June  examinations,  100> 
marks  for  the  manner  in  which  school  boards  fulfil  their 
duties  required  by  School  Law  and  Regulations,  50  marks 
for  the  Inspector's  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  school  at 
the  time  of  his  visit. 

(6).  That,  after  the  September  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee  a  copy  of  the  Inspector's  Interim  Re- 
port be  sent  to  each  school  board  along  with  the  Financial 
Statement  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Superior  Educa- 
tion Fund.  The  Inspector's  report  will  show  (1)  wherein 
the  school  obtained,  or  failed  to  obtain  a  bonus.  (2)  Steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  School  Board  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McBurney  submitted  the  report  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee on  the  distribution  of  Poor  Municipality  Grants 
along  with  a  list  of  recommendations  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion for  the  current  year.  The  recommended  list  to  the 
amount  of  $15,290.  was  approved  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  submit  the  list  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  for  the  concurrence  required  by  law. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bickerdike,  the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  were  instruct- 
ed to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  unexpended  balance 
cf  $481.40  to  poor  schools  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  145  teachers  had  regis- 
tered for  the  Special  Arts  Course  provided  in  McGill  for 
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such  teachers  as  wish  to  improve  their  literary  and  pro- 
fessional standing. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Norris  it  was  agreed  that  a  spe- 
cial Sub-committee  on  the  status  of  teachers  be  appointed, 
and  the  following  were  made  members  thereof:  Miss 
Norris  (Convener),  Dean  Laird,  Canon  Bedford-Jones, 
Dr.  Hersey.  Dr.  Shurtleff. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Quebec  on 
Friday,  the  27th  of  May.  1921.  unless  called  earlier  by 
order  of  the  Chairman. 

G.  \Y.  PARMELEE.  E.  I.  REX  FORD, 

Secretarv.  Chairman. 


NOTICES  FROM  THE  QUEBEC  OFFICIAL 
GAZETTE. 

(FROM  THE  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleas- 
ed, by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  18th  of  May,  1921,  to 
detach  the  following  territory,  to  wit : 

1.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Village-du-Moulin, 
county  of  Chicoutimi.  the  lots  Nos.  24B,  25.  26  and  27A 
of  the  3rd  range  northeast  of  Sydenham  road,  of  the  of- 
ficial cadastral  plan  and  book  of  reference  of  the  parish 
of  Chicoutimi ; 

2.  From  the  school  municipality  of  the  parish  of  Chi- 
coutimi, county  of  Chicoutimi,  the  lots  Nos.  13a,  13b,  13c, 
14a,  14b,  15,  16a,  16b,  17  of  the  4th  range  northeast  of  Sy- 
denham road,  of  the  official  cadastral  plan  and  book  of 
reference  of  the  parish  of  Chicoutimi :  the  lots  Nos.  13b, 
13c,  13d,  13a,  14a,  14b  of  the  5th  range  north-east  of 
Sydenham  road,  same  cadastre,  and  to  erect  all  the  above 
territory  into  a  distinct  school  municipality  under  the  name 
of  "Ville-de-Saguenay." 
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23rd  of  June,  1921?  to  detach  from  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  Sacre-Coeur-de-Jesus  county  of  Stanstead,  the 
lots  Nos.  1  to  112  inclusively,  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the 
village  of  -Stanstead,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory 
into  a  distinct  school  municipality,  for  catholics  only,  under 
the  name  of  Sacre-Coeur-de-Jesus,  village,  the  remaining 
part  to  be,  in  the  future,  designated  under  the  name  of 
Sacre-Coeur-de-Jesus,  parish. 


23rd  of  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  Saint-Guillaume-d'Upton,  parish,  county  of 
Yamaska,  the  lots  323,  324,  325,  326,  327,  328  of  the  official 
cadastra  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Guillaume-d'Union  and  to 
annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Edmond- 
de-Grantham,  county  of  Drummond. 


23rd  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipal- 
ity of  Saint-Adolphe-de-Dudswell,  county  of  Wolfe,  the 
lots  Nos.  23,  24  and  25  of  ranges  6,  7  and  8  and  the  lots 
Nos.  20  and  21  of  range  8  of  the  township  of  Dudswell  and 
to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Adolphe- 
de-Marbleton,  same  county. 


23rd  of  June,  1921,  to  form  a  distinct  school  municip- 
ality, for  Protestants  only,  with  the  three  school  municipal- 
iies  of  Pointe-Claire,  town,  Pointe-Claire  and  Beacons- 
field,  county  of  Jacques-Cartier. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
Order-in-Council  dated  the  30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  the  township  of  Ascot,  county 
of  Sherbrooke,  the  following  territory,  to  wit: 

1.  The  numbers  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  town- 
ship of  Ascot  enclosed  in  the  parts  situated  on  the  west  of 
the  axis  of  the  "Upper  Belvedere"  road,  of  the  primitive 
lots  numbers  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  of  the  tenth  range  and  of 
the  primitive  lots  numbers  11  and  12  of  the  same  range; 
the  lots  enclosed  in  the  primitive  lots  numbers  1  to  13  in- 
clusively, of  range  11 ;  the  lots  numbers  1  to  9,  inclusively, 
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of  range  12;  the  lots  numbers  1  to  6,  inclusively,  of  each 
of  the  ranges  13  and  14: 

2.  From  the  school  municipality  of  the  township  of 
Orford,  county  of  Sherbrooke,  the  following  territory,  to 
wit : 

The  numbers  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  township 
of  Orford  enclosed  in  the  primitive  lots  numbers  13  and  14 
of  the  fourth  range  prolongated  according  to  their  lateral 
lines  to  the  axis  of  the  Magog  river  and  of  15  to  18,  in- 
clusively, of  the  same  range;  the  lots  numbers  13  to  18,  in- 
clusively, of  the  fifth  range;  the  lots  numbers  15  t< 
inclusively,  of  the  sixth  range;  the  lots  numbers  17  t 
inclusively,  of  the  seventh  range;  the  lots  numbers  18  to 
22,  inclusively,  of  the  eighth  range ;  the  lots  numbers  19  to 
29,  inclusively,  of  the  ninth  range ;  the  lots  numbers  20  to 
27,  inclusively,  of  the  tenth  range;  the  lots  numbers  22  to 
27,  inclusively,  of  the  eleventh  range,  and  to  form  out  of 
the  whole  of  the  said  territory  a  separate  school  municipal- 
ity for  the  Catholics  only,  under  the  name  of  "Rock 
Forest." 

30th  June,  to  erect  into  a  distinct  school  municipality, 
for  Roman  Catholics  only,  under  the  name  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Merci.  all  the  territory  included  within  the 
village  of  Rock  Island,  as  civilly  erected,  in  the  county  of 
Stanstead. 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by  Order- 
in-Council,  dated  the  30th  of  June,  1921,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Bouchette,  county  of  Hull,  all 
the  following  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
rural  municipality  of  Bouchette-South,  erected  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  limits 
described  in  the  "Quebec  Official  Gazette"  of  the  5th  of 
February,  1921,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into 
a  new  distinct  municipality,  under  the  name  of  "Bouchette- 
South",  same  countv. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipal- 
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ity  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  county  of  Chateauguay,  the  follow- 
ing lots,  namely:  Nos.  180  to  187,  inclusive,  pt.  188,  pt.  188, 
pt.  189,  pt.  186,  pt.  189,  56  of  189,  57  and  58  of  189,  53  and 
64  of  189,  60  and  62  of  189,  55  of  189,  51  and  52  of  189,  50 
of  189,  65  of  189,  29  and  30  of  189,  45  and  46  of  189,  27  of 
189,  39  of  189,  42  of  189,  43  of  189,  14  and  17  of  189,  12 
and  13  of  189,  18  of  189,  35  of  189,  40  of  189,  36. of  189,  190 
to  193,  inclusively,  pt.  194,  pt.  194,  195  to  203  inclusive, 
934,  335,  pt.  936,  937  to  940,  inclusive,  pt.  1024,  pt.  1024, 
pt.  941,  pt.  941,  pt.  941,  942,  ptt.  943,  944  to  947  inclusive, 
943,  948,  949,  950,  pt.  951,  pt.  951,  952  to  958  inclusive,  936, 
pt.  959,  1025,  1026,  1027,  pt.  1151,  1152  to  1165  inclusive, 
1028,  1029,  pt.  1030,  pt.  1030,  pt.  1030,  pt.  1031,  pt.  1031, 
1032  to  1041,  inclusive,  pt.  1042,  pt.  1042,  pt.  1042,  1043  to 
1053  inclusive,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a 
new  distinct  school  municipality  under  the  name  of  Sainte- 
Clotilde,  village,  the  remainder  -to  be  in  the  future  known 
under  the  name  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  parish. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipal- 
ity of  Beauport,  county  of  Quebec,  all  the  following  terri- 
tory, to  wit : 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  village  of  Montmorency, 
the  town  of  Courville,  the  municipality  of  the  parish  of 
L'Ange-Gardien,  following  the  axis  of  the  river  Montmo- 
rency and  the  interseigniorial  line  which  is  a  production 
thereof;  on  the  south,  by  the  low  water  mark  of  the  river 
Saint-Lawrence,  commencing  at  the  division  point  of  the 
village  of  Montmorency,  to  the  prolongation  of  the  west 
line  of  the  lot  No.  328,  then  following,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, the  said  prolongation  and  the  said  west  line  itself  of 
the  said  lot  No.  328  to  the  top  of  the  cape;  by  the  top  of 
the  cape  to  the  west  line  of  the  lot  No.  354,  and,  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  this  west  line  of  the  lot  No.  354  to  the 
division  point  between  the  lots  Nos.  358a  and  355;  finally 
by  the  lot  358a;  on  the  west,  by  the  west  line  of  the  lot  No. 
328,  between  the  low  water  mark  of  the  river  Saint-Law- 
rence and  the  top  of  the  cape;  by  the  west  line  of  the  lot 
No.  354  to  the  King's  highway,  by  the  east  line  of  the  lot 
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No.  258a' and  the  west  line  of  the  lot  Xo.  355:  on  the  north- 
east, by  the  municipality  of  the  parish  of  TAnge-Gardien, 
and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a  new  school  mun- 
icipality under  the  name  of  Beauport-Est. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipal- 
ity of  Sault-au-Mouton,  county  of  Saguenay,  the  lot  Xo. 
42,  inclusive,  of  range  4  of  the  township  of  Iberville  to  the 
lot  Xo.  49,  inclusive,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory 
into  a  new  school  municipality  under  the  name  of  Sault-au- 
Mouton,  village,  the  remaining  part  to  be,  in  the  future, 
obsignated  under  the  name  of  Sault-au-Mouton. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipal- 
ity of  Saint-Alexis,  county  of  Montcalm,  the  territory 
erected  into  a  village  municipality  by  proclamation  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  dated  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  proclamation  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  4th  day  of  December,  1920,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lots  Nos.  148,  158,  159  an  dof  the  part  of  the  lot  Xo. 
150  comprised  between  the  Saint-Esprit  brook  and  the 
Petite-Ligne,  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint- 
Alexis,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a  new 
school  municipality  under  the  name  of  Saint-Alexis,  vil- 
lage, the  remainder  of  the  said  municipality  to  be,  in  the 
future,  designated  under  the  name  of  Saint-Alexis,  parish. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  form  a  distinct  school  municipal- 
ity, for  catholics  only,  of  the  following  territory,  namely : 

1.  The  lots  Xos.  1  to  14  inclusively  of  ranges  1  and  2; 
the  lots  1  to  13  inclusively  of  ranges  3  and  4;  the  lots  Xos. 

I  to  15  inclusively  of  range  5,  all  of  the  township  of  Eaton, 
county  of  Compton; 

2.  The  lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  ranges  7,  8,  9,  10  and 

II  of  the  township  of  Xewport,  county  of  Compton; 

3.  The  lots  Xos.  24  to  28  inclusively  of  ranges  2,  3  and 
A  of  the  township  of  Clifton,  county  of  Compton;  the 
school  municipality  formed  of  the  above  described  terri- 
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tory  to  be    known    under  the    name    of    Notre-Dame-du- 
Saint-Rosaire. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  municipality  of  the  township  of  Compton,  county 
of  Compton,,  the  lot  No.  13ab  of  range  4  of  the  township 
of  Compton  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality  of 
the  village  of  Compton,  same  county. 


30th  June,  1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipal- 
ity of  Abercorn,  county  of  Brome,  the  lot  No.  304  of  the 
official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Sutton  and  to  annex  it  to 
the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Andre,  of  Sutton,  same 
county. 


His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Orders-in-Council  dated  the  15th  of  July,  1921,  to  ap- 
point: Joseph  Lapierre  and  Eugene  Mercier,  school  com- 
missioners for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Charles,  in  the 
county  of  Bellechasse. 


Arthur  Besner,  Magloire  Martineau,  Adrien  Legault, 
Jean-Baptiste  Seguin,  Victor  Laframboise,  school  com- 
missioners for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Clet,  No.  2,  in  -the 
county  of  Soulanges. 


Pierre  Primeau,  Omer  Faucher,  Arthur  Marcil, 
Camille  Dupuis  and  Hugh,  Leavy,  school  commissioners 
for  the  municipality  of  Sainte-Clothilde,  village,  in  the 
county  of  Chateauguay. 


Th. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 


ORAL  FRENCH 

The  article  in  th  on  "Needs  of  Our  French  Work 

in  1921-22",  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Curtis  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance and  interest.  In  part  only  is  it  the  same  as  the  paper 
delivered  by  him  at  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Teachers' 
Association.  He  has  added,  for  one  thing,  several  pages  to 
the  general  conclusion  of  the  former  paper. 

The  fact  that  the  Direct  Method  has  been  successful 
only  in  those  schools  where  the  trained  specialist  has  been 
employed  is  undeniable.  It  is  equally  probable  that  with 
the  right  kind  of  encouragement  and  supervision — that  is, 
supervision  which  would  include  periodical  instruction  of 
the  teachers — much  better  work  could  be  done  in  the  many 
schools  where  specialists  are  not  or  could  not  well  be 
employed. 

There  are  many  teachers  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  who  would  do  better  work  in  Oral  French  (and  in- 
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cidentally  cease  using  the  Oral  Lessons  for  translation 
only)  if  afforded  the  opportunity  of  object  lessons  in  the 
Direct  Method  by  the  Superviser  at,  say,  the  annual  aut- 
umn teachers'  conferences  held  by  the  inspectors.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  particularly  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  training  in  recent  years  at  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, but  even  those  who  have  Jiad  this  advantage  can 
benefit  by  further  instruction.  The  great  trouble  at  present 
is  that  too  many  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Direct  Method  slip  back  into  the  Indirect,  especially  if  they 
teach  in  schools  where  the  latter  method  has  been  in  oper- 
ation. It  is  not  easy  to  change  a  rural  elementary  school 
from  the  one  way  to  the  other. 

We  dwell  on  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  school  because  we  can  not  con- 
sider the  Direct  Method  as  being  in  fully  successful  oper- 
ation until  it  is  undeniably  successful  in  these  schools. 

Mr.  Curtis's  long  experience  in  this  subject  will  ensure 
careful  attention  to  his  paper. 


THE  TEACHERS'  VISIT  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
THE  BATTLEFIELDS. 

We  have  received  from  Major  Fred.  J.  Ney,  the  honor- 
ary organizer  of  the  visit  of  Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
teachers  to  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  last  summer,  a 
number  of  the  local  programmes  at  different  cities. 

Major  Ney,  who  is  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Overseas' 
Education  League,  with  headquarters  at  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Winnipeg,  informs  us  that  the  visit  proved 
to  be  a  success  in  every  particular.  Certainly  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  visiting  teachers  by  the  local  authorities 
at  London,  Edinburgh,  York,  Folkestone  and  in  France 
and  Belgium  was  on  a  grand  scale.  The  stay  in  France  and 
Belgium  lasted  from  August  8th  to  24th,  and  included 
visits  to  all  the  principal  battlefields.    In  France  the  Nord 
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Railway  Company  provided  special  trains  for  the  party  for 
all  journeys  made  on  their  lines. 

Such  trips  are  an  education  in  themselves,  and  they 
serve  a  great  purpose  in  bringing  the  teachers  of  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  together  not  only  socially  but  also  into 
contact  with  differing  systems  of  education.  As  the  years 
go  on,  and  as  their  salaries  improve,  we  may  expect  to  see 
an  increasing  number  of  teachers  from  Canada  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  organized  trips  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  as  the  expense  is  much  less  than  is 
required  when  the  journey  is  made  independently. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  edition  of  the  School  Law  (1921)  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  school  boards  and  secretary- 
treasurers,  embodying  all  the  changes  in  the  law  since 
1911.  In  the  appendix  are  the  Regulations,  also  embodying 
all  changes  since  1911. 

School  boards  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  law 
relating  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  and  debentures  consecu- 
tively stated,  as  in  Art-  and  following. 

There  are  several  important  changes  in  the  Regula- 
tions. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  amendment 
to  Art.  24.  which  reads  : — 

"Art.  24g.  Intermediate  School  Diplomas  shall  be 
granted  to  teachers  holding  Elementary  Diplomas  with 
Normal  School  Training,  and  having  at  least  five  years' 
teaching  experience,  providing  they  fulfil  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  Each  candidate  shall  secure  (a)  a  School  Leaving 
Certificate,  and  (b)  a  certificate  from  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  showing  that  he  or  she  is  a  competent  teacher. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  pass  (a)  an  examination  in 
the  Principles  of  Education  and  in  Methods  of  Teaching, 
(b)  an  examination  in  Oral  French  equivalent  to  that  given 
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to  student-teachers  in  the  Intermediate  Class  in  Macdonald 
College,  and  an  examination  in  one  other  subject  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners. 

3.  The  examinations  for  the  School  Leaving  Certif- 
icate may  be  taken  in  two  sections." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  "Intermediate"  diploma 
now  definitely  replaces  "Model"  diploma,  just  as  "High 
School"  diploma  definitely  replaces  "Academy"  diploma. 

Not  only  may  teachers  with  Elementary  diplomas  now 
proceed,  as  above,  to  an  Intermediate  diploma,  but  holders 
of  Intermediate  diplomas  may  proceed  to  High  School 
diplomas. 

Art.  31  now  reads  as  follows: — 

"31a.  All  holders  of  intermediate  (model)  school 
diplomas  from  the  McGill  Normal  School,  or  from  the 
School  for  Teachers,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  first  class 
high  school  (academy)  diplomas  on  graduating  at  some 
Canadian  or  other  British  university  provided  they  take 
the  course  of  lectures  on  education,  without  practice  teach- 
ing, given  in  the  university. 

31b.  Teachers  holding  the  Model  School  diploma,  with 
professional  training,  may  obatin  a  Second  Class  High 
School  diploma  after  satisfactorily  taking  six  units  of  work 
m  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  McGill  University,  provided  that 
not  more  than  three  of  the  units  shall  be  in  courses  of  the 
First  Year  in  Arts,  a  unit  being  the  equivalent  of  four 
hours'  lectures  per  week  during  the  university  year." 

Arts  81  to  98  contain  the  revised  regulations  in  regard 
to  "School  Leaving  Examinations,"  formerly  called 
"University  .School  Examinations". 

New  articles  include  187  concerning  "Summer  School 
for  the  Training  of  Specialists  in  French";  188,  "Schools 
Employing  Specialists  in  French";  189,  "Regulations  con- 
cerning Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  and  190,  "Concern- 
ing the  Conveyance  of  Pupils." 
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THE  McGILL  CENTENARY 

McGill  University  celebrated  the  hundredth  year  of 
its  existence  in  October.  Thousands  of  McGill  men,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  other  seats  of  learning,  attended  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

McGill  was  "founded"  in  1821  by  the  legacy  of  the 
Hon.  James  McGill,  but  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  its 
history  was  a  day  of  small  things.  Its  real  history  began 
in  1855,  when  J.  William  Dawson  (later  Sir  William 
Dawson)  became  the  Principal.  Dawson  was  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  having  been 
appointed  by  Joseph  Howe.  When  Howe  invited  him  to 
take  the  position  Dawson  objected  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  never  taught  school  a  single  day  in  his  life,  had  never 
attended  a  normal  school  and  had  no  experience  whatever 
in  educational  organization.  Howe  would  take  no  excuse, 
and  Dawson  accepted  finally  on  one  condition  only,  namely, 
that  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  normal 
schools  and  educational  systems  elsewhere  before  under- 
taking the  work.    This  was  granted. 

Dawson's  previous  experience  had  been  that  of  busi- 
ness associate  with  his  father,  who  was  a  printer.  On  two 
occasions  he  had  also  taken  short  courses  in  Science  at 
Edinburgh  University.  But  the  most  significant  fact  about 
his  early  years  was  that  by  his  own  efforts  he  had  acquired 
a  splendid  knowledge  of  the  then  comparatively  young 
science  of  geology,  and  had  already  published  some  valu- 
able results  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia. 

This  brought  him  into  contact  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
the  leading  geologist  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  latter 
visited  this  continent  in  1841.  Lyell's  friendship  brought 
about  accidentally  his  acquaintanceship  with  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Head  had  met 
him  only  once  or  twice  but  was  attracted  by  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Sir  Edmund  Head  was  the  one  who  mentioned  Daw- 
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son's  name  to  the  Governors  of  McGill  when  they  were 
seeking  a  new  principal  in  1855.  There  was  hesitation  on 
both  sides.  McGill  had  never  heard  of  Dawson;  Dawson 
had  never  heard  of  McGill.  The  Governor-General  had  his 
way,  however,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  university  began 
with  Dawson's  appointment. 

1855.  Only  66  years  ago!  One  little  touch  that  Sir 
William  gave  in  his  later  Reminiscences  indicates  the  great 
changes  which  took  place  in  less  than  half  that  time.  In 
1855  the  grocers,  who  were  all  on  St.  James  St.,  considered 
that  the  McGill  grounds  were  "too  far  out  in  the  country" 
and  declined  to  deliver  supplies  there! 

Of  the  importance  of  the  university  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  Province  we  have  spoken  more  than  once  in  the 
Educational  Record.  The  chain  of  dependence  between  the 
small  elementary  school  and  the  university  is  an  unbroken 
one.  Each  depends  upon  the  other  and  the  best  interest 
of  the  one  is  the  best  interest  of  the  other,  and  the  growing- 
recognition  of  this  principle  will  be  the  true  security  for 
progress  in  the  future. 

Among  the  historic  addresses  given  at  the  centenary 
celebration  we  select  that  of  Premier  Taschereau,  not  only 
for  its  eloquence  but  also  for  its  practical  character. 

The  Premier  spoke  as  follows : — 

"At  a  time  like  this,  when  memories  of  former  days 
and  filial  devotedness  have  gathered  together  all  McGill's 
sons  to  celebrate  the  great  work  of  their  Alma  Mater  dur- 
ing the  past  century  and  when  you  are  pleased  on  such  an 
imposing  occasion  to  confer  upon  me  one  of  the  highest 
titles  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  bestow,  I  have  spe- 
cial pleasure  in  claiming  through  my  paternal  greatgrand- 
mother  some  relationship  with  Marie-Charlotte  Guillimin, 
the  wife  of  its  distinguished  founder  the  Honorable  James 
McGill  You  will  permit  me  to  mention  the  fact  if  only  to 
show  that  1  do  not  come  here  altogether  as  a  stranger. 

"But  has  not  our  province  of  which  1  have  the  honor 
to  Ik-  the   Prime   Minister,  a  right  to  pride  itself  upon  the 
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occasion  of  this  centenary.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  virtue  of  its  soil  and  its  spirit  of  freedom  that 
a  tree  of  such  dimensions  should  undisturbed  have  taken 
root  and  attained  its  present  spread? 

"The  university  has  a  glorious  past.  I  should  not  so 
greatly  value  my  lawyer's  gown  as  I  do,  nor  hold  in  such 
high  esteem  my  new  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law.  if  I  could 
regard  unmoved  the  generation  of  lawyers  inscribed  'on 
your  rolls,  men  whose  noble  aspirations  and  cultivated  in- 
telligence have  illuminated  both  forensic  and  political 
spheres. 

"But  I  should  fail  to  grasp  the  deeper  meaning  of 
your  manifestation  if  I  did  not  remember  that :  "le  passe 
est  destine  a  activer  le  present  et  a  alimenter  l'avenir,"  and 
that.*  whilst  recalling  all  we  owe  to  McGill  University,  our 
foremost  duty  is  to  compass  the  like  advantages  and  bene- 
fits for  coming  generati' 

"Proud  as  I  am  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  gladly  as  I  recall  that  the  first  French-Canadian  Bar- 
rister was  the  father  of  Mrs.  McGill,  and  recognizing  as 
among  the  University's  highest  distinctions  the  men  it  has 
trained  to  the  profession  of  law,  I  yet  must  doubt  whether 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  present  times  do  not  call 
upon  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  overcrowding  of 
the  liberal  professions  and  to  ask  if  it  may  not  hencefor- 
ward be  incumbent  upon  the  Universities  in  our  Province 
to  show  the  way  to  more  varied  paths  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, and  to  incite  our  youth  to  follow  them. 

"The  overcrowding  of  the  liberal  professions  has  hap- 
pened and  still  continues  elsewhere.  Some  centuries  ago 
the  universities  in  France,  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  com- 
plained that  the  vainness  of  families  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  trades  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  to  throw  young  people  into  the  liberal 
professions,  with  the  idea  of  "raising  their  station  in  life 
by  wearing  longer  robes  than  other  folk" — and  possibly 
hoods  as  well ! 
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"A  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  an 
eminent  director  of  higher  education  in  France  confessed 
that  he  was  appalled  at  having  to  sign  every  years  some 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  doctors  and  lawyers'  diplomas, 
whilst  industry  and  commerce  were  clamoring  for  trained 
and  eneregtic  young  men. 

"For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Italy  has  been  dis- 
quieted at  having  11,000  lawyers  which  has  meant  the 
reduction  of  their  average  incomes  to  $315,  whilst  Ger- 
many has  shown  in  elaborate  statistics  that  the  income  of 
50  per  cent  of  its  doctors  was  less  than  900  marks. 

"The  evil  is  not  confined  to  Europe.  As  far  back  as 
1871,  Mr.  Oscar  Dunn,  a  keen-minded  journalist,  wrote 
that  in  all  the  liberal  professions  carried  on  in  our  Province 
there  was  "trop  de  patrons  pour  le  nombre  de  clients,"  an 
idea  repeated  twenty  years  later  by  W.  Erroll  Bouchette, 
one  of  our  distinguished  economists,  when  he  compared 
the  condition  of  society  to  an  army  having  too  many  cap- 
tains in  proportion  to  the  number  of  private  soldiers. 

"In  1900,  the  President  of  our  Chamber  of  Notaries 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  declaring  that  the  virus  of  profes- 
sional overcrowding  was  developing  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner in  our  Province. 

"Seven  years  later,  one  of  our  young  lawyers  lamented 
at  having  to  live  at  a  period  'saturee  d'hommes  de  profes- 
sion inoccupes,'  and  he  cited  as  frightful  figures  those  of 
the  previous  year;  36  lawyers,  27  notaries,  and  200  doctors 
out  of  Laval,  Bishop's  College  and  McGill. 

"The  special  attraction  which  these  liberal  professions 
have  for  our  young  men  can  be  easily  understood,  owing 
to  the  leading  position  taken  in  our  country  by  the  law- 
yers, notaries  and  doctors.  It  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  preference  for  these  professions,  in 
which  three  generations  have  held  unquestioned  social 
superiority,  the  more  so  since  it  is  so  easy  to  pass  straight 
from  the  country  life  to  such  a  career. 

"I  should  be  the  last  to  wish  that  these  three  venerable 
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professions,  which  call  forth  all  the  intellectual  powers 
and  which  have  rendered  such  splendid  services  to  the 
cause  of  civilization,  should  cease  to  be  regarded  in  our 
Province  as  among  the  highest  and  most  respected. 

"But  in  the  interest  of  these  professions  themselves, 
is  not  overcrowding  a  thing  to  be  greatly  feared,  since  it 
entails  enforced  idleness  upon  many  of  their  members? 
Such  stagnation  must  lead  straight  to  demoralization.  The 
excessive  spread  of  legal  and  medical  study  will  inevitably 
lower  the  standing  of  the  professional  classes. 

"In  a  new  country  like  ours,  having  at  its  disposal  only 
a  limited  number  of  men,  the  loss  occasioned  through 
wasted  powers  is  doubly  serious.  The  life  of  the  country 
depends  as  much  upon  its  agricultural,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  as  upon  the  development  of  the  liberal 
professions.  If  all  the  energies  of  the  rising  generation  are 
not  aroused  and  wisely  directed  in  these  fields,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  query  will  remain  unanswered  which  was 
put  to  us  last  November  by  your  distinguished  and  far- 
seeing  Principal,  Sir  Arthur  Currie :  'We  are  a  people 
wonderfully  blessed  with  material  resources,  but  have  we 
developed  them  with  skill  or  distributed  them  with  wis- 
-dom  ?' 

"This.  I  consider,  was  a  timely  question,  and  I  now 
say  to  you :  Shall  we  allow  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  be 
confined  in  old  channels,  whilst  agriculture  and  industries 
clamor  for  development  ? 

"On  this  depends  the  fate  of  our  countrv.  As  an 
eminent  writer  in  Europe  said,  the  conquerors  of  new 
worlds  will  not  in  future  be  soldiers,  but  engineers,  elec- 
tricians and  chemists.' 

"Each  one  must  do  his  part  in  working  our  vast  and 
rich  dominion.  But  in  order  that  this  participation  may  be 
effective  and  power  may  not  be  wasted,  each  one  must 
occupy  his  proper  place — Thomme  qu'il  faut  a  la  place 
qu'il  lui  faut.'      Of  character  and  abilitv  there  is  no  lack 
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among  us,  but  we  suffer  from  a  misapplied  use  of  our  gifts, 

"Some  people  think  it  is  the  fault  of  our  colleges  if  our 
young  men  take  to  no  other  calling  than  law  or  medicine. 
That  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the  college  training  that  pro- 
duces such  constant  results,  but  routine,  parental  vanity 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  young  man  of  other  openings  for 
him  in  life. 

Our  classical  colleges  do  admirable  work  in  forming 
the  minds  and  characters  of  their  charges,  and  in  fitting 
them  to  acquire  whatever  special  or  technical  knowledge 
they  may  require  for  their  particular  callings. 

"When  our  students  have  graduated  from  college  they 
look  instinctively  to  the  university  to  guide  their  choice  of 
a  career. 

"The  true  university  must  embrace  all  forms  of  human 
thought,  all  fields  of  knowledge,  and  its  mission  include 
not  only  the  acquiring,  the  extension  of  knowledge,  but  the 
imparting  and  diffusion  of  it  widely  for  the  bettering  of 
the  common  life.  It  gives  its  due  place  to  technical  educa- 
tion. It  leads  the  way  in  opening  up  new  roads  and  point- 
ing out  the  future  prospects  of  industries,  arts  and  crafts. 
It  teaches  how  the  highest  gifis  may  be  honorably  em- 
ployed in  such  pursuits. 

"And  our  need  of  this  university  teaching  is  urgent. 
The  distinguished  savant,  Sir  William  Pope,  recently  sent 
here  as  a  delegate  from  England,  suggested  to  us  what 
need  we  had  of  the  scientific  activities,  the  source  and 
vigour  of  which  must  be  looked  for  in  the  teachings  of  the 
universities.  We  lose  incalculable  wealth  from  insufficient 
knowledge  of  how  to  utilize  our  resources. 

"Our  province,  in  virtue  of  its  seniority,  has  a  duty  to 
set  an  example  to  all  Canada,  and  should,  in  every  possible 
way,  increase  and  improve  its  technical  training,  and  pro- 
vide facilities  for  works  of  experiment  and  research.  It  is 
to  the  universities  that  our  people  look  for  forwarding 
these  great  ends  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  that  they  are  generous  in  providing  ma- 
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terial  aid.  The  grants  recently  made  to  our  three  Univers- 
ities were  especially  intended  for  their  promotion. 

"And  here  I  should  like  to  mention  a  particular  purpose 
we  had  in  view,  and  which  I  do  not  doubt  has  been  the 
object  of  McGill's  concern.  I  refer  to  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  journalism.  In  this  vocation  a  career  is  opened 
of  the  highest  usefulness  to  those  equal  to  their  opportun- 
ities. And  what  opportunities  a  journalist  has!  Each  day 
he  can  influence  thousands  of  readers  by  his  presentment 
of  and  comments  upon  passing  events.  Few  men  have 
leisure  to  form  their  own  opinions  and  readily  adopt  the 
views  so  put  before  them.  Is  it  not  strange  that  no  special 
training  should  hitherto  have  been  provided  to  qualify  for 
such  work  as  this.  To  be  of  worth  it  demands  knowledge 
and  of  a  special  kind,  the  skill  born  of  practice  to  grasp  the 

ice  of  each  day's  happenings,  the  power  to  clothe  the 
matter  in  fitting  style.  Should  not  the  universities  prepare 
for  this  important  task  men  who  will  raise  the  level  of  the 
Press  from  the  recording  of  the  news  to  the  editorial 
judgment  ? 

"The  University  of  McGill  has  early  realized  the  new- 
duties  which  the  changing  times  have  imposed  upon  it,  and 
its  ambition  has  been  to  keep  abreast  of  and  even  antici- 
pate the  important  movements  in  our  national  life.  It  has 
now  for  a  number  of  years  been  devoting  attention  to 
organizing  technical  and  practical  training. 

'To  one  instance  I  should  like  incidentally  to  call  at- 
tention in  these  days  when  we  are  seeing  such  changes  in 
the  traditional  position  of  women  in  the  world.  McGill  has 
guided  women  not  to  liberal  professions  but  to  those  do- 
mestic arts  which  are  so  priceless  in  upholding  the  family 
life. 

"I  believe  that  I  shall  be  in  accord  with  your  own 
•aspirations  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  University  of 
McGill.  whilst  still  affording  the  very  best  Teaching  pos- 
sible for  those  clearly  marked  out  for  the  professions  of 
the  law  and  medicine  may  at  the  same  time  become  the 
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source  from  which  flow  and  are  invigorated  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  forces  of  the  nation,  may  become 
a  vast  scientific  laboratory  where  the  work  of  research  and 
invention  may  be  pursued,  a  nursery  ground  for  the  raising 
of  leaders  and  directors  of  great  works  and  a  centre  of  all 
activities  for  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

"The  benefits  of  McGill's  teaching  will  extend  to  all, 
even  the  working  classes.  And  offering  to  every  man  his 
opportunity  to  prove  his  value  she  will,  in  concert  with  her 
sister  Universities  of  Montreal  and  Laval,  open  up  a  better 
and  happier  life  on  the  North  American  continent. 

"The  faith  in  the  University  of  McGill,  which  you 
testify  today,  will  be  renewed  a  century  hence  by  your 
grandchildren  when,  faithful  to  her  traditions,  she  has  con- 
tinued to  quicken  the  marvellous  progress  that  we  dream 
for  our  Province  and  Country,  and  has  so  laboured  that 
Quebec  and  Canada  will  be  a  still  better  place  for  man's 
dwelling,  with  as  little  moral  and  material  misery  and  suf- 
fering as  possible,  and  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and 
content." 


CONSOLIDATION 

During  the  war,  owing  to  several  causes  of  which  the 
chief  was  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  conveyance,  we 
made  but  little  progress  in  consolidation  in  this  Province. 
Now  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  has  decreased,  and  other 
difficulties  have  lessened,  it  is  time  to  consider  seriously 
once  more  the  extension  of  the  principle. 

So  far  as  the  school  boards  are  concerned  there  is 
hardly  a  board  anywhere  in  the  Province  from  Pontiac  to 
Gaspe  which  is  not  more  or  less  convinced  that  consolida- 
tion is  the  right  principle.  In  many  municipalities,  also, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  ratepayers  who  are 
equally  convinced  in  its  favour. 

Nevertheless  the  discouraging  fact  remains  that  in  too 
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many  municipalities  where  everything  is  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  consolidated  schools,  and  where  they 
would  at  once  tend  to  hold  our  Protestant  rural  popula- 
tion upon  the  land,  nothing  is  done.  Fear  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  few  objectors,  although  it  is  proved  time  and  again 
that  objectors  become  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  con- 
solidated school  once  it  is  started;  fear  of  a  little  extra 
expense,  although  a  good  Government  grant  towards  the 
cost  of  conveyance  is  assured — these  seem  to  be  the  chief 
considerations  which  paralyse  too  many  boards  and  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  the  right  step  forward  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  community. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Parmelee  held  a  consolida- 
tion meeting  in  the  Eastern  Townships  at  which  a  well- 
known  member  of  parliament  was  present.  This  member 
was  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.    They  were  few  but  to  the  point.   All  he  said  was: 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Dr.  Par- 
melee has  said  in  favour  of  consolidation,  except  this  that 
it  is  my  belief  that  if  you  do  not  consolidate  now  it  will  not 
be  long  before  you  will  have  no  schools  to  consolidate." 

His  words  have  proved  only  too  true  in  the  county 
where  he  spoke.  During  the  last  twenty  years  that  county 
is  one  of  those  which  have  made  the  greatest  loss  of  Eng- 
lish population.  If  consolidation  had  been  adopted  at  that 
time  in  the  county  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  1 
English  population  would  have  been  much  less.  The  con- 
solidated schools  do  hold  the  communities  together.  The 
exodus  from  the  farms  is  due  to  several  causes,  some  of 
them  social  and  others  economic,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
poor,  listless  school  of  only  eight  or  nine  pupils — and  open, 
perhaps,  only  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year — is  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  driving  young  married  farmers 
to  other  places  where  the  conditions  are  more  favourable 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 

There  is  hardly  a  county  in  the  Province,  having  a 
Irotestant   rural  population,  where    consolidation    is  not 
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more  or  less  needed,  but  the  counties  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  where  successful  consolidated  schools  might 
be  established,  are  the  following: — Pontiac,  Argenteuil, 
Huntingdon,  Mississquoi,  Brome,  Stanstead,  Compton, 
Megantic,  Bonaventure  and  Gaspe.  In  some  of  these 
counties  consolidated  schools  already  exist,  but  others  are 
necessary  and  advisable. 

Pontiac  in  particular  needs  more  Superior  Schools  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  that  considerable 
county,  with  many  elementary  schools,  furnishes  so  few 
candidates  for  the  School  for  Teachers.  It  is  not  supplying 
its  own  teachers,  at  least  trained  teachers,  to  any  reason- 
able degree,  and  is  not  likely  to  until  there  are  more  In- 
termediate or  High  Schools  to  provide  the  candidates. 
Bristol  township  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a 
good  consolidation,  even  if  only  the  pupils  above  Grade 
VII  were  conveyed  to  it. 

In  the  other  counties  mentioned  at  least  twenty  con- 
solidations, are  possible  each  embracing  three  or  more 
elementary  schools. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  consolidation? 

We  may  take,  first  of  all,  the  case  where  the  new 
school  is  not  raised  to  higher  rank.  There  are  municipal- 
ities where  the  enrollment  in  several  schools  is  small,  some- 
times as  few  as  six  pupils.  Where  a  group  of,  say,  four 
such  schools  is  to  be  found  it  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  close  three  and  convey  the  children  from  the  three  dis- 
tricts to  the  fourth.  The  three  salaries  saved  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  heating  expenses)  would  in  general  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  cost  of  conveyance.  We  should  then  have 
an  elementary  school  of  anywhere  from  24  to  40  or  more 
pupils,  which  one  competent  teacher  could  manage  with- 
out difficulty.  The  large  school  affords  more  scope  for  the 
teacher,  and  undoubtedly  has  more  "life"  than  the  small 
school  where,  perhaps,  one  or  more  grades  or  classes  may 
not  have  more  than  or  or  two  pupils. 

Again,  it  has  been  proved  time  and  again,  not  only  in 
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this  Province  but  elsewhere,  that  the  attendance  is  far 
more  regular  when  pupils  are  conveyed  than  when  they 
have  to  walk  to  the  district  school.  Of  all  the  unreasonable 
objections  raised  frequently  against  consolidation  the  most 
unreasonable  is  the  fear  that  the  children  might  not  get  to 
school  on  the  stormy  days  in  winter.  The  statistics  show 
undeniably  that  whereas  in  the  small  rural  elementary 
schools  the  average  attendance  is  often  little  better  than 
fifty  percent,  in  the  consolidated  schools  it  is  usually  ninety 
percent  and  better.  The  "stormy  day"  argument  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  in  face  of  the  facts. 

With  the  larger  group  of  pupils,  and  the  fact  of  more 
regular  attendance,  the  advantage  of  consolidation,  even 
where  the  school  remains  merely  of  elementary  rank, 
should  be  evident.  The  pupils  attend  a  better  school  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  longer  school  life.  That  is  to 
say.  if  they  attend  90  days  out  of  a  hundred  instead  of  50 
or  60  out  of  a  hundred,  each  school  year  is  a  longer  and 
more  profitable  one  for  them. 

Where  the  school  is  raised  to  higher  rank  the  expense 
is  somewhat  greater.  Two  teachers  at  least  must  be  em- 
ployed and  possibly  a  new  building  provided.  But  off-sett- 
ing the  increased  expense  is  the  Superior  Education  grant 
which  becomes  available,  as  well  as  the  special  Government 
grant  (also  annual)  towards  the  cost  of  conveyance.  In 
most  cases  but  little  additional  taxation  is  needed.  Union 
with  an  existing  Superior  School  is  frequently  possible, 
thus  reducing  the  expense. 

The  consolidated  Superior  School  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  consolidated  Elementary  School 
— the  larger  classes,  the  better  average  attendance,  etc. — 
and  in  addition  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced education  to  a  much  larger  number  who  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  it.  The  longer  and  fuller  school 
life  for  the  greater  number!  That  is  the  basic  principle 
of  consolidation.   Let  us  have  more  consolidated  schools. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  read  it,  we 
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print  below  the  circular  entitled  "Consolidation  Points," 
which  was  issued  by  the  Department  in  1914: — 

WHAT  CONSOLIDATION  IS: 

1.  It  is  the  union  of  several  rural  schools  into  one.  A 
central  school  is  built  and  the  pupils  living  at  a  distance 
from  it  are  conveyed  by  teams  hired  by  the  school  board 
for  that  purpose.  The  pupils  are  carried  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  taken  home  again  at  four  o'clock.  They  bring 
their  own  lunches  with  them  to  school. 

When  the  consolidated  school  remains  of  the  same 
rank  (elementary)  as  the  schools  of  which  it  is  composed, 
the  consolidation  is  called  "partial";  when  raised  to  higher 
rank,  it  is  called  "complete." 

2.  It  is  a  system  which  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out.  It  began  in  Mas- 
sachusetts about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  operation 
in  32  States  of  the  American  Union.  It  has  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  Can- 
ada it  has  made  most  progress,  during  the  last  six  years, 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  It  is  essentially  a  system  for 
the  countries — like  those  mentioned,  including  our  own — 
where  the  rural  population  is  spread  out  over  large  spaces. 
Where  the  rural  population  is  dense,  as  in  Denmark,  it  is 
not  needed. 

WHAT  CONSOLIDATION  DOES: 

3.  It  provides  BETTER  SCHOOLS  for  the  commun- 
ity. The  measure  of  the  general  intelligence  of  a  commun- 
ity is  the  desire  of  the  people  to  afford  good  and  efficient 
schools  for  the  rising  generations.  Experience  in  all  pro- 
gressive countries  shows  that  their  agricultural  welfare  is 
more  largely  dependent  upon  the  sound  education  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  than  upon  anything  else.  Den- 
mark, for  instance,  has  about  the  poorest  soil  in  Europe. 
But  it  has  built  up  vast  agricultural  wealth  and  prosperity 
in  the  last  fifty  years  because  it  has  had  splendid  public  and 
high  schools  in  the  open  country. 
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4.  Consolidation  provides  better  schools  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  continent,  because 

a.  When  four  or  five  schools  are  united  the  individual 
classes  are  larger.  They  can  thus  be  rightly  graded, 
and  there  is  naturally  more  emulation  among  the 
pupils  to  succeed  when  they  are  numerous  than  when 
they  are  few. 

b.  The  school  can  be  raised  to  higher  rank.  Four  or 
five  elementary  schools  may  thus  be  converted  into 
one  good  central  model  school. 

c.  Experience  shows  that  the  average  attendance  is  far 
better  at  the  consolidated  school  than  it  ever  was  at 
the  small  schools  from  which  it  was  formed.  The 
pupils  go  more  regularly  to  school  when  they  are 
driven  five  miles  than  when  they  had  to  walk  one  mile. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  work  at  the  larger  school  is  far  more 
attractive.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  awake,  and  have 
a  larger  inspiration  towards  effort.  The  statistics 
show  that  this  is  true  even  in  Manitoba,  where  the 
pupils  are  frequently  carried  in  the  vans  eight,  nine 
and  ten  miles  every  morning  and  evening. 

d.  Good  teachers  can  do  better  work  in  a  large  school 
than  in  a  small  one.  and  the  most  competent  teachers 
can  be  more  readily  engaged  for  a  large  school  than 
for  a  small  one. 

e.  The  consolidated  school  can  be  better  equipped  and 
furnished  than  the  small  ones.  Good  maps,  globes, 
blackboards  and  apparatus  seem  to  be  more  essential 
when  there  are  fifty  to  seventy  pupils  in  the  school 
than  where  there  are  only  a  dozen. 

f.  The  consolidated  school  can  be  made  a  true  com- 
munity centre  for  meetings  and  entertainments,  and 
the  need  of  such  centres  is  being  more  and  more  felt 
as  it  is  recognized  that  the  country  must  furnish  truer 
attractions  to  offset  those  of  the  city.  It  is  also  the 
place  for  the  LOCAL  LIBRARY.     The  development 
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of  right  tastes  in  reading  would  do  much  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  farm  boy  to  seek  the  excitement 
of  city  life, 
g.  The  consolidated  school  is  the  best  means  for  the  in- 
troduction of  sound  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  mere  text-book  teaching  in 
this  subject,  as  conducted  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
school,  has  been  of  little  service.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  in  several  of  the  Western  States.  New  Zea- 
land, and  elsewhere,  most  admirable  work  has  been 
done  by  means  of  trained  experts  who  go  from  school 
to  school  giving  clear  and  simple  addresses  on  the 
subject,  and  who  also  assist  by  supervising  the  ex- 
perimental plots  of  the  pupils.  This  work  has  been 
begun  in  this  Province  by  the  young  men  from 
Macdonald  College,  and  in  Ontario  by  those  from  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  These  young  men 
from  the  farms  have  had  several  years  of  training  in 
scientific  agriculture  at  these  institutions,  and  they 
are  in  a  position  to  be  of  true  service  to  the  schools. 
But  the  work  can  be  made  most  effective  in  the  con- 
solidated schools. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  CONSOLIDATE: 

5.  There  are,  also,  some  cogent  special  reasons  why 
the  Protestant  rural  schools  of  Quebec  should  be  consoli- 
dated wherever  possible. 

a.  Because  we  have  so  many  schools  with  ten  pupils  or 
less.   Such  schools  must  necessarily  do  poor  work. 

b.  Because  we  have  so  many  schools  which  are  open  less 
than  the  required  ten  months.  Some  are  open  only 
four  months  in  the  year,  others  five,  six  and  so  on. 
This  means  that  many  pupils  are  not  in  school  for 
twelve  months  altogether  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
The  short  term  schools  should  be  abolished  by  means 
of  consolidation.  Get  every  child  to  school  ten  months 
in  the  year.  It  is  his  and  her  birthright  in  this  twen- 
tieth century. 
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c.  Because  it  is  only  by  having  the  very  best  of  schools 
that  the  English  farming  population  can  maintain 
its  stability  in  any  section.  Much  has  been  done  to 
encourage  English-speaking  immigration  to  our 
farms  but  that  immigration  cannot  be  held  unless  we 
can  offer  the  people  good  and  efficient  schools  for 
their  children,  such  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  recent  years  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

d.  Because  our  agricultural  production  could  be  trebled 
if  the  general  education  of  the  people  was  more  ad- 
vanced than  it  is.  We  cannot  any  longer  be  content 
to  have  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
farm  receive  only  the  bare  rudiments  of  an  education. 
When  others  are  advancing  we  must  advance,  even  at 
the  cost  of  sacrifice  and  effort. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED: 

6.  a.  Our  Winters: — It  is  true  that  our  winters  are 
long,  and  few  of  them  pass  without  some  big  storms.  It  is 
objected  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  pupils  con- 
veyed to  school  four  or  five  miles  in  such  weather.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  our  winters  are  not  made  up  wholly 
of  storms.  The  greater  part  of  the  season  is  cold,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  bracing  and  frequently  pleasant.  There  are  big 
storms  occasionally,  and  pupils  at  such  times  cannot  reach 
the  little  school  house  half  a  mile  away.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  if  teams  can  be  got  through  at  all,  the  children  can  be 
more  easily  driven  four  or  five  miles  than  they  can  walk 
half  a  mile. 

b.  The  Roads: — The  objections  under  this  heading  are 
two-fold.  The  roads  are  bad  in  some  directions,  and  then 
again  they  are  irregularly  laid  out,  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  true  centre  for  the  school.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  it  may  be  said  that  no  matter  how  bad  the 
roads  are,  the  milk  vans  can  make  their  way  daily.  The 
children  should  be  of  as  much  value  as  the  cans  of  milk.  Is 
it  not  better  to  consider  that  the  question  of  consolidation 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  good  roads  in  a  beneficent  way  ?   It 
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is  worth  while  to  have  better  roads  for  the  sake  of  the 
schools  if  for  nothing-  else.  As  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
roads  making  it  difficult  to  collect  the  pupils,  it  would  seem 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  have  appointed  meeting  places — 
the  shelter  of  a  house  if  possible — where  groups  of  pupils 
could  be  picked  up  at  a  stated  time. 

c.  The  Expense: — The  cost  of  conveyance  has  long 
been  a  deterrent,  but  this  objection  is  now  practically  done 
away  with  by  the  special  grants  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  for  this  purpose.  It  has  to  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  saving  effected  in  several  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  in  the  heating  and  care  of  the  abandoned  small 
schools,  goes  a  considerable  way  towards  the  expense  for 
conveyance.  At  the  same  time  the  one  or  two  teachers  em- 
ployed at  the  consolidated  school  should  receive  good  sal- 
aries. Efficiency  and  not  economy  is  the  first  object  of  the. 
system,  and  the  good  teacher  must  be  well  paid.  As  for  the 
cost  of  conveyance,  experience  so  far  in  our  Province 
shows  that  there  is  generally  a  parent  at  the  far  end  of  a 
route,  with  children  of  his  own,  who  is  willing  for  their 
sake  to  take  the  contract  for  that  route  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

HOW  TO  CONSOLIDATE: 

7.  a.  Choose,  if  possible,  a  village  centre.  If  a  Model 
School  is  already  in  operation,  so  much  the  better.  If  the 
centre  chosen  is  out  in  the  country,  consider  well  the  gen- 
eral convenience.  All  of  the  children  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  should  be  brought  to  school,  and  all  of  the  younger 
children  should  be  allowed  to  join  the  team  even  if  they 
are  only  one  mile  from  school. 

b.  Choose  a  good  site,  with  space  for  a  large  play- 
ground and  school  garden.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  one 
of  the  first  considerations  in  any  good  rural  school.  A  good 
site  means,  too,  that  an  attractive  place  can  be  made  of  the 
school. 

c.  Cultivate  a  community  spirit  with  regard  to  the 
school     Assist  in  making  it  worthy  of  the  community  and 
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of  use  to  the  community.   Even  if  you  are  five  miles  from  it, 
it  is  your  school  and  can  benefit  you. 

d.  Make  the  Library  at  the  school  something  worth 
while,  and  make  use  of  it. 

e.  Give  the  consolidation  plan  a  fair  hearing  and  a  fair 
trial,  even  if  the  little  school  which  your  grandfather  at- 
tended has  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  new  time  with  new 
duties. 

GENERAL   NOTES: 

Scool  boards  should  consult  the  following  articles  of. 
the  School  Law:  2605,  2608,  2609,  2611  (R.S.Q.,  1909). 

Assistance  and  advice  are  always  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  when  a  municipality  is 
ready  for  consolidation. 

Before  determining  upon  a  consolidation  it  is  always 
advisable  to  hold  a  public  meeting  of  the  interested  rate- 
pavers. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  C.  McBurney.  B.A..  for  some  years  principal  of 
the  Lachute  High  School  and  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Committee,  was  appointed  in  October  special  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  has  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

Mr.  McBurney  was  born  in  Megantic  county  and  re- 
ceived his  secondary  education  at  Inverness  Academy, 
from  whence  he  went  to  St.  Francis  College,  Richmond, 
for  two  years  and  completed  his  Arts  course  a\  McGill 
University.  He  has  been  twice  president  of  the  Protestant 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Province.  As  an  experienced 
and  successful  educationist  Mr.  McBurney  will  unques- 
tionably do  good  service  in  his  new  and  responsible  posi- 
tion. 
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QUEBEC  BRANCH  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

As  the  result  of  an  announcement  made  at  the  Teach- 
ers' Convention  this  year  a  meeting  was  held  at  Montreal 
in  October  with  the  view  of  forming  a  Province  of  Quebec 
branch  of  the  Geographical  Association  whose  headquart- 
ers are  at  the  University,  Aberystwyth,  Wales. 

The  Geographical  Association  is  intended  to  help 
teachers  and  citizens  to  appreciate  the  life  of  peoples  in  all 
regions  of  the  world,  and  to  study  the  physical  setting  of 
that  life  in  past  and  present.  It  owes  its  inception  to  a 
group  of  masters  in  English  Public  Schools  and  to  the  late 
Professor  Herbertson,  who  was  its  Honorary  Secretary 
until  his  death. 

Members  receive  the  "Geographical  Teacher"  three 
times  a  year,  and  any  publications  which  it  may  issue  from 
time  to  time. 

Canadian  teachers  have  been  urged  to  form  branches, 
as  one  object  is  "to  increase  mutual  knowledge  among  all 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  associated 
lands." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  Montreal 
meeting  for  the  Quebec  Branch  :  Honorary  President,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Sutherland,  B.A.,  President,  Mr.  Thompson,  M.A.,  of 
Macdonald  College,  Vice-President,  Miss  V.  M.  Couser, 
M.A.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  M.  F.  McDougall,  West- 
mount  High  School. 

Miss  Couser,  who  had  been  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  the  Old  Country,  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  endeavoring  to  have  a  Branch  formed  in  this 
Province. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  will  be  well  sup- 
ported. The  one  advantage  of  the  geographical  literature 
that  is  furnished  free  to  the  members  is  alone  sufficient  to 
justify  teachers  of  the  subject  in  joining. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Quebec  Branch  read  as  follows: — 
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(1)  That  this  Association  be  called  the  "Quebec 
Branch  of  the  Geographical  Association." 

(2)  That  the  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  (a) 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  knowledge  among 
all  teachers  of  Geography,  and  (b)  the  placing  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Geography  upon  a  better  and  more  scientific  basis 
in  our  schools. 

(3)  The  means  to  be  employed  shall  be  (a)  the  hold- 
ing of  regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  papers 
in  Geography  and  discussing  different  problems  that  arise 
in  the  class-room,  and  (b)  the  reading  of  modern  books 
and  magazines  pertaining  to  Geography. 

(4)  Any  persons  who  teach  Geography  or  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  subject  are  eligible  to  become  members 
of  the  above  Association  upon  the  payment  of  the  annual 
fee  of  $2.00  in  September. 

(5)  This  fee  shall  entitle  members  to  all  privileges  in 
the  local  Association,  as  well  as  affiliation  with  the  Geo- 
graphical Association  of  Wales  and  the  receipt  of  the 
Society's  quarterly  magazine. 

(6)  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  Honorary 
President.  President.  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  a  Committee  of  three. 

(7)  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Committee.  In  his  absence  his  place 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Vice-President. 

(8)  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  the  minutes 
of  each  meeting,  the  papers  and  books  of  the  Association, 
as  well  as  all  money  belonging  to  the  Association.  He  shall 
deposit  the  money  in  the  bank  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
remitting  the  fees  to  the  parent  Association  in  Wales. 

(9)  The  Association  shall  meet  monthly  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  month  at  8  o'clock,  except  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August  and  December. 

Persons  desiring  to  join  should  write  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Miss  M.  F.  McDougall.  High  School.  West- 
mount.  Que. 
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NEEDS  OF  OUR  FRENCH  WORK  IN  1921-22 

(By  H.  H.  CURTIS) 

I  propose  to  treat  our  French  problem  as  an  indivisible 
unit  and  to  deal  with  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
field  which  seem  to  me  to  be  ripe  for  immediate  action.  I 
shall  consider  these  conditions  from  the  administrative  as 
well  as  the  professional  point  of  view..  A  brief  review  of  the 
elementary  work  and  its  needs  may  as  well  be  taken  first. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  technically  difficult.  It  is  en- 
trusted, in  this  Province,  to  the  regular  class  teachers,  not 
to  specialists.  Hence  the  need  of  continuous  supervision. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  relatively  important  in  the  sense 
that  it  provides  for  large  numbers  of  children  and  since 
the  higher  work  inherits  not  only  the  vocabulary  but  the 
persistent  speech  habits  of  the  lower,  it  calls  for  first  at- 
tention in  the  interest  of  the  whole  system. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  development  of  this 
work  in  the  Province : — In  the  elementary  schools  of 
Montreal,  during  the  past  thirty  odd  years  a  considerable 
fragment  of  constructive  work  has  been  evolved.  This  work 
has  been  partly  original  and  partly  adapted.  It  has  coincid- 
ed in  time  with  a  similar  movement  in  Europe  from  which 
we  have  derived  both  inspiration  and  assistance,  and  to 
which  we  have  made  important  contributions.  American 
teachers  were  interested  in  this  movement  at  the  start  but 
soon  abandoned  the  attempt  to  train  the  ear  and  the 
tongue.  They  were  content  with  the  ability  to  read  books. 
The  best  of  them  are  now  returning  to  the  broader  aim 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded,  the  world  over,  as  more 
scientific,  more  useful  and  as  providing  better  mental 
discipline. 

The  New  Direct  or  Natural  Method  which  has  re- 
sulted from  this  world  movement  is  now  firmly  established. 
It  varies  greatly  in  form  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils 
and  the  training  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  available.  As 
it  has  developed  in  our  elementary  classes,  it  is  adjusted  to 
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the  needs  of  fairly  young  pupils  and  to  the  requirements  of 
non-specialist  teachers. 

The  Montreal  section  of  this  work  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  has  made  notable  progress.  Today  in 
Montreal  and  Westmount  alone,  over  500  teachers  are 
working  successfully  under  competent  supervisors  and  the 
results  obtained  are  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  French  problem,  so 
far  as  the  elementary  work  is  concerned;  would  seem  to 
•consist  in  establishing  throughout  the  Province  the  condi- 
tions which  have  been  laboriously  evolved  and  which  have 
been  found  satisfactory  in  Montreal.  On  this  principle, 
action  has  already  been  taken.  Many  years  ago  the  use  of 
the  Direct  Method  was  made  optional  and  was  adopted  in 
a  number  of  the  larger  centres.  Westmount  appointed  a 
local  supervisor  and  the  work  there  rivals  that  of  Montreal. 
Sherbrooke  has  now  followed  suit  with  a  prospect  of  the 
same  result.  About  1910  the  method  was  officially  ap- 
proved for  exclusive  use  throughout  the  Province  and  its 
establishment  has  made  considerable  progress  which  will 
doubtless  be  greatly  quickened  by  the  early  appointment 
of  a  provincial  supervisor. 

What  then  remains  to  be  done  for  the  elementary 
French  work  of  the  Province  ?  This  question  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  untrained  teacher,  now 
fairly  numerous  in  our  rural  schools.  Such  teachers  natur- 
ally imitate  the  methods  by  which  they  themselves  were 
taught,  and  when  the  Direct  Method  has  been  in  general 
use  for  a  time,  they  may  be  expected  to  know  as  much 
about  teaching  French  as  they  do  about  teaching  other 
subjects.  At  present  there  are  many  untrained  teachers 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the  Direct  Method 
even  by  the  inadequate  process  of  imitation.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  help  them  ?  While  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  improvements  and  extensions  which  will  presently  be 
effected  in  centres  which  can  be  reached  by  the  supervisor, 
I  fear  that  this  officer  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all 
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that  needs  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  other  agencies  are 
available. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor  every  French 
specialist  can  become  a  centre  of  information,  guidance 
and  assistance  for  the  untrained  teachers  in  her  vicinity  and 
for  prospective  teachers  in  her  classes.  The  means  to  be 
employed  will  shape  themselves  with  experience.  They 
will  probably  include  a  brief  statement  of  principles,  fol- 
lowed by  an  opportunity  to  see  some  expert  teaching  in 
near-by  classes  with  perhaps  a  little  practice  work  and 
fr'endly  criticism.  The  programme  would  vary  according 
to  local  conditions  and  would  be  determined  by  the  Super- 
visor who  would  be  able  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work  on  the- 
occasion  of  his  or  her  visits. 

The  services  of  School  Inspectors  are  also  available 
for  this  purpose.  Possessing,  as  most  of  them  do,  a  fair 
knowledge  of  French  and  a  good  general  acquaintance 
with  methods,  they  could  readily  acquire  the  technical  ex- 
perience which  would  fit  them  to  advise  and  assist  the  un- 
trained teachers  under  their  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  gentlemen  would  prefer  to  attend  the  Sum- 
mer School  for  French  or  a  special  class  organized  for  the 
purpose.  In  either  case  they  could  with  advantage  supple- 
ment their  training  by  visiting  the  well-organized  classes 
of  such  centres  as  Montreal  and  Westmount  where  facil- 
ities for  observation  could  doubtless  be  arranged. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies,  such  existing  machinery 
as  the  Teachers'  Conference,  local  schools  of  Pedagogy, 
the  short  courses  for  untrained  teachers  at  Macdonald  Col- 
lege and  our  two  Teachers'  Magazines  can  be  used  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  untrained  teachers  on  whom  we 
must  depend  for  the  important  first  years  of  French  teach- 
ing in  many  rural  schools.  This  task  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  negligible.  In  oral  French  the  foundations  are  im- 
portant. Let  us  all  give  a  hand  and  see  that  they  are  truly 
laid. 

So  far  as  the  French  work  in  Provincial     Academies 
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and  Model  Schools  is  concerned,  the  next  step  in  its  de- 
velopment has  already  been  decided  upon.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Provincial  Supervisor  will  probably  take  place 
within  a  year.  From  my  experience  and  observation  in  this 
field,  I  venture  to  make  some  preliminary  suggestions 
which  may  help  you  (I  now  address  the  French  Speck 
in  these  schools)  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  new 
and  rather  costly  provision. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Committee  which  re- 
commended the  creation  of  a  Summer  school  for  French, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  in  three  weeks  constitutes  oniy  a 
partial  training  to  be  supplemented  in  your  own  classes. 
1  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  aware  of  thai  need 
and  will  welcome  the  appointment  of  an  expert  advisor. 

The  plan  is  not  new.  In  various  subjects  presenting 
technical  difficulties  it  has  given  great  satisfaction  here  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  rational  , effective  plan.  You  will  be  well 
a  'vised  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Received  in  the  right  >pirit, 
supervision  will  lessen  your  labours  and  your  worries  by 
increasing  your  efficiency.  It  will  shorten  the  rime  neces- 
sary to  master  the  difficult  art  of  Direct  Method  ter.ching. 
That  will  add  to  your  happiness  and  to  the  happiness  of 
four  pupils,  for  this  kind  of  work  is  a  joy  to  all  concerned 
when  it  is  well  done.  It  is  also  a  joy  to  all  concerned  when 
the  fruits  of  these  labours  are  made  manifest. 

You  will  find  it  profitable  to  welcome  and  encourage 
your  Supervisor  who  will  undertake  this  arduous  task  with 
a  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  worthy  and  useful 
service  to  which  you  have  set  your  hands.  Do  not  conceal 
your  difficulties.  Note  them  carefully  in  anticipation  of  the 
supervisor's  visit.  Use  faithfully  the  advice  given,  remem- 
bering that  it  has  probably  been  tested  and  found  good. 
Submit  your  aims,  your  plans  and  your  methods  to  the 
friendly  scrutiny  of  the  supervisor,  seeking  the  manifest 
advantage  of  their  correction  if  they  are  faulty  and  their 
confirmation  in  so  far  as  they  are  right.  Try  to  contribute 
some  specially  good  idea,  device  or  method  to  the  common 
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task  of  building  up  the  whole  system  which,  under  a  super- 
visor, is  essentially  team  work.  Co-operate  with  your  sup- 
ervisor in  an  effort  to  improve  the  French  work  in  rural 
schools  tributary  to  your  Academy  for  on  this  much  of 
your  own  success  will  depend.  Take  a  hand  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  proposed  Association  of  French  Teachers, 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph. Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  worthy 
task.  The  establishment  of  an  effective  basis  of  commun- 
ication between  the  two  chief  races  of  Canada  will  not  only 
facilitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  it  will  con- 
tribute to  mutual  understanding  and  good  will  so  essential 
to  political  co-operation  and  the  harmonious  development 
of  our  young  country. 

Last  June,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Parmelee  and  after 
consultation  with  the  teachers  concerned,  I  conducted 
school  leaving  examinations  in  oral  French  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Montreal  and  Westmount.  In  my  report  I  made 
some  comments  about  the  fuller  organization  of  the  French 
work  in  the  upper  grades.  My  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  this  meeting,  received  through  the  principal  of  one  of 
these  schools,  was  coupled  with  a  reference  to  this  recent 
experience.  I  take  it  that  I  am  expected,  in  this  paper,  to 
develop  more  fully  the  brief  suggestions  which  I  made  in 
that  report,  answering  the  questions;  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  the  organization  which  I  have  suggested  and 
what  advantages  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  it? 

In  the  schools  which  I  examined  the  work  seemed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers,  varying,  of  course, 
in  efficiency.  For  that  matter,  most  of  the  teachers  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  this  work  for  the  last  25  years  have 
been  competent,  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been 
brilliant.  Yet  the  work  as  it  stands  today  seems  to  me  to 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  While  the  work  in  lower 
classes  has  improved  steadily  during  that  period,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  High  School  French  work,  especially  on  the 
oral  side,  has  remained  about  the  same.  The  teachers  have 
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been  faithful  and  the  schools  have  been  well  administered 
but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  problem  of  Direct  Method 
French  work  in  High  Schools,  not  fully  developed  here  or 
elsewhere,  calls  for  something  more  than  the  employment 
of  partially  trained  specialists.  It  needs  the  fuller  co-opera- 
tion under  expert  leadership  which  has  produced  such  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  lower  grades. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  lack  of  continuity.  The  experience  of  such  brilliant 
teachers  as  Miss  Lawless,  Mrs.  Walker  and  the  late  Mr. 
Hall  (to  speak  only  of  teachers  who  have  left  the  service) 
has  not  been  made  available  for  their  associates  or  their 
successors.  When  they  left  the  service  nothing  remained 
of  their  notable  achievements  but  a  tradition  of  long  years 
of  faithful  work.  Their  successors  started  at  the  beginning 
again. 

I  think  also  that  some  unifying  agency  will  be  found 
advantageous  in  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  improve 
the  French  work  <>f  the  upper  grades;  and  by  this  I  mean 
something  more  than  such  an  agreement  to  use  common 
material,  as  would  doubtless  have  been  effected  last  year 
if  an  oral  test  had  been  anticipated. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  Supervisor  to  unify  the 
work  and  make  its  development  cumulative  and  persistent. 
I  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  unity  which  imposes  stereotyped 
methods  on  the  teachers  nor  the  kind  of  continuity  which 
bars  initiative  and  progress.  Not  by  such  means  has  the 
work  of  the  lower  grades  reached  its  present  state  of  ef- 
ficiency. I  mean  rather  the  continuity  which  preserved  for 
future  use  the  fruits  of  successful  experience,  and  the  unity 
which  seeks  out  desirable  features  in  the  work  of  success- 
ful teachers  and  pools  them  for  the  common  good  in  the 
growing  structure  of  method,  material  and  competency 
which  result  at  length  in  a  permanent  and  useful  system. 

But  to  act  thus  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  good 
ideas  is,  of  course,  only  an  incidental  function  of  a  super- 
visor.   Such  an  officer,  well  equipped  at  the  start  and  in  a 
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position  to  watch  the  practical  development  of  plans, 
methods  and  devices,  is  qualified  to  bring  valuable  assist- 
ance to  every  member  of  his  staff.  Such  assistance  is  great- 
ly needed  by  newly  appointed  teachers,  many  of  whom 
have  had  little  or  no  training  in  Direct  Method  work.  To 
place  such  a  teacher,  without  chart  or  compass,  in  charge 
of  a  large  class  of  High  School  pupils  is  a  proceeding  which 
invites  disorder,  friction  and  ultimate  disaster.  He  may 
succeed  in  the  end  but  at  what  cost  of  time,  energy,  health 
and  happiness  to  himself,  his  pupils  and  his  successor  in  the 
next  grade. 

The  considerable  number  of  teachers  who  need  the 
assistance  of  a  supervisor  includes  a  most  promising  class 
of  appointees,  those  who  have  achieved  success  in  element- 
ary work.  The  experience  of  such  teachers  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  them  but  to  succeed  in  the  higher  work  they 
must  promptly  modify  their  methods  and  adopt  new  ones. 
A  little  help  and  guidance  at  this  juncture  will  prevent  the 
needless  loss  of  time  and  prestige. 

While  there  are  High  School  specialists  who  can  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  supervisor  there  are  none  who 
would  not  profit  by  the  co-operation  which  would  thus  be 
established,  by  the  new  points  of  view  which  a  supervisor 
would  bring  them,  by  the  improvement  which  would  be 
effected  in  classes  tributary  to  their  own,  by  the  general 
toning  up  of  the  system  which  would  be  effected  through 
periodical  tests,  and  by  the  systematic  development  of  the 
course  of  study. 

Where  the  work  is  largely  oral  success  depends  on  the 
adjustment  of  the  course  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  the 
pupils  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  teachers.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades 
will  appreciate  the  truth  of  that  statement.  There  the 
Teachers'  Manual  is  a  sine  qua  non.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  principle,  adapted  to  the  lesser  needs  of  spe- 
cialists and  to  the  requirements  of  the  higher  work  would 
be  found  a  great  saver  of  time,  a  great  help  to  the  younger 
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teachers,  a  means  of  unifying  the  work  and  of  recording 
the  growing  development  of  the  oral  course. 

The  vocabulary  of  Direct  Method  pupils  is  necessarily 
limited.  It  must  be  well  chosen,  constantly  employed  and 
systematically  enlarged,  each  grade  building  consciously 
on  the  definite  work  of  the  preceding  grade.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deliberate  and  progressive  growth  which  is  not  wisely 
left  to  chance.  It  will  be  best  effected  through  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  teachers  concerned  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  competent  superior  familiar  with  every  aspect  and 
-every  stage  of  the  work. 

The  present  moment  is  favorable  for  the  consideration 
of  this  proposal.  A  High  School  in  Notre  Dame  de  Grace 
has  now  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Montreal 
Board.  Xext  year  a  new  High  School  will  be  opened  in 
Montreal.  Xew  appointments  have  been  and  will  be  made 
in  the  older  schools.  At  least  half  of  the  entire  staff  of  the 
five  High  Schools  of  Montreal  will  next  year  stand  in 
urgent  nee  dof  initial  help  and  guidance.  This  extension  of 
the  High  School  system  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  unifying 
and  directing  agency. 

The  co-operation  and  leadership  of  Montreal  are  at 
this  moment  needed  in  the  task  of  building  up  the  High 
School  French  work  of  the  Province  about  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  leadership  of  a  provincial  supervisor.  To 
attack  these  two  parallel  tasks  separately  would  not  only 
sacrifice  the  great  advantage  of  co-operation,  it  would  lead 
to  injurious  and  wasteful  divergencies  of  aim,  method  and 
result. 

In  the  past  High  School  specialists  may  have  had 
some  grounds  for  objecting  to  supervision.  The  elementary 
work  had  to  be  established  first.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  fully  occupied  with  that  task.  High  School 
classes  were  few  in  number.  The  plan  of  supervision  was 
untried. 

These  objections  lose  their  force  in  existing  circum- 
stances.   The  foundation  in  the  lower  schools  is  ready  for 
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the  superstructure.  The  High  School  system  is  rapidly 
developing  and  specialists  trained  for  the  higher  work  are 
not  to  be  found.  The  universities  provide  no  technical 
training.  Few  of  those  appointed  have  attended  the  Mac- 
donald  College.  The  Summer  School,  designed  to  give 
initial  training  only,  cannot  possibly  provide  an  adequate 
training  in  three  weeks.  Even  the  appointees  promoted 
from  the  lower  schools  need  initial  direction.  High  School 
specialists  today  must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  trained 
in  their  own  classes.  For  that  matter  High  School  methods 
and  High  School  courses  are  only  partially  developed,  here 
or  elsewhere.  The  task  of  the  moment  contains  an  element 
of  original  work. 

The  time  has  come  to  gather  up  available  fragments 
of  past  experience,  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operative, 
constructive  work  under  competent  leadership  and' to  de- 
velop simultaneously  the  course  of  study,  the  methods  of 
applying  it  and  the  efficiency  of  the  staff.  This  task  will 
not  be  successfully  accomplished,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, without  competent  leadership  and  the  best  promise 
of  success  lies  in  the  application  of  a  principle  which  has 
been  tried  and  found  effective. 

This  plan  of  supervision  is  no  longer  in  question.  It 
is  known  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  teacher  and  to  yield 
continuous,  cumulative  progress  while  without  it  the  work 
reaches  a  certain,  inadequate  standard  of  excellence  and 
there  remains  stationary  though  local  fluctuations  are  pos- 
sible. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  supervision 
based  on  the  practical  success  of  the  plan  and  upon  the 
conception  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  oral  and  written 
work,  rather  than  the  activities  of  the-  individual  teacher, 
constitutes  the  working  unit  of  the  system,  a  conception 
which  justifies  in  theory  as  experience  has  done  in  point  of 
fact  the  employment  of  an  outside,  harmonizing,  guiding 
and  conserving  agency. 

As  I  have  said  co-operation  is  the  keynote  of  our 
French  problem  which  can  only  be  treated  successfully  as 
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a  single  task.  The  interdependence  of  its  several  parts  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  higher  work  is  mani- 
festly dependent  on  the  lower,  and  High  School  Specialists 
can  well  afford  to  encourage  and  assist  their  confreres  in 
the  lower  classes.  The  latter  cannot  wisely  fail  to  recipro- 
cate for  the  lower  work  is  also  dependent  on  the  higher, 
the  staff  of  the  lower  schools  being  constantly  recruited 
from  the  graduates  of  the  upper  schools. 

To  realize  how  far  French  work  in  cities  is  affected 
by  French  teaching  in  country  schools  one  has  only  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  city  teachers  receive 
their  education  in  country  schools.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
movement  in  Montreal  instruction  in  French  as  well  as  in 
methods  was  absolutely  necessary  for  considerable  num- 
bers of  our  elementary  teachers  especially  those  from  coun- 
try districts,  and  today  the  highly  efficient  head  of  the 
French  Department  of  Macdonald  College  must,  to  the 
detriment  of  her  pedagogical  work,  spend  her  limited  time 
in  teaching  elements  which  properly  belong  to  the  work 
of  the  Academies.  On  t he  other  hand.  French  teachers  in 
country  schools  are  vastly  interested  in  the  development  of 
good  work  in  city  schools  on  lines  similar  to  their  own, 
for  they  have  already  profited  greatly  and  in  future  will 
profit  still  more  by  the  laborious,  pioneer  efforts  which 
have  been  and  which  are  still  possible  in  the  more  highly 
organized  classes  of  city  schools. 

Full  co-operation  between  the  technical  and  the  of- 
ficial forces  concerned  is  also  to  be  desired.  The  Montreal 
School  Board  under  the  influence  of  its  successive  Super- 
intendents, Dr.  Robins,  the  late  Mr.  Arthy  and  the  present 
efficient  incumbents  of  the  office,  has  pursued  an  enlight- 
ened policy  in  the  matter  and  has  given  the  movement  all 
the  official  backing  it  could  reasonably  expect.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  the  Protestant  Committee 
and  the  Teachers'  Training  Committee  have  also  backed 
the  movement  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time,  es- 
pecially that  effective  and  indispensable  part  of  the  work 
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which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Provincial  Training 
School.  On -a  few  occasions,  official  action  at  Quebec  has 
seemed  to  me  to  overlook  important  technical  considera- 
tions, resulting  in  undue  haste  or  protracted  delay. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion and  the  disadvantage  of  its  absence  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  bit  of  local  history: — If  you  refer  to  the  EducationaJ 
Record  of  November,  1908,  you  will  find  a  paper  on  French 
which  I  had  previously  read  before  this  Association.  It 
was  written  on  my  return  from  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many where  I  had  spent  six  or  eight  weeks  conferring  with 
leaders  of  the  Reform  Movement,  visiting  selected  classes 
and  looking  into  conditions  as  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  production  of  courses  and  other  related  matters. 

This  experience  confirmed  my  confidence  in  the  abso- 
lute soundness  of  the  methods  which  we  had  evolved  in  our 
classes  and  convinced  me  that,  with  proper  safeguards, 
they  could,  with  advantage,  be  extended  to  a  lagrer  field. 
When  invited  to  report  to  this  Association  I  ventured,  as  I 
am  doing  today,  to  suggest  a  policy  for  the  French  work 
of  the  Province. 

My  suggestions  were  taken  up  by  a  large  committee 
of  teachers  and  professors  of  French  which  had  been  asked 
to  advise  the  Course  of  Study  Committee.  This  Advisory 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions ,the  use  of  the  Direct  Method  which  had  been  op- 
tional for  some  time  could  be  made  general  in  Model 
Schools,  Academies  and  the  few  Elementary  schools  which 
were  then  taking  French.  The  indispensable  safeguard 
proposed  was  the  employment  of  specialists,  trained  as  well 
as  possible  in  a  Summer  School  and  further  assisted  by  an 
expert  advisor  in  their  own  classes. 

It  was  a  carefully  considered  and  well  balanced  plan 
as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  advisory  committee.  It  made 
adequate  provision  for  a  definite  and  specific  task.  The 
ready  acceptance  of  this  plan  and  the  prompt  execution  of 
a  part  of  it  were  triumphs  of  co-operation  but  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  a  mistake  for  which 
the  Committee  itself  was  as  much  to  blame  as  any  one. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  fortunate  in  its  educational 
committees  and  administrative  heads  which  are  more  effic- 
ient, devoted  and  sincere  than  any  which  could  be  secured 
by  popular  election.  If  I  criticize  their  execution  of  a  plan 
of  which  I  was  one  of  the  authors  I  do  so  in  a  friendly 
spirit  and  with  a  constructive  aim,  to  re-establish  co-opera- 
tion between  the  people  who  know  about  teaching-  French 
and  the  people  who  know  other  things  and  manage  the 
teaching  of  French.  When  the  Advisory  Committee  had 
ceased  to  exist,  circumstances  arese  which  tended  to  hinder 
the  development  of  the  scheme  and,  incidentally,  to  show 
the  disadvantage  of  divided  counsels.  The  study  of  French, 
hitherto  optional  in  elementary  schools  and  taken  only 
where  qualified  teachers  were  to  be  had,  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  four  years  of  the  elementary  school  course.  This 
was  a  reasonable  extension  of  an  accepted  principle  but  it 
was  premature.  Even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  appoint  a 
supervisor  at  the  time  it  would  have  been  better  to  estab- 
lish the  method  in  existing  classes  before  extending  its 
application  to  new  ones  many  of  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  untrained  teachers.  This  action  and  the  postponement 
of  action  in  the  matter  of  a  supervisor,  destroyed  the  nice 
balance  between  the  task  proposed  and  the  means  to  be 
applied  which  the  Advisory  Committee  had  worked  out. 
The  former  increased  the  complexity  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  one  hundred  per  cent;  the  latter  in 
something  like  the  same  ratio  cut  down  the  means  pro- 
posed for  its  accomplishment.  Together  they  lessened  the 
prospect  of  early  and  pronounced  success,  discouraged  the 
workers  in  the  field  and  gave  rise  to  questionings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Of  course  this  was  not  intentional.  The  extension 
of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  zeal  for  the 
cause.  No  one  should  be  blamed  for  this  action  but  it  is  in 
order,  I  trust,  to  draw  a  needed  lesson  from  it.   The  theorv 
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of  the  Direct  Method  can  be  understood  in  a  few  minutes. 
A  competent  observer  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  tricks  and 
devices  of  the  method  by  watching  a  skilful  teacher  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour.  The  art  of  Direct  Method  teaching 
is  acquired  by  months  or  years  of  practice  under  class  room 
conditions;  and  at  this  stage  expert  help  and  guidance  are 
worth  many  times  their  cost.  When  it  comes  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  system,  success  will  depend  on  the  skilful  de- 
velopment and  correlation  of  three  factors,  the  skill  in  ap- 
plying it,  and  the  course,  no  one  of  which  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity. In  this  province  at  the  present  time  the  task  involves 
the  virtual  creation  of  a  High  School  course  though  exist- 
ing texts  would  form  a  part  of  it.  This  adjustment  of  the 
means  and  methods  available  to  the  ends  desired,  with  the 
creation  of  missing  elements,  calls  for  something  more 
than  good  judgment  and  general  educational  experience,  it 
requires  ripe  experience  in  this  particular  field  which  is  a 
new  field  and  a  difficult  one.  The  progress  of  the  move- 
ment has  occasionally  been  hindered  by  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  principle.  The  work  has  only  succeeded,  in  a  large 
way,  when  it  has  been  entrusted  to  trained  leaders,  com- 
petent to  deal,  under  necessary  restrictions,  with  both  the 
technical  and  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  problems 
involved. 

This  recital  should  serve  to  encourage  the  workers  in 
this  field  who  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  burdens 
will  soon  be  lightened  and  their  progress  quickened  by  the 
fulfilment  of  a  condition  long  known  to  be  technically  es- 
sential to  success.  It  is  certainly  not  intended  to  reflect  on 
any  of  our  devoted,  efficient  and  friendly  official  bodies 
whose  resources  are  limited  and  whose  responsibilities 
have  not  been  lessened  by  war  conditions.  I  wish  rather  to 
emphasize  our  own  share  of  responsibility  in  this  matter 
of  co-operation. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  include  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Training  School,  this  is  and  always  has  been  a 
teachers'  movement.    When  official  action  is  needed,  it  is 
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for  us  to  make  out  a  convincing  case  and  present  it  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  backed  by  a  consensus  of  technical 
opinion.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  always  been  and  we 
are  not  now  in  a  position  to  formulate  and  express  a  united 
opinion.  We  need  an  organization  of  French  supervisors 
and  specialists  who  with  others  directly  interested,  now 
form  a  considerable  group.  Affiliation  of  this  body  with 
the  Provincial  Association  would  be  desirable  as  it  would 
tend  to  create  a  wider  interest  in  our  work  and  secure  a 
wider  support  for  our  recommendations.  Steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  organize  such  a  body  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  joint  consideration  to  the  large  number  of  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  problems  that  are  likely  to 
come  up  in  the  near  future.  There  is*"  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mature  opinions  of  this  organization  will 
receive  due  consideration  by  officials  and  the  members  of 
official  bodies  who  cannot  well  ignore  the  persistent  efforts 
and  the  considerable  success  of  the  French  teachers  of  the 
Province  in  a  neglected  field  of  recognized  importance  and 
extreme  technical  difficulty. 

H.  H.  CURTIS. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Pour  qu'on  aime  la  Geographic.  By  Emile  Miller, 
Professor  of  Geography  at  the  University  de  Montreal. 
242  pages.    Montreal:  G.  Ducharme,  36a  Notre  Dame  St. 

The  Universite  de  Montreal,  the  successor  of  Laval  in 
that  city,  is  leading  the  way  for  Canadian  universities  in 
general  in  providing  a  professorship  of  Geography.  That 
the  first  occupant  of  the  new  chair  is  well  qualified  to  give 
the  right  direction  to  geographical  study  and  research 
along  modern  lines  is  amply  indicated  by  the  present  book. 
"Pour  qu'on  aime  la  Geographie" — freely  translated.  'That 
Geography  may  be  popularized" — is,  of  course,  not  a  text 
book  but  an  interesting  work  for  the  general  reader  and 
the  student. 
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The  first  part  has  two  sections — La  Decouverte  de  la 
Terre  and  L'evolution  de  la  Geographic  As  for  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  the  "discovery"  of  the  earth,  the  eighty- 
pages  begin  with  the  world  known  to  the  ancients  and  end 
with  the  Polar  explorations  of  recent  times.  It  is  a  succinct 
history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth.  Pages  97  to  145  deal  with  the  evolution 
of  geographical  science,  including  the  renaissance  (in  this 
subject)  of  the  18th  century,  the  work  of  Humboldt  and 
Ritter,  and  then  of  Vidal  de  la  Blanche  and  Marcel  Dubois, 
as  well  as  the  English  geographers,  Mackinder  and  Her- 
bertson.  Throughout  this  section  the  development  of 
modern  methods  is  well  illustrated  from  good  examples. 

The  second  part  of  the  b'ook  consists  of  six  chapters. 
L'individualite  de  la  Geographie,  La  Methode  geo- 
graphique,  La  Geographie  vivante,  Au  service  de  l'Histoire, 
L'introduction  du  Renne  en  Amerique,  and  Laurentien  et 
Laurentin. 

That  Professor  Miller  should  devote  a  chapter  to  the 
practical  question  of  the  recent  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  in  Northern  Canada 
and  Northern  Quebec — he  refers  to  Dr.  Wilfrid  GrenfelFs 
efforts  in  this  work — is  one  of  many  indications  that  he 
regards  his  subject  as  a  broad  one. 

We  recommend  this  new  Canadian  boo  to  all  teachers 
who  read  French. 


History  of  the  British  Colonies.  By  H.  L.  Jones,  B.A., 
History  Master,  Stockport  Technical  School,  and  C 
Sherratt,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
187  pages.  Price  3s.  6d.  London:  W.  B.  Clive,  University 
Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.,     High  St.  New  Oxford  St.,  W.C. 

The  preface  states  that  "in  this  book  four  main  prin- 
ciples are  emphasized:  The  influence  of  geographical  con- 
ditions, the  importance  of  the  command  of  the  seas,  the 
value  of  individual  enterprise,  the  gradual  growth  of  an 
Imperial  consciousness. "    The  intention  was  good  but  the 
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authors  are  not  always  happy  in  their  illustrations  of  the 
general  principles.  Thus,  in  the  Introduction  we  read,  "On 
the  fringe  of  a  hostile  land,  until  they  are  strong  enough, 
newcomers  need  all  the  protection  which  natural  condi- 
tions can  offer,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  such  island-sites 

as  those  of  Montreal  or  Bombay ".     In  the  early 

days  of  French  colonization  and  Indian  warfare,  the  rocky 
fortress  of  Quebec  afforded  far  more  protection  by  natural 
conditions  than  the  island  of  Montreal.  The  latter  site  was 
well  situated  as  a  centre  for  the  fur  trade,  from  the  north 
by  the  Ottawa  and  from  the  west  by  the  Great  Lakes.    It 

also  fairly  near,  on  the  east,  the  mouth  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, and  thus  convenient  for  trade  through  the  Champlain 
and  Hudson  valleys.  But  even  with  Mount  Royal  in  the 
background  it  was  not  eminently  a  "protected"  natural 
position.  It  had  to  be  defended  by  constant  courage  and 
watchfulness. 

We  question,  also,  the  classification  on  pages  4  and 
5.  where  the  authors  say,  "A  colony  is  a  settlement  formed 
in  one  country  by  the  inhabitants  of  another.  Colonies 
may  be  formed  either  in  dependence  on  the, Mother  Coun- 
try or  in  independence.  In  the  latter  case  the  name  of  col- 
ony is  retained  only  in  a  historical  sense.  Properly,  the 
term  should  be  limited  to  a  settlement  which  carries  on  a 
direct  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

or  Australia "     Then  the  "colonies"  are  classified, 

the  "Self-Governing  Colonies"  being  The  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland  with  Labrador,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Our  point  is  that  the  definition  given  of  a  "colony" 
in  no  way  makes  it  clear  why  wha  twe  are  now  accustomed 
to  call  the  "Self-Governing  Dominions"  of  the  Empire 
should  be  called  ''Self-Governing  Colonies".  The  first 
sentence  of  the  definition — "a  colony  is  a  settlement 
formed  in  one  country  by  the  inhabitants  of  another" — is 
altogether  too  loose  for  the  collection  in  which  it  is  used. 
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It  might  apply  to  a  colony  of  Italians  in  Massachusetts,  a 
colony  of  Swedes  in  Michigan,  a  colony  of  Japs  in  British 
Columbia  or  a  colony  of  Galicians  in  Manitoba.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  sentence  of  the  definition  would  imply  that 
the  United  States  might  still  be  called,  in  a  historical 
sense,  a  colony  of  Europe.  Lastly,  no  good  reason  is  given 
for  limiting  the  name  colony  to  settlements  which  carry 
on  "a  direct  cultivation  of  the  soil." 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  Canada  there  are  a  few  slips, 
such  as  the  statement  (page  120)  that 'Wolfe  set  out  soon 
after  midnight  on  September  "14th"  to  scale  the  heights  of 
Quebec. 

With  these  deductions  we  can  recommend  the  book 
for  its  general  descriptions  of  the  Empire. 


Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision.  By  Charles  A. 
Wagner,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chester,  Pa.  204 
pages.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
In  all  the  province  of  Canada  the  schools  are  visited 
by  inspectors  several  times  a  year.  In  the  United  States 
generally  a  different  system  prevails.  There  the  schools 
are  supervised  by  local  superintendents,  as  they  .ire  cailed, 
who  have  much  smaller  territories  than  those  allotted  to 
Canadian  inspectors.  The  local  superintendents  visit  their 
schools  frequently.  The  respective  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  not  in  question  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "superintend- 
ent" as  it  is  understood  in  the  United  States;  it  means  prac- 
tically "local  inspector." 

Mr.  -Wagner's  book  deals  with  many  practical  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  supervision  by  superintendents 
and  teacher-supervisors,  and  therefore  may  interest  both 
inspectors  and  school  principals  who  have  supervising 
work  to  do.  There  are  nineteen  chapters  in  the  book. 
Some  of  the  titles  indicate  the  general  scope:  "Do  Teach- 
ers like  Supervision?"  "The  Teacher:  Supervision  an  Irri- 
tation," "The  Teacher:  Supervision  an   Inspiration.'*  "In- 
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vigoration  of  Instruction  Through  Supervision,"  "Ethical 
Relations  of  Supervised  and  Supervisor  of  Instruction/' 
"The  Personal  Versus  the  Professional  Attitude  Towards 
Supervision." 

In  the  Introduction  Mr.  Wagner  says: — "These  chap- 
ters on  Supervision  of  Instruction  have  grown  out  of  class- 
room experience  and  out  of  supervisory  experiences  of  all 
kinds;  routine  supervision,  conference  of  teachers  and 
supervisors ;  conferences  of  supervisors  and  superintend- 
ent; public  lectures  and  private  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  supervision;  actual  experimentation  with  the 
supervisory  practices  herein  recommended." 


Stories  and  Outlines  for  Composition.  By  W.  J.  Karr, 
B.A. ;  D.  Paed,  Assistant  Master.  Normal  School,  Ottawa. 
2?2  pages.  Price  75  cents.  Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark 
Company,  Limited. 

An  admirable  collection  of  stories  and  incidents  worth 
telling,  and  therefore  worth  reproduction  by  the  pupils,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  practical  outlines  for  direct  com- 
position and  suggestions  and  exercises  in  letter-writing. 

The  author  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  "is  to 
provide,  for  the  u>e  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  a 
fund  of  material  for  composition,  to  supplement  those  in 
the  authorized  text-books."  The  stories,  many  of  which 
are  old  and  familiar  friends,  are  written  in  a  form  suitable 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

QC  of  the  stories  are  trivial.    Rightly,  too.  they  ire 
written  in  simple,  clear  and  direct  English,  and  thus  a 
the  model  for  reproduction  by  the  pupils. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  teachc 

"The  Victorious  Banner",  by  Professor  Alexander  R. 
Gordon.  D  Litt.  D.D..  McGill  University,  Montreal,  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  H.  Doran  &  Company.  New  York. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of  storks  from 
the   B'ble  retold  for  young  people  by  Professor  Gordon. 
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whose  charming  style  retells  the  romance  and  enchantment 
of  events  from  the  Exodus  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 
These  Bible  stories  from  the  Book  of  Exodus  should  prove 
valuable  to  parents,  teachers  and  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendents as  they  express  in  charming  style,  the  proper  way 
to  tell  scripture  stories  to  little  children.  The  apt  titles,  the 
interesting  introductions,  the  clear  language  and  the  mod- 
ern interpretation  and  application  of  these  stories  to  chil- 
dren's lives,  make  an  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  true  teacher 
that  is  irresistible.  Professor  Gordon's  two  volumes,  "The 
Enchanted  Garden"  and  "The  Victorious  Banner"  are  ex- 
cellent models  of  how  these  stories  should  be  told  to< 
children.  • 

SINCLAIR    LAIRD. 


Various  Geographies: — 

1.  A  Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography. 
Part  I.  Earth's  Crust,  Land  Forms,  Weather  and  Climate 
and  Rainfall,  the  Seasons, ^and  the  Conditions  necesfarr 
for  Plant  and  Animal  Growth.    By  P.  H.  L'Estrange,  B.A. 

2.  The  same.    Part  II.   The  British  Isles. 

3.  The  same.    Part  III.    Europe. 

4.  The  same.    Part  IV.    Eurasia  and  North  America. 

5.  A  Rational  Geography.  Part  I.  Climate,  British 
Isles  and  Europe.  206  pages.  By  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc, 
F.R.G.S. 

6.  The  same.  Part  II.  Tides,  Winds,  Currents,  Lati- 
tude and  Longtitude.  America,  Africa.  11th  edition.  208 
pages. 

7.  The  same.  Part  III.  Scales  and  Direction,  Survey- 
ing, Projections,  Geology,  Flora  and  Fauna.  Asia,  Austral- 
asia. 213  pages. 

Human  Geographies,   By  Fairgrieve  and  Young: — 
3.   Book  I.   Children  Far  Away.    103  pages. 

9.  Book  II.   Homes  Far  Away.    106  pages. 

10.  Book  III.   The  British  Isles.    154  pages. 

11.  Book  IV.    In  the  New  World.    148  pages. 
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12.  Book  V.    In  the  Old  World.    170  pages. 

13.  Book  VI.    Europe  and  Britain.    182  pages. 

14.  By  the  same  authors.    The  World.    224  pages. 

15.  The  Scholars  Book  of  Travel.  Part  IV.  The 
British  Empire.   200  pages. 

16.  A  Graded  Course  of  Geography.  Book  I — First 
Year.  Globe,  Maps,  Climate  and  Vegetation,  South  Am- 
erica.   E.  Price. 

17.  Distant  Lands.  Elementary  Studies  in  Geography 
and  History.    Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.    296  pages. 

18.  Essentials  of  World  Geography  for  Junior  Stu- 
dents.   By  Unstead  and  Taylor.   256  pages. 

19.  The  Gateways  of  Commerce.  By  Fairgrieve  and 
Young.   271  pages. 

The  nineteen  geographies  mentioned  above  are  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son.  Limited.  London, 
England,  and  the  agents  for  Canada  are  the  Messrs.  Renouf 
Publishing  Company.  25  McGill  College  Avenue,  Montreal. 

We  have  numbered  them  consecutively  for  conven- 
ience of  reference ;  the  order  does  not  imply  any  special 
sequence. 

Several  of  the  books  were  mentioned  in  previous  is- 
sues of  the  Educational  Record,  but  we  are  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  showing  the  wide  range  of  geographical 
text  books  issued  by  one  publisher  alone  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  schools  of  that  country.  Our  difficulty  in  Canada 
is  the  paucity  of  our  geographical  literature. 

The  first  four  in  the  list.  Parts  I.  II.  Ill  and  IV  of  the 
Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography  are  in  the 
form  of  atlases,  accompanied  with  extensive  descriptive 
text.  The  coloured  maps  illustrate  many  physical  features, 
elevation,  geology,  distribution  of  minerals,  coal-fields, 
ports,  and  the  resulting  manufacturing  districts,  etc.  *" 

The  Rational  Geographies  take  up  special  features  of 
scientific  geography  in  different  volumes  and  illustrate 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  indicated 
clearly  in  the  titles  of  numbers  5.  6.  7. 
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The  Human  Geographies  are  progressive  in  their  char- 
acter. "Children  Far  Away"  and  "Homes  Far  Away"  are 
essentially  elementary  and  intended  for  the  youngest  pupils 
as  an  introduction  to  Geography.  Numbers  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  are  more  advanced  and  tell  the  story,  in  simple  but  in- 
teresting language,  of  the  influence  of  geographical  factors, 
of  the  development  of  human  life,  civilization  and  industry 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Scholar's  Book  of  Travel  consists  of  literary  des- 
criptions of  different  parts  of  the  world  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  great  travelers,  scientists  and  others,  including 
selections  from  Ruskin,  Darwin,  Borrow,  Hakluyt,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Penn,  Macaulay,  Marco  Polo,  Dickens,  Liv- 
ingstone, Speke  and  Mungo  Park. 

Distant  Lands  by  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  may  be  des- 
cribed at  once  as  a  supreme  book  of  Historical  Geography. 

The  Essentials  of  World  Geography  for  Junior  Stu- 
dents by  Unstead  and  Taylor  is  a  condensation  of  the 
larger  work  by  the  same  authors  "for  students." 

The  Gateways  of  Commerce  by  Fairgrieve  and  Young 
is  a  charming  introduction  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
geography. 

Wre  strongly  recommend  all  teachers,  and  particularly 
teachers  of  Geography  and  History,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  foregoing  series  of  books.  Numbers  1  to  7,  and  17, 
18  and  19  are  most  valuable  for  the  teacher's  library. 
Numbers  8  to  15  would  be  a  splendid  addition  to  every 
school  library. 

Geography  is  destined  to  be  a  more  living  subject  in 
the  schools  of  Canada  before  long.  In  every  province  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  a  less  perfunctory  and  less  tradi- 
tional treatment;  less  memorisation  of  bare  facts  and  more 
application  of  vital  general  principles.  The  Mother  Coun- 
try is  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of  geographical  teach- 
ing, and  one  important  step  in  our  own  progress  will  have 
been  made  when  the  best  books  in  use  there  are  better 
known  here.   The  teachers  who  will  seriously  specialize  in 
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Geography  will  not  only  be  in  a  position  to  render  greater 
service  in  their  classes  but  will  also  help  forward  the  gen- 
eral reform  that  is  so  much  desired  in  the  schools  of  Can- 
ada. Not  less  surely  will  their  wider  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphical literature  benefit  themselves  directly. 

The  books  of  the  foregoing  list  are  inexpensive  and 
can  be  readily  obtained  through  the  Canadian  agents  at 
Montreal. 


The  Romance  of  Building*:  A  Short  Outline  of  Archi- 
tecture in  England.  By  Allen  S.  Walker.  Illustrated.  The 
New  Era  Library.  246  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.  limp  cloth,  3s. 
6d.  cloth  boards.  London:  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Montreal :    Renouf  Publishing  Company. 

A  popular  account  of  the  development  of  the  different 
styles  of  architecture,  interwoven,  in  the  case  of  England, 
with  the  many  historical  changes  which  influenced  changes 
in  architecture.  Even  those  of  us  who,  years  ago,  first 
found  the  romance  of  this  subject  in  the  glowing  pages  of 
Ruskin,  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  fresh  and  interesting 
treatment  of  it  in  the  present  book.   Well  worth  reading. 


A  High  School  English  Grammar.  By  George  M. 
Jones.  Assistant  Professor  of  Methods  in  English.  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  (Ontario  School  of  Education).  L.  E. 
Horning.  Professor  of  Teutonic  Philology,  Universil 
Toronto,  and  John  D.  Morrow,  Classical  Master.  Hum- 
berside  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto.  272  pages.  London 
and  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Professor  Jones  contributed  the  text  of  the  chapters 
I  to  VIII,  Professor  Horning  the  historical  outline  of  the 
language  (Chapter  IX  and  appendices),  and  Mr.  Morrow 
the  admirable  exercises  throughout  the  work. 

This  new  Grammar  adopts,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  terminology  recommended  by  the  (American) 
National  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature. 

It  was  Mark  Twain  who  said  that  he  found  the  diction- 
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ary  very  interesting  reading  "but  somewhat  disconnected." 
As  literature,  grammars  vary  considerably  in  their  read- 
ableness.  The  authors  of  the  present  High  School  Gram- 
mar have  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  volume. 

The  teachers  of  English  Grammar  will  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  class  text-book,  but 
we  fancy  that  all  will  appreciate  the  care  that  is  taken  both 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  subjunctive  mood.  The  loss 
of  subjunctive  forms  of  the  verbs  in  English  was  consider- 
ed, no  doubt,  a  gain  in  simplification  of  the  language,  but 
the  model  auxiliaries  which  have  had  to  be  used  instead 
are  capable  of  many  combinations  and  are  the  occasion  of 
many  slips  in  conversation  and  conversation.  The  authors 
treat  this  part  of  the  subject  with  thoroughness. 


Modern  Applied  Arithmetic:  Developed  Primarily  for 
Continuation  or  Part  Time  Schools.  By  R.  R.  Neely, 
Supervisor  of  Part  Time  Schools,  Peoria,  Illinois,  and 
James  Killius,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Johns- 
town, Pa.  156  pages.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Co.,  1012  Walnut  St. 

The  book  consists  of  practical  problems  of  graded 
difficulty,  and  connected  with  businesses,  industries  and 
trades  of  all  kinds.  Too  often  in  the  text-books  of  Arith- 
metic the  problems  presented  are  those  not  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  active  life.  Those  in  the  present  book  are  chiefly 
the  ones  that  continuation  pupils  and  part-time  pupils  (in 
both  cases  most  of  them  are  engaged  in  some  trade  or  in- 
dustry) are  likely  to  meet  with.  But  as  an  illustration  of 
the  method  of  the  book  we  select  one  problem  which  is 
practical  enough  in  all  reality  but  is  not  directly  industrial. 
It  is  headed  "Value  of  a  High  School  Education,"  and 
reads : — 

"The  boys  and  girls  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Irving 
School  were  discussing  plans  for  the  coming  year.  Some 
were  going  to  enter  High  School,  some  were  going  to  leave 
school  in  order  to  work.    Benjamin  Addison,  in  particular, 
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was  entirely  in  favour  of  leaving  school.  He  was  saying  "I 
want  to  go  out  and  earn  some  money.  If  I  go  through 
High  School,  there  are  four  years  wasted."  It  is  hard  for 
boys  and  girls  to  understand  that  each  day  spent  in  High 
School  is  worth  money — real  money — as  much  as  three  or 
four  dollars  for  each  day.  Maybe  you  do  not  believe  this. 
Some  children  in  Brooklyn,  X.Y.,  did  not  believe  it,  so 
their  teachers  made  a  study  of  the  wages  earned  by  many 
boys  and  girls  who  left  school  when  they  were  fourteen, 
and  of  wages  earned  by  others  who  completed  the  High 
School  course.  This  is  what  they  discovered: — 
Average  Wages  of  Children       Average  Wages  of  Children 


Leaving  School  at  14. 
Age. 
14-16 $200.    per   vear 

....    250 

.... 

475 


Leaving  School  at  18. 

0 
0 


16-18 
18-20. 
20-22 

22-24 575 

24-25 600 

25-26 688. 

Questions : — 

1.    Find  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by  first 

group. 
7 


0.  per  vear 

75".     ••  "  •• 

1.050.     -       " 

1.150.     '•       - 
1.550.     -       - 


3. 

group. 

4. 

5. 


Find  the  average  wage  per  year. 

Find  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by  second 


Find  the  average  amount  per  year. 
Find  the  difference  in  total  amounts  earned  by  the 
two  groups. 

6.  Assuming  that  each  school  year  consisted  of  200 
days,  what  was  each  day  spent  in  High  School  worth  to 
the  ones  who  took  the  High  School  course? 

7.  Make  a  chart  showing  two  lines,  one  for  first 
group's  wages,  one  for  second  group's  wages,  for  each  year 
given  in  table. 

By  the  way.  chart-making  is  very  simple  and  clearlv 
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illustrated  in  the  tenth  problem  on  page  18.  It  is  of  every 
day  usefulness  but  few  take  the  trouble  to  learn  its  simple 
principles. 


In  Many  Lands.  Book  III.  England  and  Wales.  By 
Samuel  Gibson,  Tyersal  Mixed  Council  Board,  Bradford. 
50  maps  and  illustrations.  168  pages.  Price  2s.  4d.  London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

In  Many  Lands.  Book  IV.  The  British  Isles..  By  the 
same  author  as  above.  40  maps  and  illustrations.  176 
pages.   Price,  2s.  4d.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Changes  in  Social  Life.  (Bell's  Ladder  in  History  III). 
By  George  Guest,  B.A.,  J. P.,  Barrister  at  Law  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  Headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Bournemouth. 
Illustrated.  187  pages.  Price  2s.  4d.  London:  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Joy  of  Mountains.  By  William  Piatt.  80  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price  Is.  9d.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Of  these  four  books  from  the  well-known  London  firm 
of  educational  publishers  the  first  two  are  designed  to 
make  local  geography  interesting  to  the  younger  pupils ; 
the  fourth,  "The  Joy  of  Mountains",  is  intended  for  more 
advanced  children,  while  "Changes  in  Social  Life"  is  an 
introduction  to  the  kind  of  history  that  matters  most — the 
life  of  the  people  and  the  progress  through  the  centuries 
in  social  conditions. 


The  Teachers'  Manual,  Part  II.,  Oral  Lessons  in 
French,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  a  month  or  two 
owing  to  the  Printers'  Strike  can  now  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers. 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Aberdeen — Mr.  A.  M.  McPhee,  Mrs.  R.  Lavriere  Stewart, 
Misses  I.  L.  Smith,  J.  M.  Norris,  A.  Hamilton,  S.  M. 
Doyle,  G.  E.  Hawthorne,  F.  V.  Remick,  S.  M.  Can\ 
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C.  G.  Tyrrell,  L,  H.  Perrier,  E.  Lyth,  G.  N.  Mitchell, 
E.  G.  Shortley,  H.  White,  M.  Mathewson,  H.  K.  Cliff, 

D.  M.  Cauldwell,  Segt.     W.  E.    Jones,    Prof.    James 
Small,  Mrs.  V.  Cooke. 

Ayer's  Cliff — Misses    Evangeline    Hall,    Irene    Chaddock, 

Mary  L.  Dustin,  L.  Eveline  Bishop. 
Aylmer — Mr.    Ernest   \Y.    Hodgins,    Misses    Flarence    E. 

Fan's,    L.    E.    Smiley.    Lola    Hethrington,    Edna     C. 

McEwan. 
Ascot — Misses  Marjorie    Hume,    Alma    Smith,    Florence 

McCurdy,  A.  Frost. 
Bedford — Misses  Dorothy  Seiveright,  Jane  E.  Reid,  Maude 

Bartlett,  Irene  Bartlett. 
Buckingham — Mr.  Howard    Nicoll,    Mrs.  Isabelle    Shore, 

Mioses    M.    Edith    Higginson,    Chesley    M.    Wilson, 

Louise  Dihvorth. 
Coaticook — Mr.     James    F.      Parsons.     M  Marjorie 

W'aldron,  Esther  M.  England,  Florence  M.  Hopkins, 

Annie  A.  Stenning. 
Cookshire — Misses  Persis  A.  Parker,  Annie  E.  MacDonald, 

Hattie  L.  McKay,  Isabel  Ball,  Elizabeth  Ball. 
Cowansville — Mr.    C.    S.    Douglas,    Mrs.    D.    A.    Shufelt, 

Misses  L.  Grady,  I.  E.  Scott,  L.  S.  Doherty. 
Danville — Misses  Marjorie  J.  Ashe,  Mabel  Reid,  Mabelle 

Hodgman,  Beatrice  McClure,  Florence  Findlay. 
East  Angus — Misses  Gladys  M.  Banfill,  Anita  H.  Cooper, 

E.  M.  Sherman,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Munkittrick. 

Granby — Mr.  C.  A.  Adams,  Misses  Katherine  M.  Mac- 
intosh, M.  E.  Cox.  Lillian  M.  McKee.  K.  Irene  Hawke, 
Hughena  Darby,  Christina  E.  Curran. 

Huntingdon — Mr.  James  B.  Macmillan.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Fero-U- 
son,  Misses  Muriel  Fish,  Mary  Gilbert.  M.  Pringle,  K. 
M.  Barrie,  Lillian  Dunn. 

Inverness — Misses  Mabel  Young,  Alma  Murchie,  Eva 
McYetty. 

Knowlton — Mr.  L.  F.  Bennett.  Misses    Annie  E.    Prouty, 

F.  Lenore  Wilson,  Henrietta  Chrysler. 
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Lachine — Messrs.  C.  A.  Jackson,  W.  J.  Larminie,  George 
McLennan,  Misses  Hilda  Moore,  C.  W.  Woodside, 
Rose  LeBel,  Ethel  Ellison,  Susan  Mitchell,  Marion 
Kerr,  Janet  Jamieson,  Ruby  Philbrick,  Annie  Dickson, 
Colina  Campbell,  Carrie  Ward,  Gladys  Mountain, 
Evelyn  Bagley,  M.  J.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Annie  Farrell. 

Lachute — Mr.  A.  D.  Hogg,  Misses  Iva  M.  Neil,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Gibbon,  Jessie  Clarke,  Ellen  Patton,  Jessie  Patton, 
Alma  Dixon,  Eleanor  Hansen. 

Lennoxville — Mr.  W.  G.  Dormer,  Mrs.  Norman  Bayne, 
Misses  Enid  Farwell,  Monica  Philbrick,  Flossie  Brund- 
age,  Cora  A.  Davis,  F.  Vera  Kirby. 

Longueuil — Rev.  C.  A.  Haughton,  Mrs.  E.  F.  McCartney,. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Mallinson,  Misses  Clara  Buckland,.  Robina 
M.  Stevenson,  J.  I.  Norris,  L.  R.  MacKinnon,  M.  E. 
Webb,  Elma  D.  Copeland,  Helen  M.  VanVliet,  Martha 
Cameron,  Jessie  A.  Hamilton,  Hazel  Cross. 

Macdonald  College — Messrs.  E.  S.  Giles,  C.  A.  Amaron, 
Misses  H.  E.  Fowlie,  G.  England,  E.  Tilton,  M.  Price, 
R.  Cunningham,  H.  Clarke,  F.  Kruse. 

Magog — Misses  Mary  O.  Vandry,  Etta  M.  Munroe,  Char- 
lotte E.  Clarke,  Beatrice  C.  White,  Emmeline  Rexford. 

New  Carlisle — Mr.  J.  H.  Ormsby,  Misses  R.  E.  Hamilton, 
M.  F.  Jacobsen,  A.  B.  Cooke,  G.  W.  Blois. 

North  Hatley — Misses  Hazel  Cowan,  Ruby  Laberee,  Edna 
Cromwell,  Verda  Hammond. 

Quebec  (Commissioners) — Mr.  Miles  G.  Walker,  Rev.  Mr. 
Chodat,  Mr.  Douglas  McGibbon,  Miss  Mabel  G. 
Fraser,  Misses  Alta  Donaldson,  Mona  Hewson,  Elea- 
nor B.  Sangster,  Frances  Gillespie,  Grace  Duffett, 
Mary  E.  McLellan,  Jessie  E.  Walker,  Elga  Lemesurier, 
Harriet  Dale,  Thorborg  Dale,  Estelle  Amaron,  Bearice 
Jackson,  Amy  Meiklejohn. 

Quebec  (Boys'  High) — Messrs.  F.  T.  Handsombody,  A.  J. 
Elliott,  C.  W.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Carr,  C.  Belleisle,  E.  A. 
Bishop. 
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Ormstown — Major  R.  J.  Hewton,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  C.  Cavers, 
Mrs.  A  .L.  Lang,  Misses  Lilian  Duncan,  Jean  Mac- 
Xaughton. 

Outremont — Mr.  \Y.  A.  Walsh.  Misses  Martha  Fargey 
Cameron  Hay,  Freda  Racicot,  Mabel  Goddard, 
Roberta  McLean,  Ada  E.  Allen,  Ethehvyn  Holland, 
Catherine  Holland,  Irene  Marceau,  E.  Louise  Wilson, 
Muriel  Murchison,  Hazel  F.  Jones,  Julia  Bradshaw, 
Christy  Chisholm,  Edith  Hodge,  Henrietta  McLennan, 
Elsie  Hay,  Minnie  Smith,  Queenie  Savage,  Greeba 
Williamson,  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  Mrs    II.  L.  Bonrey. 

Richmond — Mr.  W.  H.  Brady.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Chamberlain. 
Misses  M.  H.  Reed,  L.  E.  Law,  A.  A.  Howse,  M.  J. 
Findlay,  Rev.  T.  Roy. 

St.  Lambert — Messrs.  C.  W.  Ford,  L.  I.  Greene,  Misses 
E.  A.  Rattee,  M.  F.  Harney.  M.  I.  Rowat,  J.  E.  Norris, 
X.  E.  Brownrigg,  C.  W.  Xorris,  M.  E.  Dunn,  S.  M. 
Pitman,  X.  C.  Berry,  R.  A.  Ingalls,  R.  M.  Sargeant, 
Euphemia  Dunn.  Glynn  Howard,  Margaret  Pendle- 
bury.  Rita  L.  Cooke,  Frances  A.  Kydd. 

Shawville — Mr.  George  B.  Gagnon.  Misses  Dora  Black, 
Irene  M.  Shaw,  Sarah  E.  Cleland,  Mildred  H.  Wilson. 

Sherbrooke — Messrs.  H.  G.  Hatcher,  S.  J.  MacGowan, 
Misses  F.  Drummond,  C.  Seiveright,  L.  VanVliet,  E. 
Mallory,  M.  Macdonald,  F.  Purdy,  B.  Fraser,  H.  Bal- 
four, L.  Bayne,  B.  Bryce,  I.  Xourse,  A.  Tompkins,  E. 
Seller,  V.  Hatch.  A.  J.  Griggs. 

Stanstead — Messrs.  E.  C.  Irvine,  Stanley  McMullan,  J.  H. 
A.  DuBois,  G.  F.  Henderson,  Eachern  Tolmie,  J.  D. 
McFayden,  Misses  Flora  A.  Bryant,  Aurilla  L.  Gibson, 
E.  M.  McFadzen,  Grace  M.  Libby. 

Sutton — Mr.  G.  W.  Philbrick,  Mrs.  Frank  Jemie,  Misses 
Mildred  Fraser,  Bessie  M.  Thompson,  Flore  Godue. 

Valleyfield— Mr.  Percival  F.  Ferguson,  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruchon, 
Misses  J.  M.  Hillman,  O.  A.  Struthers,  Maude  Dear- 
den,  E.  J.  Smaill,  C.  Crichton. 
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Verdun — Mr.  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  Lamb,  Misses 
C.  Rorke,  D.  Wilson,  I.  Reid,  E.  A.  Goodlet,  A.  Eadie, 
F.  Winn,  G.  Smillie,  A.  Hamilton,  E.  Dow,  M.  Annett, 
E.  Roberts,  F.  Hartley,  L.  Rogers,  F.  Horner,  C.  Wal- 
cot,  H.  McCammon,  C.  Walsh,  V.  Holmes. 

Waterloo — Mr.  A.  E.  Rivard,  Misses  Margaret  M.  Mathe- 
son,  Ruth  A.  Clarke,  Helen  A.  Robb,  Linda  J.  Temple. 

Waterville— Mr.  Clifton  L.  Hall,  Misses  A.  J.  MacKinnon, 
E.  G.  Wells,  M.  R.  Osgood,  J.  H.  Watson. 

Windsor  Mills — Misses  Margaret  MacLeod,  Ada  Green- 
lay,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Webster. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 

Arundel — Mr.  T.   W.  Sweeting,   Misses   Ethel  Cooke,   E. 

Maud  Beaton. 
Athelstan — Misses  Muriel  Lumsden,  Vera  Henderson. 
Beebe — Airs.  Harriet  M.  Avery,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sullivan,  Misses 

Marion  McDonald,  Ruth  McDonald. 
Bishop's  Crossing — Misses    Emily    Fothergill,    M.    Feme 

Sanborn,  A.  C.  MacLean. 
Brownsburg — Misses  Rita  M.  Henderson,  Edythe  Silver- 
son. 
Bulwer — Misses  Nina  P.  Brundage,  Reta  P.  Graham,  E. 

Lulu  Brundage. 
Bury— Mr.  E.  Gillander,  Misses  Primrose  M.  Lindop,  M.  C. 

MacLeod,  Lillie  D.  MacLeod. 
Campbell's  Bay — Misses  Lucy  Dahms,  M.  J.  Cavey. 
Clarenceville — Misses  E.  A.    Cunningham,    L.    G.    Derby, 

Doris  Bullock. 
Compton — Mrs.  R.  M.  Wharram,  Miss  Muriel  Gammell. 
Dixville — Misses  Beatrice  M.  Ward,  Esther  King. 
Frelighsburg — Miss  Vera  Galbraith,  Mrs.  Homer  Ingalls, 

Miss  Beth  Sornberger. 
Gaspe — Mrs.  Bert  Coffin,  Miss  Erma  Vibert. 
Gould — Mr.  Thomas  A.  Cleland,  Miss  Annie  MacKay. 
Hatley — Misses  Margaret  A.  Kirby,  Marion  M.  Watson. 
Hemmingford — Mr.  E.  H.  Hunter,  Misses  Bertha  M.  Cal- 

laghan,  Jessie  Ronald. 
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Howick — Misses  S.  E.  Wilson,  Eliza  Cross,  Ruby  Elliot. 
Hudson — Misses  Helen  M.  Bechervaise.  L.  D.  Staniforth, 

E.  R.  Cameron. 
Hull — Mr.  A.  E.  Duncan.  Misses  Mabel  Trtiell,  Olive  Mc- 

Connell,     Minnie     Ludington.     Violet     Grimes.      Etta 

Coughlin.  Melba  Wilson. 
Joliette — Misses  Grace  E.  Revel,  Helen  E.  Hall,  Mrs.  F. 

W.  Broadhurst; 
Kenogami — Misses  Jessie  M.  Bebee,  Olive  I.  Brown. 
Kingsbury — Misses  Mildred  M.  H.  Brown.  Ada  M.  Wilson. 
Kingsey — Misses  Eileen  Moore,  Ada  R.  Moore. 
Lacolle — Misses  Dorothy  M.  Fullerton,  Daisy  C.  Cooke. 
Lake  Megantic — Misses  Mildred  M.  Grady,  Dora  Stewart. 

Gladys  Duffy. 
La  Peche — Mr.  Haddon  R.  Robb,  Miss  May  Horner. 
La  Tuque — Mr.  Harold  S.  Cook,  Misses  Vera  J.  Dunn.  M. 

E.  Enelling,  Gladys  G.  Buckland.  Ada  L.  Steele. 
Leeds — Misses  Muriel  E.  Goff.  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 
Mansonville — Misses  Mildred  Mason,   Mary  Percy.   Mar- 

jorie  Holmes. 
Marbleton — Misses  Edna  M.  Gilbert,  Lola  M.  W'estman. 
Matapedia — Misses  Mina  B.  Duncan,  Alma  G.  Adams. 
Milan — Misses  E.  Winifred  Gray.  Christie  F.  Macdonald. 
New  Richmond — Misses  G.  A.    Perry.    A.  B.    Ramier,    D. 

Buckley. 

Port  Daniel  Centre — Misses  E.  C.  Brown.  Marion  Dow. 
Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts — Misses    Agnes  M.    Findlay,    Ada 

Kearney.  Lottie  Clark. 
St.    Andrew's    East — Misses    Isabel     J.     Stowell     Allison 

Rodger,  Mabel  Rodger. 
St.  John's — Rev.  Thomas  Turrell.  Misses  L.  Dorice  Ives, 

Edith  S.  Boddy. 
Sawyerville — Misses  S.  Helen    Embury.  Edna  M.    Grady, 

Edith  Staples. 
Scotstown — Mrs.  Pearle  A.  Carson,    Mrs.  A.  K.  MacKay. 

Misses  Flora  A.  MacLeod,  Margaret  M.  Bowman. 
Shigawake — Misses  Edith  A.  Beebe,  Minnie  Young. 
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South  Durham — Misses  Evelyn  L.  Hughes,  Jessie  M.  Arm- 
strong. 

Stanbridge  East — Misses  Bertha  Galbraith,  Ruth  Mac- 
Caskill,  Maude  Fortin. 

Thetford  Mines — Misses  Myrtle  Perkins,  Bernice  Marston, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Schoolcraft. 

Three  Rivers — Mr.  H.  D.  Hunting,  Misses  Florence  Amm, 
Avis  A.  Martin,  Louise  C.  Stevens,  Ethel  A.  Roy,  Mrs. 
Agnes  M.  Beattie. 

Ulverton — Miss  M.  Hope  Husk. 

Way's  Mills — Misses  M.  Mildred  Mackenzie,  Agnes  E. 
Oliver. 

Farnham — Misses  S.  Dorothy  Nicholson,  Erminie  A.  Wil- 
liams, Minnie  L.  Pharo,  Gladys  I.  Durocher,  E.  E. 
Coderre. 

Paspebiac — Mr.  Niles  G.  Ross,  Miss  Louisa  M.  Watt. 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

(By  INSPECTOR  McOUAT) 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

Nearsighted  persons  are  often  surprised  to  find  how 
much  farther  others  can  see  than  themselves.  Some  can 
tell  the  time  of  day  indicated  by  a  distant  clock,  where  the 
nearsighted  person  cannot  even  make  out  the  clock  itself. 
There  are,  in  this  relation,  some  fine  tests. 

The  Pleiades,  that  famous  constellation  with  which  is 
associated  a  tradition  coming  down  from  Grecian  times 
that  one  of  its  stars  suddenly  disappeared ;  shows,  to  an 
eye  of  ordinary  power,  six  stars;  a  stronger  vision  can 
count  eleven,  and  some  persons  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers can  discern  thirteen  and  fourteen.  With  a  telescope, 
the  number  visible  varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

Everybody  knows  the  Great  Dipper.   The  middle  star 
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in  the  band  has  a  companion  star,  which  a  tolerably  good 
eye  can  detect.  A  stronger  eye  can  detect  a  third  and 
fainter  star.  It  requires  the  best  eyes  to  see  the  moons  of 
Jupiter,  but  this  has  been  done  by  a  few.  It  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  see  them  when  two  are  in  conjunction. 


UNEXPECTED  WEALTH. 

The  potential  wealth  of  Italy  and  France  has  been  un- 
expectedly increased  as  a  result  of  the  currents  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Mediterranean 
waters  are  filled  with  pearls  of  the  highest  quality,  some  of 
extraordinary  size,  as  a  result  of  a  strange  oyster  malady 
which  is  being  carried  westward  by  the  Suez  current?.  The 
colors  of  the  pearls  range  from  azure  to  pink,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  first  specimens,  they  are  more  valuable  than  the 
average  pearls  found  in  Indian  waters.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  sending  a  special  mission  of  experts  to  report 
on  the  exploitation  possibilities,  while  the  French  are  re- 
ported to  be  already  installing  a  pearl-fishing  station  off 
the  Morrocan  coast,  as  well  as  in  coves  off  the  Riviera. 
The  richest  fields,  however,  are  reported  to  be  off  the 
Tripolitan  coast. 


WHY  WRITE  "VIZ"? 

Do  you  know  why  so  many  abbreviations  in  common 
use.  like,  for  example,  "oz"  for  ounce,  and  "viz"  for  namely, 
end  in  the  letter  Z  ? 

Viz  is  formed  from  the  first  two  letters  of  videlicet, 
the  Latin  word  for  "namely'..  The  Z  is  a  corruption  of  a 
queer-looking  sign,  something  like  the  figure  3,  that  used 
to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  an  abbreviated  word  by  the  copy- 

)f  ancient  manuscripts  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
In  course  of  time  this  3  has  become  transformed  into  a  Z, 
the  letter  which,  in  writing,  it  most  nearlv  resembles. 
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JACK  FROST  AS  A  FRIEND. 

Let  those  who  will  growl  when  icicles  hang  on  the 
wall.  To  millions  Jack  Frost  comes  as  a  friend,  and  not 
always  in  disguise,  either. 

His  influence  on  soil  is  wonderful.  Besides  reducing  it 
to  a  much  finer  state  of  tillage  than  can  be  produced  by  any 
implements  known  to  man,  he  improves  its  fertility  and 
adds  to  its  quantity. 

The  highest  counts  of  bacteria  in  soil— and  there  may 
be  100,000,000  in  a  grain — have  been  obtained  in  hard 
winters,  and  it  is  during  such  seasons  that  the  disintegra- 
tion of  rock  which  produces  fresh  particles  of  soil  goes  on 
most  rapidly. 

As  water  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  its 
expansive  power  is  about  150  tons  to  a  square  foot,  which 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  rock  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  height.  Then  comes  the  thaw,  and  as  the  water 
contracts  away  crumbles  the  surface  of  the  rock,  to  go  to 
make  the  soil  from  which  we  draw  our  sustenance. 


TOMMY'S  HOWLER. 

In  a  small  village  school  a  teacher  asked  the  scholars 
in  her  class  to    write  a  sentence    finishing    with  the    two 

One  boy  wrote,  "The  enemy  fought  to  the  bitter  end." 
words,  "bitter  end." 

Another  said,  "The  afternoon's  holiday  came  too  soon 
to  a  better  end" 

But  the  sentence  that  capped  them  all  was  written  by 
a  bright  boy  of  ten,  whose  name  was  Tommy.    It  ran  thus: 

"Our  bull-pup  ran  after  Murphy's  cat  yesterday,  and 
as  she  was  running  through  the  wooden  fence  he  bitter 
end." 
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THE  SABBATH  IN  SCOTLAND 

Life  and  "Work,  the  missionary  organ  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  says:  ''The  war  has  unsettled  many  habits. 
Works  of  necessity,  more  or  less  obligatory,  diverted  peo- 
ple from  the  quiet  and  worship  of  the  Lord's  Day :  and 
lax  ways  are  easily  learned.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Sunday 
is  less  religiously  observed  than  it  was  in  1914.  Games, 
harmless  in  themselves,  are  ostentatiously  played  on  Sun- 
days. Concerts,  without  even  the  pretence  of  being  'sacred,' 
are  taking  the  place  of  public  worship.  And  public  worship 
in  itself  in  some  places  is  assuming  the  form  of  a  popular 
entertainment.  Scotland  was  not  made  a  great  country  by 
such  methods.  The  iron  in  Scottish  blood  was  nourished 
by  seriousness  and  reverence,  and  nothing  contributed 
more  to  form  the  national  type  than  the  observance  of 
God's  Holy  Day  Short-sighted  indeed  are  the  people  — 
there  are  ministers  among  them — who  advocate  what  is 
called  'the  Continental  Sunday.'  Life  is  frivolous  enough 
in  these  clays  of  reaction  without  parting  with  the  few 
securities  that  remain  for  thoughtfulness  and  the  making 
of  the  soul." 


GROWING  NEW  FORESTS. 

Citizens  who  read  of  the  inroads  of  fire  and  the 
amount  of  cutting  in  Canadian  forests  frequently  inquire 
anxiously  of  foresters  what  the  different  government  for- 
estry departments  are  doing  in  the  way  of  planting  trees. 
This  anxiety  is  a  very  healthy  sign  and  shows  the  progress 
Canada  is  making  in  forest  conservation,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  question  is  not  so  important  as  this  one:  ''What 
are  we  doing  to  protect  our  forest.-: 

This  is  not  begging  the  first  question,  for  a  forest  is 
not  a  dead  thing  like  a  quarry  or  a  mine,  but  a  living  thing 
more  akin  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  If  the  flock  is  protected  it 
increases  in  numbers,  and  if  the  forest  is  protected  it  grows 
new  crops  of  trees  on  the  burned-over  lands  and  replaces 
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the  trees  cut  for  lumber.  Lumbermen  take  the  mature- 
trees,  but  fire  takes  mature  trees,  saplings,  seedings,  and 
even  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  grow.  In  a  country  with 
such  great  areas  of  forest  land  and  with  such  a  climate  as 
Canada,  nature  will  grow  new  forests  rapidly  if  only  given 
a  chance.  But  even  if  it  were  not  so  and  planting  were  an 
absolute  necessity  to  preserve  Canadian  forests,  what 
would  be  the  good  of  planting  if  our  fire  protection  were 
so  poor  that  we  allowed  these  seedlings  to  be  burned  up  a 
year  after  they  were  planted? 

Planting  both  in  Europe  and  Canada  is  necessary  in 
certain  cases,  but  it  cannot  be  undertaken  until  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  (as  there  is  in  the  settled  districts 
of  the  older  provinces)  that  these  plantings  will  be  pro- 
tected from  fire.  The  first  duty  of  Canadians  is  to  protect 
their  mature  timber  and  their  young  forests  from  fire. 
— Exchange. 


TAKING  SALT  FROM  THE  SEA. 

In  England  most  of  the  table  salt  comes  from  the  salt 
mines  and  deposits  of  Nantwich  and  Droitwich  and  neigh- 
boring places.  A  good  deal  of  rock  salt  has  also  been  puri- 
fied for  table  use  at  Carrickfergus.  Ireland. 

Salt  is  so  cheap  that  it  has  never  been  worth  while  to* 
get  it  from  the  sea;  but  recently  in  California  its  extraction 
from  sea-water  has  been  quite  successful,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  being  manufactured. 

The  water  of  the  ocean  contains  nearly  four  pounds  of 
salt  in  every  ten  gallons,  and  it  can  be  extracted  from  the 
water  by  warming  it  sufficiently  to  evaporate  it.  The  warm 
sun  of  California  gives  sufficient  heat  to  evaporate  the 
water  in  pools,  until  snowy  white  crystals  begin  to  appear. 

Knormous  quantities  of  the  salt  obtained  during  the 
summer  are  treated  later  on,  being  first  made  thoroughly 
dry,  then  washed  and  purified,  and  afterwards  finely 
ground   between  rollers.    The  ground   salt    is   then   sifted, 
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the  finest  powder  being  used  for  table  salt,  and  the  coarser 
grades  for  butter. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  FLY. 

An  astonished,  but  apparently  satisfied,  spider  was 
one  upon  which  an  experiment  was  made  not  so  long  ago. 

While  watching  some  spiders  one  day.  it  occurred  to 
the  investigator  to  try  what  effect  the  sound  of  a  tuning- 
fork  would  have  upon  them.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  they  would  take  it  for  the  buzzing  of  a  fly.  Selecting 
a  large  spider,  he  sounded  the  fork  and  touched  a  thread 
of  the  spider's  web. 

The  owner  was  at  one  edge  of  his  web,  and  the  thread 
selected  was  on  the  other  side.  Over  his  wonderful  tele- 
phone wires  the  buzzing  sound  was  conveyed  to  the  watch- 
ing spider,  but  from  his  position  he  could  not  tell  along 
which  particular  line  the  sound  was  travelling. 

He  ran  to  the  centre  of  the  web*in  hot  haste,  and  felt 
all  around  until  he  touched  the  thread  against  the  other 
end  of  whic  lithe  fork  was  sounding.  Then,  taking  another 
thread  with  him  as  a  precautionary  measure,  he  ran  out 
to  the  fork  and  sprang  upon  it. 

At  this  point  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He  retreated 
for  a  short  distance,  and  stopped  to  survey  this  new  buzz- 
ing creature  which  should  have  been  a  fly.  but  was  strange- 
lv  unlike  any  insect  he  had  ever  seen.  At  length,  apparently 
convinced  that  the  object  at  the  outer  edge  of  his  web  was 
more  suitable  for  amusement  than  for  anything  else,  he 
got  on  it  again  and  apparently  danced  with  pleasure.  It 
was  evident  that  the  sound  of  the  fork  was  music  to  him. 


SNAKESKIN  IN  BIRD'S  NEST. 

The  great  crested  flycatcher  chooses  for  its  nesting 
place  a  sheltered  hollow  bough  or  the  abandoned  excava- 
tion made  by  the  golden  winged  woodpecker.    His  archi- 
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tecture  is  peculiar  on  account  of  the  unusual  materials  he 
uses.  In  every  nest  you  will  find  a  bit  of  dry  snakeskin  and 
shreds  of  soft  inner  bark  of  trees.  Among  hundreds  of 
nests  examined  not  one  has  lacked  these  peculiar  sub- 
stances. Naturalists  have  tried  to  discover  why  the  bit  of 
dry  snakeskin  is  chosen.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use 
in  the  structure  of  the  nest,  and  quite  often  it  lies  loosely 
on  the  outer  rim  or  carelessly  set  int  othe  extreme  bottom. 
Possibly  the  flycatcher  regards  it  as  a  choice  bit  of  orna- 
mentation. 


THE  NECESSARY  VITAMINES. 

Just  what  part  the  subtle  vitamines  play  in  balancing 
our  daily  diet  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  looking  at  the 
great  number  of  anaemic  and  under-nourished  children 
who  lack  this  important  food  constituent.  Many  disorders 
of  malnutrition  as  well  as  lack  of  sufficient  bonemaking 
material  clearly  tell  their  tale  in  the  early  decay  of  the 
teeth,  bone  diseases  atid  various  tubercular  troubles. 

This  very  essential  food  element  is  found  in  eggs,  milk, 
fresh  dairy  butter,  whole  cereals,  in  leafy  vegetables  and  in 
fresh  fruits.  The  temperature  necessary  for  cooking  de- 
stroys or  lessens  the  active  principles  of  vitamines  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  plan  the  daily  bill  of  fare  with  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  food  to  be  eaten  raw.  This  can  be  very 
easily  accomplished  now  that  both  the  fresh  fruits  and 
green  leafy  vegetables  are  abundant. 


WHERE  ESKIMO  IS  SUPERIOR. 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  in  writing  of  his  13  months' 
stay  among  the  Eskimos,  tells  of  their  great  kindness  to  a 
guest  who  could  not  pay  for  his  keep,  says  Harper's,  a 
stranger  whose  purpose  among  them  they  did  not  know, 
thus : 

"In  an  Eskimo  home  I  have  never  heard  an  unpleasant 
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word  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  never  seen  a  child  pun- 
ished nor  an  old  person  treated  inconsiderately.  The  house- 
hold affairs  are  carried  on  in  an  orderly  way  and  the  good 
behavior  of  the  children  is  remarked  by  practically  every 
traveler. 

''In  many  things  we  are  the  superiors  of  the  Eskimo 
and  in  a  few  we  are  his  inferiors.  The  moral  value  of  some 
of  his  superiority  is  small.  He  can  make  better  garments 
against  cold  than  our  tailors  and  furriers ;  he  can  thrive  in 
barren  wastes  where  a  Xew  Englander  would  starve. 

"But  of  some'  of  his  superiority  the  moral  value  is 
great.  He  has  developed  individual  quality  further  than 
we,  he  is  less  selfish,  more  helpful  to  his  fellows,  kinder  to 
his  wife,  gentler  to  his  child,  more  reticent  about  the  faults 
of  his  neighbor  than  any  but  the  rarest  and  best  of  our 
race."* 

"When  I  tried  to  express  thanks  for  their  kindness  in 
my  fragmentary  Eskimo,  they  were  more  surprised  than 
pleased. 

"  'Do.  then,  in  the  white  man's  land,  some  starve  and 
shiver  while  others  eat  much  and  are  warmly  clad?' 

"To  that  question  I  said  'Xo',  although  I  knew  I  was 
lying.  I  was  afraid  the  competitive  system  could  not  be 
explained  to  them  satisfactorily.'" 


SUCCESS  NUGGETS. 

Luck  never  comes  to  the  shirker — it  always  does  to 
the  worker. 

The  present  hour  is  the  decisive  hour,  and  every  day 
is  doomsday. 

It  is  the  man  who  persists  in  seeing  his  ideal,  who  ig- 
nores obstacles,  absolutely  refuses  to  see  failure,  who  clings 
to  his  confidence  in  victory,  that  wins  out. 

Genius  has  a  twin  brother  by  the  name  of  Persever- 
ance. 

Success  is  not  measured  by  what  a  man  accomplishes, 
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but  by  the  opposition  he  has  encountered  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  maintained  the  struggle  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

Don't  waste  any  time  belaboring  the  cause  of  all  your 
troubles — you're  the  troubler. 

Many  men  fail  because  they  do  not  see  the  importance 
of  being  kind  and  courteous  to  the  men  under  them. 

Pull  on  the  oar,  and  not  on  your  friends. 

Nature  does  not  say,  "You  must  not,"  but  she  says, 
"If  you  do,  you  must  pay  the  price,  for  I  cannot  make  it 
less."  Nature  does  not  argue. 

The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  take  what  you  get  and  do 
what  you  can  with  it. 


SOUND  MAKING. 

Fishes  have  often  been  referred  to  as  "voiceless  emo- 
tionless creatures,"  but  investigation  has  proved  that,  like 
land  animals,  they  are  swayed  by  the  same  feelings,  and 
that  in  a  limited  way  they  give  expression  thereto. 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  species  of  fish  that 
are  known  to  produce  sound.  One  particular  kind  of  fish, 
called  "maigres",  emit  sounds  having  a  duration  of  about 
twenty-five  seconds,  and  also  various  notes,  usually  de- 
generating into  a  mere  humming,  either  from  excess  or 
want  of  intensity.  When  these  fish  are  travelling  in  shoals 
the  sounds  give  nout  by  them  may  be  heard  from  a  depth 
of  20  fathoms.  More  than  once  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  story  of  the  sirens  had  its  origin  in  these  voices. 

On  occasion  the  scad,  or  horse  mackerel,  the  globe 
fish,  the  grunt,  the  pigfish,  and  the  hogfish  all  emit  sounds 
resembling  the  grunt  of  a  big,  while  well  known  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  the  croaker. 
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HOW  BIRDS  HELP  THE  FARMERS. 

A  tree  swallow's  stomach  was  found  to  contain  40 
entire  chinch  bugs  and  fragments  of  many  others,  besides 
many  other  species  of  insects.  A  bank  swallow  in  Texas  de- 
voured 68  cotton-boll  weevils.  Thirty-five  cliff-swallows 
had  taken  an  average  of  18  black  olive  scales  and  300 
plant  lice.  A  kill-deer's  stomach  taken  in  November  in 
Texas  contained-  over  300  mosquito  larvae.  A  flicker's 
stomach  held  28  white  grubs.  A  nighthawk's  stomach  col- 
lected in  Kentucky  contained  34  beetles,  the  adult  form  of 
white  grubs.  Another  nighthawk  from  Xew  York  had 
eaten  24  clover  leaf  weevils  and  375  ants.  Still  another 
nighthawk  had  eaten  340  grasshoppers,  52  bugs,  3  beetles, 
2  wasps  and  a  spider.  A  boat-tailed  grackle  from  Texas 
had  eaten  at  one  meal,  about  100  cotton-boll  worms  besides 
a  few  other  insects.  A  ring-necked  pheasant's  crop  from 
\\  ashington  contained  8,000  seeds  of  chickweed  and  dande- 
lion heads;  more  than  72,000  seeds  have  been  taken  in 
Louisiana  in  February.  The  quail,  between  his  cheery  calls 
of  "Bob-White"'  is  busy  consuming  135  varieties  of  insects. 
He  will  eat  on  an  average  75,000  insects  and  6,000,000,000 
weed  seeds  a  year.  He  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  boll- 
weevil  and  the  potato-bug  and  the  best  friend  of  man,  who 
is  trying  to  destroy  him  in  nearly  every  state.  If  we  do  not 
protect  the  quail,  it  will  not  be  long  until  his  cheerful 
whistle  will  be  heard  no  mare,  and  in  its  place  we  will  have 
the  unwelcome  buzz  of  destructive  insects  as  they  settle  on 
the  farmer's  crop  to  devour  it. 


NORTH  POLE 

When  an  Arctic  explorer  has  the  pole  star  exactly 
overhead,  he  is  still  eighty  miles  from  the  North  Pole  be- 
cause the  Pole  Star — or  Polaris,  as  it  is  known  to  astrono- 
mers— is  not  the  North  Celestial  Pole,  to  which  the  geo- 
graphical North  Pole  corresponds,  but  nearly  three  times 
the  apparent  breadth  of  the  full  moon  from  it.   The  fact  is 
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that  the  Pole  Star  merely  happens  to  be  the  nearest  bright 
star  to  the  North  Celestial  Pole.  This  latter  point  is  an. 
imaginary  one  in  the  heavens,  marking  the  spot  towards 
which  the  earth's  axis  is  directed.  Owing  to  causes  which 
need  not  be  entered  into  here,  this  imaginary  point  is  mov- 
ing in  a  great  circle  in  the  sky,  a  circle  so  vast  that  about 
26,000  years  is  taken  to  complete  it.  A  few  thousand  years 
ago,  it  was  a  long  way  from  the  present  Pole  Star,  and  in 
those  days  the  star  was  quite  an  ordinary  one,  differing  in. 
no  way  from  hosts  of  others  we  see  around  us  on  any  fine 
night.  In  another  few  thousand  years  to  come  our  present 
highly-important  Pole  Star  will  have  again  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity through  having  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  stead- 
ily-moving North  Celestial  Pole.  The  brilliant  blue-and- 
white  Vega  will  be  the  most  magnificent  Pole  Star  of  the 
future.  It  will  be  about  12,000  years,  however,  before  its, 
turn  comes. — Family  Herald. 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MIND 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are, 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't, 

If  you'd  lie  to  win,  and  you  don't  think  you  can, 
It's  almost  a  cinch  that  you  won't. 

If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost, 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will — 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

Full  many  a  race  is  lost 

Ere  ever  a  step  is  run, 
And  many  a  coward  fails 

Ere  ever  his  work  is  begun. 

Think  big  and  your  deeds  will  grow, 
Think  small  and  you  fall  behind, 
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Think  that  you  can.  and  you  will — 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are; 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise;    ' 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You  ever  can  win  a  prize. 

Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To  the  stronger  or  faster  man, 
But  sooner  or  later  the  man  who  wins 

Is  ttie  fellow  who  thinks  he  can. — Anon. 


LEAD  PENCILS  ARE  NOT  LEAD 

The  lead  pencil  that  you  will  some  day  use — possibly 
next  year — may  now  be  tossing  about  the  Atlantic — the 
"lead"  (which  isn't  lead,  but  graphite)  in  one  tramp  steam- 
er and  the  slats  of  wood  is  another. 

The  finest  wood  grown  for  the  pencil-maker's  pur- 
poses is  the  red  cedar  in  the  south  of  the  United  States,  and 
curiously  enough  the  most  used  "lead"  comes  from  the 
adjoining  country.  Graphite,  however,  was  first  discovered 
in  England. 

In  the  early  days  of  pencil-making  the  Borrowdale 
mine  in  Cumberland  was  the  only  source  of  supply.  The 
stuff  was  so  valued  that  the  mine  was  guarded  by  an  armed 
force,  and  in  order  to  conserve  the  supply  it  was  only 
worked  for  six  weeks  in  each  year  Then  to  prevent  theft 
the  mine  was  flooded. 

For  some  three  hundred  years  the  Cumberland  graph- 
ite was  used  in  its  natural  state,  having  no  rival ;  but  as 
the  supply  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  a  method  was  in- 
vented of  using  other  graphite,  ground  to  powder  and 
mixed  with  claw   This  is  now  what  is  commonlv  used. 
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ROMANS  SAVED  DAYLIGHT 

How  many  people  know  that  our  "summer  time"  is 
not  a  new  thing  at  all?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a 
feeble  imitation  of  a  common  practice  of  the  Romans. 

But  while  we  alter  the  clock  twice  a  year,  the  Romans 
made  changes  every  day. 

In  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  day  began,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  at  sunrise,  and  ended  at  sunset.  The 
day  consisted  of  twelve  "hours,"  whose  duration  was  not 
sixty  minutes,  but  one-twelfth  of  the  total  period  of  day- 
light. 

Hours  were  normal  only  in  spring  and  autumn  equin- 
oxes— that  is,  on  March  21  and  September  21,  when  night 
and  day  are  of  equal  length. 

In  winter-time,  when  the  sun  rose  at  8  a.m.  and  set 
at  4  p.m.,  the  clay  was  only  eight  of  our  hours  in  length. 
The  Roman  mid-winter  hour  was  therefore  only  forty 
minutes.  Thus  the  first  hour  was  from  8  to  8.40  a.m.,  the 
fifth  from  10.40  to  11.20  a.m.,  the  twelfth  from  3.20  to 
4  p.m. 

In  high  summer-time,  with  sun-rise  at  5  a.m.  and  sun- 
set at  9  p.m.,  each  "hour"  consisted  of  eighty  minutes.  The 
first  hour  was  from  5  to  6.20  a.m.,  the  second  from  6.20 
to  7.40  a.m.,  and  so  on. 


A  CHILD'S  MOTIVES. 

The  more  a  parent  or  teacher  believes  in  a  child's 
purity  of  motive,  the  purer  that  child's  motive  will  be 

Nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  a  child  than  to  be 
charged  with  an  unworthy  motive  that  never  occurred 
to  him. 

If  a  boy  is  scolded  for  quarreling,  when  he  has  simply 
interfered  to  stop  a  quarrel,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  a  peace- 
maker at  the  next  opportunity. 

If  he  is  taken  to  task  for  being  late  at  school  before 
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the  teacher  finds  out  why  he  is  late,  his  sense  of  justice 
may  be  outraged  if  his  lateness  is  of  a  kind  that  the  teacher 
would  approve,  with  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

The  light-hearted,  generous,  forgiving  spirit  of  the 
child  makes  many  a  teacher  or  parent  careless  about  giving 
offense". 

But  if  we  would  set  up  pure  motives  in  abiding  in  the 
life  of  the  child,  we  must  check  our  blundering  suspicions, 
believe  in  the  child's  purity  of  motive  and  keep  that  belief  # 
plainly  to  the  fore  in  every  issue. — Sel. 


WHEN  FIVE  HUNDRED  WAS  THE  LIMIT. 

Do  you  know  that  your  forefathers  six  centuries  back 
had  to  give  it  up  and  go  to  an  inn  for  assistance,  when  any 
business  transaction  required  them  to  count  beyond  the 
figure  500?  Well,  they  probably  did.  In  those  days  sums 
\vere  calculated  in  the  clumsy  Roman  numerals  that  now 
are  seen  only  on  clocks,  in  book  prefaces,  and  on  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  and  a  succession  of  digits  such  as  6666  meant 
nothing  to  the  average  person. 

There  was  a  system  of  finger  multiplication  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  men  generally  resorted 
to  it  every  time  they  had  to  multiply  beyond  five  times 
five.  The  rule  runs:  "Let  the  open  hand  represent  the 
number  5;  the  hand  with  one  finger  closed  is  6;  with  two 
fingers  closed,  7;  with  three  fingers  closed,  8;  with  four 
fingers  closed,  9.  To  multiply  two  numbers  let  one  hand 
represent  the  multiplier,  the  other  the  number  to  be  multi- 
plied, using  the  above  convention.  Then,  counting  the 
thumb  as  a  finger,  the  required  answer  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  fingers  open  on  one  hand  by  the 
number  open  on  the  other,  this  number  being  added  to  ten 
times  the  total  number  of  fingers  closed. 

This  scheme  suited  the  peddler  in  the  market  and  his 
customer  so  well  that  by  wiggling  fingers  they  drove  bar- 
gains without  saying  a  word,  unless  the  amount  involved 
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wa°  greater  than  a  hundred  of  their  units  of  exchange.  In 
this  case  it  was  necessary  to  repair  to  the  inn,  and  use  a 
checker  board,  which  was  the  adding  machine  of  that  day. 
The  figuring  was  done  by  the  shifting  of  checkers  from 
square  to  square.  The  excise  man  and  tax  collector  often 
took  advantage  of  the  peasant's  ignorance  to  make  him 
pay  twice  what  he  should,  in  consulting  the  board. 

This  board  and  the  system  of  using  it  resembled  count- 
ing on  a  present-day  Chinese  abacus  or  counting  board,  at 
which  one  may  become  quite  expert.  Two  years  ago  a 
Chinese  accountant  kept  right  up  with  an  American  adding 
machine,  by  manipulating  an  abacus  which  had  not  been 
improved  in  two  thousand  years.  At  that,  the  abacus  will 
not  soon  replace  the  adding  machine  in  our  banks  and 
offices. — The  Classmate. 


"GOD  FOUND  THEM  READY". 

A  peasant  of  Savoy  heard  of  the  death  of  the  second 
of  his  sons,  killed  in  the  Vosges,  as  he  was  setting  forth  to 
the  fields  for  the  late  autumn  plowing.  The  oxen  were 
yoked  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  postman  handed  him  the  letter  bearing  the  head- 
ing of  the  Prefecture.  He  went  into  the  house  to  fetch  his 
spectacles,  read  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who,  anxious, 
had  followed  him,  and  in  that  of  the  neighbors,  who  al- 
ready knew  the  news,  and  then  handing  the  paper  to  the* 
companion  of  his  life  and  labor,  said  simply: 

"God  found  them  ready." 

He  added  slowly : 

"My  poor  wife!" 

And  he  went  on  with  his  plowing. 

The  above  from  "A  Crusader  in  France"  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dark  shadow  that  settled  over  many  a  life,  in 
our  own  and  many  lands  as  similar  news  came  to  them 
from  the  front. 
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Thank  God  for  "Found  Them  Ready".  Then  beyond 
the  shadow  is  the  light  of  life  immortal,  reunions  to  part 
no  more. 


ROPES  FROM  BANANAS. 

Though  Manila  rope  is  not  so  reliable  as  hemp,  it  is 
much  cheaper,  and  for  certain  purposes  it  is  better.  It  is 
used  on  board  ship  and  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  name 
comes  from  the  chief  town  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
it  is  made. 

The  rope  is  made  entirely  from  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  banana.  These  stems  contain  a  coarse, 
tough  fibre  which  native  laborers  extract  by  hand. 

When  they  have  been  cleaned,  dried,  and  sorted,  the 
fibres  are  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  factory.  It  is  the  finest 
of  them  that  make  the  best  rope.  The  coarser  fibres  are 
not  sufficiently  flexible  to  stand  the  twisting  and  bending 
that  must  be  endured. 

Machinery  spins  them  into  a  kind  of  yarn  not  unlike 
coarse  wool.  The  next  proc<  twist  several  yarns  into 

a  strand.  Three  or  four  strands  are  then  placed  side  by 
side,  and  passed  through  the  laying  machine,  which  twist^ 
them  together  into  a  great  rope  that  will  hold  a  battleship. 


PAT  AND  SANDY. 

In  these  hard  times  Pat  and  Sandy  were  discussing 
topical  items,  when  Pat  sprang  the  following  on  lis  friend  : 

"Say,  Sandy  what  is  the  surest  way  to  make  a  pair 
of  trousers  last"? 

"Put  them  in  a  drawer'",  said  Sandy. 

"Bah",  said  Pat.   "Make  the  coat  and  waistcoat  first". 
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RESULTS  OF  PROHIBITION. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  first  two  years  of  Pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States  a  leading  American  news- 
paper declares  that  the  first  thing  that  impresses  one  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  same  everywhere.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  exception  to  the  rule  that  crime  has  been  re- 
duced, that  accidents  have  been  lessened,  that  industrial 
conditions  have  been  improved,  that  bank  savings  deposits 
have  increased,  that  juvenile  delinquent  cases  have  dimin- 
ished— in  short,  that  practically  every  prophecy  of  the 
liquor  advocates  of  calamities  to  befall  the  nation  under 
dry  rule  have  been  disproved  by  the  facts.  These  prohibi- 
tion benefit:  ere  recorded  du'h  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
papers  i-.i'j  c;re  too  numerous  to  attempt  to  give  even  a 
summary.  Breweries  have  been  converted  into  manufac- 
turing plants  for  the  production  of  useful  commodities  and, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  brewers  themselves,  they  are  mak- 
ing more  money  than  when  they  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  beverage  poison.  Saloon  keepers  and  bar 
tenders  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  Old 
saloon  sites  have  been  rented  at  increased  rentals  to 
merchants. — Familv  Herald. 


WANT  A  WARSHIP? 

There  are  about  two  hundred  obsolete  warships  which 
the  Admiralty  wants  to  sell  lying  in  ports  around  the 
British  Isles.  • 

Anyone  can  buy  a  battleship  or  light  cruiser  if  he  is 
willing  to  give  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  broken  up  and  not 
used  for  war  purposes. 

Every  pan  of  a  ship  is  dismantled  and  disposed  of,  and 
all  the  delicate  scientific  instruments  are  sold. 

It  takes  forty  men  twelve  months  to  break  up  a  war- 
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ship.  Those  ready  for  disposal  belong  to  the  1906  to  1908 
classes,  and  include  Dreadnoughts  and  lesser  types  of 
vessels. — 'Tit-bits.'' 


THINK  OF  IT. 


Every  year  266,000,000,000  silk  worms  produce  60,- 
000,000  pounds  of  ray  silks.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
taken  all  together  the  world's  silkworms  spin  every  year 
with  a  velocity  of  about  4,700  miles  per  second  a  thread  of 
approximately  150,000,000,000  miles  in  length. 


NATURE'S  ICE  HOUSE. 

The  number  of  birds  that  go  to  the  arctic  regions  to 
breed  is  vast  beyond  conception.  They  go  not  by  thou- 
sands, but  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  because 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  nature  provide  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  such  lavish  prodigality  of  food. 

The  vegetation  consists  of  cranberry,  cloudberry  and 
crowberry  bushes,  and  these,  forced  by  the  perpetual  sun- 
shine of  the  arctic  summer,  bear  enormous  crops  of  fruit. 
But  the  crop  is  not  ripe  until  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
arctic  summer,  and  if  the  fruit-eating  birds  had  to  wait 
until  it  was  ripe  they  would  starve  in  the  meantime,  so 
they  arrive  on  the  very  day  of  the  melting  of  the  snow. 

But  each  year  the  snow  descends  on  an  immense  crop 
of  ripe,  fruit  before  the  birds  have  time  to  gather  it.  It  is 
thus  preserved  perfectly  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  melting  of 
the  snow  discloses  the  bushes,  with  the  unconsumed  last 
year's  crop  hanging  on  them  or  lying  ready  to  be  eaten, 
on  the  ground. 

The  frozen  meal  stretches  across  the  breadth  of 
Northern  Asia.  It  never  decays  and  is  accessible  the  mo- 
ment the  snow  melts.  The  same  heat  which  thaws  the 
fruit  brings  into  being  the  most  prolific  insect  life  in  the 
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world  the  mosquito  swarms  on  the  tundra.  No  European 
can  live  there  without  a  veil  after  the  snow  melts.  The 
gun  barrels  are  black  with  them,  and  clouds  of  them  often 
obscure  the  sight. 

Thus  the  insect-eating  birds  have  only  to  open  their 
mouths  to  fill  them  with  mosquitoes,  and  thus  the  presence 
of  swarms  of  cliff  chaffs,  pipis  and  wagtails  in  this  arctic 
region  is  accounted  for. — Pearson's  Magazine. 


SPOOLS. 


Maine  is  the  pine  tree  state  also  the  spool  state.  It 
turns  out  more  spools  than  any  other  country,  and  the 
number  is  set  down  as  1,000  millions  a  year,  vauled  at 
about  1  1-4  million  dollars.  White  birch  is  the  wood  which 
makes  the  best  spools.  The  wood  is  cut  in  winter,  sawed 
into  "bars"  one-half  to  two  and  three-quarter  inches  square 
and  two  to  four  feet  long.  About  two  and  one-third  cords 
of  timber  are  required  for  one  thousand  feet  of  bars.  After 
sawing,  the  bars  are  piled  criss-cross,  in  order  to  facilitate 
seasoning,  and,  protected  from  the  weather,  are  allowed  to 
cure.  About  fifteen  million  feet  of  bars  are  consumed  by 
the  spool  factories,  and  an  equal  amount  is  exported  to 
Scotland  and  England.  The  spool-making  machines  are 
very  interesting  and  an  up-to-date  machine  turns  out 
spools  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute. — Family  Herald. 


THEY  KEEP  THEIR  PROMISE 

When  David  Livingstone,  the  great  missionary,  was 
on  his  last  journey  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  be- 
came very  ill. 

lie  had  with  him  a  few  black  men  who  had  promised 
to  stand  by  him. 

One  night,  one  of  these  faithful  black  men  looked  into 
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Livingstone's  hut.  and  saw  him  kneeling  by  his  bed  in 
prayer. 

Hours  afterwards,  he  looked  in  again.  The  candle  had 
burned  down  and  was  almost  out,  but  the  missionary  was 
still  kneeling. 

The  black  man  went  inside  and  found  that  Livingstone 
was  dead.    He  had  died  while  praying. 

The  next  morning  those  black  men  talked  things  over 
to  decide  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  bury  Livingstone  there,  and  then  to  divide  his  things 
among  them.  No  one  ever  would  have  known  the  dif- 
ference. 

But  they  had  promised  that  they  would  stand  by  their 
beloved  missionary,  and  they  decided  that  they  would  not 
forsake  him  now. 

They  embalmed  his  body  the  best  they  could.  Then 
they  raised  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  started  on  the  long 
thousand-mile  journey  for  the  coast. 

Some  of  them  were  killed  on  the  way.  but  the  rest 
never  stopped  till,  after  six  months,  they  laid  down  their 
precious  burden  on  the  deck  of  a  British  war-ship  at 
Zanzibar. 

Several  months  later,  the  bodv  of  David  Livingstone 

laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  London. 

At  the  very  head  of  a  procession  in  which  were  the 
greatest  men  in  England,  marched  Jacob  YVainwright,  one 
of  that  little  band  who  had  been  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  to  keep  their  promise. — Ex. 


INTERNAL  HEAT  OF  EARTH. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  newly  com- 
pleted a  study  of  earth-crust  temperatures  all  over  the 
country,  and  has  found  quite  a  number  of  hot  spots  where 
volcanic  heat  is  manifestly  accountable  for  records  ob- 
tained in  deep  mines  and  by  lowering  thermometers  into 
artesian  wells.   For  instance,  in  the  mines  of  the  Comstock 
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Lode,  in  Nevada,  the  temperature  at  a  depth  of  only  2,500 
feet  is  145  degrees — undoubtedly  due  to  hot  volcanic  ma- 
terial down  below.  At  a  depth  of  five  miles,  says  a  scien- 
tific correspondent,  there  "must  be  a  veritable  furnace  of 
molten  rocks.  Taking  an  average  all  over,  the  temperature 
of  the  earth's  crust  rises  one  degree,  in  going  down,  for 
every  sixty  feet  of  depth.  But  in  places  it  rises  much  faster. 
At  Leadville  the  rise  is  one  degree  for  every  seventeen 
feet,  and  at  Swede  Corners  (Col.)  it  is  one  degree  for  every 
eight  feet — owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  a  volcanic  cause.  In 
the  Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho,  the  existence  of  numerous 
hot  springs  is  referred  to  water  that  comes  up  boiling  from 
the  depths  through  fissures  in  the  rock  strata.  Many  wells 
in  Dwyhee  County  yield  warm  water,  plainly  owing  to  lava 
flows,  the  region  being  one  of  comparatively  recent  vol- 
canic activity. — Family  Herald. 


DO  YOU  STUDY  LATIN? 

Here  is  a  splendid  catch  to  try  on  those  clever  folk 
who  learn  Latin.   You  go  up  to  them  and  say: 

"Do  you  know  Latin"? 

Then,  if  they  say  they  do,  you  continue : 

"Well,  can  you  tell  me  what  this  means".  And  you 
show  them  this : 

"Amans  tarn  erat". 

They  may  puzzle  for  some  time,  and  then  you  offer  to 
translate  it  for  them.  It  is  "A  man's  tame  rat,"  written 
to  look  like  Latin,  but,  after  all,  you  never  said  it  was 
Latin,  did  you"  ? 


KEEP  SINGING. 

We  can  sing  our  cares  away  easier  than  we  can  reason 
them  away.  The  birds  are  the  earliest  to  sing  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  birds  are  more  without  care  than  anything  else  I 
know  of.    Singing  is  the  last  thing  that  robins  do.      When 
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they  have  done  their  daily  work,  when  they  have  flown 
their  last  flight,  and  picked  up  their  last  morsel  of  food, 
and  cleaned  their  bills  on  a  napkin  of  a  bought,  then  on  a 
top  twig  they  sing  one  song  of  praise.  I  know  they  sleep 
sweeter  for  it  Oh.  that  we  might  sing  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  let  song  touch  song  all  the  way  through !  Oh,  that 
we  could  put  songs  under  our  burden !  Oh,  that  we  could 
extract  the  sense  of  sorrow  by  song!  Then  sad  things 
would  not  poison  so  much.  Sing  in  the  house ;  teach  your 
children  to  sing.  When  griefs  arise,  sing  them  down.  Lift 
the  voice  of  praise  against  cares.  Praise  God  by  singing; 
that  will  lift  you  above  trials  of  every  sort.  Attempt  it. — 
Exchange. 


SHIRKING  DECISIONS. 

Look  out  when  you  recognize  in  yourself  a  tendency 
to  evade  decisions.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  the  impulse 
to  shirk  decisions  that  concern  you.  To  pass  that  duty  on 
to  a  friend,  however  wise,  means  the  impairment  at  your 
own  powers.  Xo  person  can  digest  your  food  for  you,  and 
no  one  can  decide  for  you.  The  food  another  digests  goes 
into  his  body,  and  the  questions  he  decides  goes  into 
strengthening  his  judgment  and  will,  and  in  both  cases 
you  are  left  out.  If  you  are  of  a  temperament  which  finds 
it  is  easy  to  shirk  decisions,  be  all  the  more  particular  not 
to  delegate  that  dutv  to  another. — Selected. 


A  LAND  WITHOUT  NIGHT. 

The  Scottish  Highlands,  in  the  early  July  days,  may 
truly  be  called  a  land  where  there  is  no  night,  for  sunset 
and  sunrise  are  really  one  and  the  same,  officially  the  sun 
disappears  for  about  six  hours,  but  the  track  of  its  passage 
from  northwest  to  northeast  is  marked  by  a  crimson  glow 
above  the  horizon  which  serves  to  link  the  long  summer 
days  together  in  an  unbroken  chain. 
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On  a  clodless  night  one  can  sit  by  the  shores  on  the 
Moray  Firth  and  read  the  newspaper  at  midnight,  and 
golf,  tennis  and  bowls  have  all  been  played  while  England 
slept 

Cattle  can  be  seen  steadily  grazing  through  the  clear 
nights.  The  birds,  too,  appear  to  be  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
unusually  bright  conditions.  Their  twittering  never  ceases, 
and  occasionally  one  will  break  into  song  that  another  will 
answer. 


A  LIFE  CODE. 

Plain  food  for  the  stomach, 

Vigorous  exercise  for  the  muscles, 

Pure  air  for  the  lungs, 

Sound  sleep  for  the  nerves. 

Good  cheer  for  the  mind, 

Great  thoughts  for  the  head, 

Holy  aspirations  for  the  heart. 

Kind  deeds  for  neighbours  and  pure  love  for  God. 


TRAIN  DESPATCHING  BY  RADIO. 

The  Nord  system  of  French  railways  will  be  the  first 
in  Europe  to  install  wireless  telephones  for  the  control  of 
train  movements.  Work  has  already  commenced  on  re- 
ceiving antenna  to  be  attached  to  a  statue  surmounting  the 
Gare  du  Nord,  the  principal  Paris  station,  and  a  special 
registering  apparatus  has  been  designed  by  M.  Branly. 
whom  the  French  consider  to  be  the  real  discoverer  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  wireless,  in  his  little  laboratory  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris. 

For  the  present,  the  system  will  only  connect  the  Gare 
du  Nord  with  individual  stations  as  far  as  Creil.  with  oc- 
casional intermediary  sending  posts  attached  to  telegraph 
posts  along  the  line,  which  will  be  useful  in  case  of  acci- 
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dent.  As  the  efficiency  of  the  system  is  proved,  however, 
the  company  intends  extending  it  as  far  as  Dunkirk,  with 
inter-station  service  as  well  as  long  range  despatching 
control. 

Other  French  railways  are  watching  the  experiment 
with  interest,  as  it  is  expected  to  make  obsolete  all  block 
systems  and  to  reduce  the  control  costs  by  at  least  75  per 
cent. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Branly  is  working  quietly  on  various 
wireless  inventions,  which  have  been  delayed  by  the  war 
and  through  lack  of  funds.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
French  Government  will  advance  100,000  francs  this  year 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  labors. — Radio  News. 


CHOICE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

"I  speak  four  languages."  proudly  boasted  the  door 
man  of  a  hotel  in  Rome  to  an  American  guest.  "Yes,  four 
— Italian,  French.  English,  and  American." 

"But  English  and  American  are  the  same,"  protested 
the  guest. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  man.  "If  an  Englishman 
should  come  up  now,  I  should  talk  like  this :  "Oh,  I  say, 
what  extraordinarily  shocking  weather  we're  having!  I 
dare  say  there'll  be  a  bit  of  it  ahead."  But  when  you  came 
up  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  say:  'For  the  love  o'  mike! 
Some  day,  ain't  it?  Guess  this  is  the  second  flood,  all 
right." — The  Youth's  Companion. 
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ITEMS  FOR  THE  NOON  HOUR. 

(By  INSPECTOR  McOUAT) 

CHEERFULNESS 

Learn  to  laugh :  a  good  laugh  is  better  than  medicine. 

Learn  how  to  tell  a  story;  a  good  story,  well  told,  is 
as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick-room. 

Learn  to  keep  your  own  troubles  to  yourself;  the 
world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  stop  croaking  if  you  cannot  see  any  good  in 
the  world,  keep  the  bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and  pains  under  pleasant 
smiles;  no  one  cares  to  hear  whether  you  have  headaches, 
earaches,  or  rheumatism. 

Learn  to  meet  your  friends  with  a  smile;  a  good- 
humored  man  or  woman  is  always  welcome,  but  the  dys- 
peptic is  not  wanted  anywhere. 

Don't  cry;  tears  do  well  enough  in  novels,  but  are  out 
of  place  in  real  life. 

Above  all,  give  pleasure;  lose  no  chance  of  giving 
pleasure. 

You  will  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 

Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  you  can  do,  or  any 
kindness  that  you  can  show  to  any  human  being,  you  had 
better  do  it  now;  do  not  defer  or  neglect  it. 

For  you  will  not  pass  this  way  again. 


ARE  YOU  "SHORT"? 

(By  THOMAS  CRAWFORD) 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  "short"  in  me? 

The  idea  popped  into  my  head  the  other  day  when  I 
read  of  a  trusted  employee  who  was  "short"  in  his  cash 
and  who  is  paying  the  penalty  in  a  prison. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  the  unenviable  possessor  of 
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a  "short"  temper,  greatly  to  his  own  distress  as  well  as 
that  of  other  folks. 

My  office  companion  ,who  is  carrying  more  than  his 
share  of  physical  weight,  complains  that  he  is  sometimes 
"short"'  of  breath.  My  farmer  friend  on  the  third  conces- 
sion line  fell  "short"  of  seed  in  sowing  a  ten-acre  field,  and 
«ven  the  queen  of  my  well-regulated  home  went  "short" 
on  yeast  on  bread-baking  day. 

I  even  chance  to  know  a  church  that  fell  "short"  last 
year  on  its  budget  allocation,  with  a  corresponding  short- 
ness in  the  stipend  of  their  minister.  I  overheard  one  man 
sizing  up  another  as  "long  on  promises  and  short  on  ful- 
filment." 

So  many  folks  seem  to  run  "short"  that  I've  been  ask- 
ing myself  "What  are  you  short  on"?  Cash,  sometimes, 
surely ;  time,  lots  of  times ;  patience,  often ;  common  sense, 
several  times  a  day,  and  ever  since,  I've  been  trying  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  "shorts"  and  thus  live  a  more 
normal,  effective  and  worthwhile  life. 


A  RULE  FOR  HAPPINESS. 

It  was  a  girls'  summer  school  years  ago.  One  of  the 
girls  rose  and  said  to  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  the  honored 
and  beloved  first  prsident  of  YVellesley  College,  who  had 
been  talknig  to  them : 

"Mrs.  Palmer,  you  are  always  so  cheerful  and  happy; 
will  you  tell  us,  please,  how  we  can  be  happy"  ? 

"I  will,  dear,"  said  this  noble  woman.  "I  will  give  you 
three  very  simple  rules: 

"The  first  is  this :  Commit  something  to  memory 
every  day;  something  good.  It  needn't  be  much.  Three  or 
four  words  will  do — just  a  pretty  bit  of  a  poem  or  a  Bible 
verse. 

"The  second  rule  is:  Look  for  something  pretty  every- 
day ;  and  don't  skip  a  day,  or  it  won't  work. 

"My  third  is — now,  mind,  don't  skip  a  day:   Do  some- 
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thing  for  somebody  every  day!    That  is  all  there  is* to  it,, 
dear.   You'd  better  try  it." 

Those  three  rules  are  just  as  good  as  when  they  were 
spoken;  they  will  work  always  and  everywhere,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city;  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls. 
They  will  make  a  farmhouse  warm  in  the  chill  winter  and 
a  tenement  cool  in  the  blazing  summer.  They  will  help 
to  make  us  masters  of  our  lives.  They  are  so  plain  that 
everybody  can  understand  them,  and  so  practical  that, 
everybody  can  keep  them.  No  matter  how  gray  the  sky,, 
these  rules  will  make  the  sun  shine  through. 


ROUTINE  OF  A  CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

Each  Chinese  schoolboy  must  furnish  his  own  stool 
and  table  for  school  work  and  the  "four  precious  articles," 
which  are  the  ink  slab,  a  cake  of  india  ink,  a  brush  for  writ- 
ing and  paper.  With  these  he  begins  his  weary  task  of 
learning  to  write  and  read  the  thousands  of  Chinese  char- 
acters. These  are  to  open  the  way  to  the  Chinese  classics,, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  ancient  literature  and  wisdom 
means  education  to  the  Chinese.  At  the  opening  of  a. 
Chinese  school  a  paper  on  which  is  written  the  name  of 
Confucius  is  pasted  on  the  wall.  Before  this  honored  name 
the  pupils  and  teachers  burn  paper  money  and  Joss  sticks 
and  bow  their  heads  three  times  to  the  floor.  The  teacher 
then  tells  Confucius  the  day,  the  month  and  the  year  and 
begs  for  his  favor. 


"CAMEL'S  HAIR"  BRUSHES. 

It  may  sound  rather  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  no  brushes  are  ever  made  of  camel's,  hair,  yet 
they  are  asked  for  daily  and  sold  as  such. 

There  are  very  many  kinds  of  hair  used  in  the  making 
of  "camel's  hair"  brushes,  such  as  bear,  fox.,  rabbit,  squirrel, 
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etc.,  and.,  indeed,  one  authority  states  that  over  150  sorts  of 
brushes  are  known  as  "earners  hair"  brushes,  but  there  is 
only  one  definitely  accepted  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
— i.e.,  "camel's  hair"  brushes  made  from  squirrel  tails, 
these  being  the  best  and  most  expensive. 

Real  camel's  hair  is  absolutely  useless  for  making 
brushes  and  resembles  soft  tow  of  a  yellow-brownish  color. 
The  mane  of  a  camel  is  the  only  part  which  could  be  used, 
and  possibly  a  dozen  brushes  could  be  made  from  one 
mane.. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  specimens  of 
brushes  made  from  the  actual  hair  of  a  camel  in  existence. 
The  reason  for  the  term  "camel's  hair"  is  the  fact  that  a 
name  named  Camel  was  the  first  one  to  make  these  finer 
kinds  of  brushes,  and  they  became  generally  known  as 
"real  camel's  hair  brushes." — London  Answers. 


TROUBLE  ON  THE  LINE. 

Everybody  who  has  used  a  telephone  knows  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  following  description  of  the  way  a 
certain  person  talked  over  the  wire: 

The  man  at  one  end  had  become  thoroughly  exasper- 
ated and  asked  his  friend  if  he  were  losing  his  hearing. 

His  friend  was  an  Irishman,  and  replied,  "I  can  hear 
you  all  right  till  you  begin  to  talk,  and  then  I  can't  under- 
stand a  word  you  say." — Selected. 


ARTIFICIAL  COTTON. 

Artificial  cotton  has  been  produced  in  a  small  way 
from  cellulose  obtained  from  the  bark  and  knots  of  fir 
trees.  The  wood  is  first  crushed  into  a  fibrous  mass,  then 
subjected  to  steam  pressure  in  a  closed  cylinder  for  10 
hours,  when  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  soda  is  introduced 
and  the  material  kept  under  pressure  for  36  hours  more. 
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This  makes  the  material  white,  and  it  is  then  washed  and 
ground  to  a  paste.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  bleaching 
by  chloride  of  lime,  after  which  the  material  is  squeezed 
between  heavy  rollers  to  remove  the  water.  The  resulting 
product  is  pure  cellulose,  which  is  next  heated  in  a  boiler 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  Castor  oil, 
casein  and  gelatin  are  added  to  give  strength  to  the  fibre. 
The  pasty  mass  is  then  converted  into  fine  filaments  by 
being  forced  under  pressure  through  small  apertures. 


BUTTERMILK  AS  FOOD. 

The  health  value  of  buttermilk,  which  has  been  put  on 
the  list  of  light  refreshments  at  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  request  of  two  members,  was  described  by  a  London 
physician  who  is  an  authority  on  diet. 

"Buttermilk  is  a  beverage  which  deserves  every  en- 
couragement, especially  as  a  hot-weather  drink.  Most  of 
the  fatty  elements  are  removed  in  the  process  of  making 
butter,  but  a  number  of  other  valuable  nutritive  qualities 
are  left  These  become  even  more  valuable  when  the  but- 
termilk is  taken  with  other  foods.  Thus  buttermilk  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  casein  which  will  enable  one  to 
make  a  most  satisfying  meal  off  a  glass  of  buttermilk  plus 
a  very  small  amount  of  meat  and  potatoes.. 

"It  also  has  an  excess  of  lactic  bacteria,  the  foes  of 
nearly  all  the  ha'rmful  germs  in  our  digestive  systems, 
which  give  it  a  slightly  laxative  property.  It  has  a  decided 
acid  flavor  which  makes  it  a  thirst-quencher.  As  the  fats 
have  been  extracted  during  the  butter-making  process,  it 
has  practically  no  body-heating  properties.  The  casein  is 
valuable  because  it  supplies  the  repair  elements  needed  to 
replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  muscular  tissue." — Ex. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Quebec,  May  27th,  1921. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruct  ion  was  held. 

Present:— The  Rev.  E.  I.  Rex^ord.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  in  the  chair;  Professor  A.  \V.  Kneeiand,  M.A., 
B.C.L.;  Gavin  J.  Walker,  Esq.;  \V.  M.  Rowat,  Esq..  M.D.. 
CM.;  Robert  Bickerdike,  Esq.;  W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq., 
ALL. A. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Lennox  Williams,  D.D. ;  The  Honourable 
W.  G.  Mitchell,  K.C,  D.Q.L.,  M.L.A.;  Rev.  Canon  Harold 
H.  Bedford-Jones.  M.A.:  Milton  L.  Hersey,  Esq.,  M.A.Sc, 
LL.D.;  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  K.C,  LL.D.;  Chas.  McBur- 
ney,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  Sinclair  Laird.  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.  Phil. ;  Marcus 
G.  Crombie,  Esq.;  Professor  Carrie  Derick.  M.A..  and  Miss 
Amy  Norris. 

Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were  submitted  on 
behalf  of  The  Honorable  Geo.  Bryson,  M.L.C.;  Herbert 
Marler,  Esq.,  N.P..  and  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C. 
LL-D. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  seconded  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  following  resolution  was  car- 
ried by  a  standing  vote: 

"That  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of 
"the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  desire  to  place  on 
"record  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  loss  which  the 
"work  of  Education  in  this  Province  has  sustained  in  the 
"death  of  the  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Fisher,  for  .many  years  a 
"leading  member  of  this  Committee.  Having  received 
"himself  a  broad  and  thorough  educational  preparation 
"for  life  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
"of  extending  educational  privileges  to  all  sections  of  the 
"population.  His  faithful  and  disinterested  services  and 
"his  integrity  of  character  secured  for  him  a  position  of 
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"trusted  leadership  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Com- 
"mittee.  His  cultured  diction,  his  dignified  and  forceful 
"address,  his  generous  regard  for  the  rights  and  opinions 
"of  others  caused  his  presentations  to  receive  at  all  times 
"most  careful  consideration  from  this  Committee.  His 
"familiarity  with  forms  of  procedure  and  with  legislative 
"action,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
"of  this  Province  enabled  him  to  render  a  service  to  the 
"cause  of  education  which  was  altogether  unique.  The 
"Committee,  deeply  conscious  of  this  great  loss,  desire 
"to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  late  colleague 
"and  to  order  that  this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the 
"minutes  of  the  Committee,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
"forwarded  to  the  members  of  his  family." 

The  Secretary  announced  the  recent  death  of  George 
L.  Masten,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  had  resigned  on  account  of  ad- 
vancing years.  A  man  whose  record  as  a  High  School 
teacher  and  a  member  of  this  Committee  had  been  of  great 
value  to  Education  in  this  Province,  he  was  not  only  a 
skillful  and  highly  successful  teacher  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words,  but  his  life,  character,  and  ideals  were  an  in- 
spiration and  an  example,  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  in  social  or  other  relations. 
By  a  unanimous  standing  vote  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  convey  to  Mrs.  Masten  an  expression  of  the  deep  sym- 
pathy of  the  members  of  the  Committee  with  her  in  the 
loss  she  has  sustained. 

The  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study  reported  pro- 
gress and  was  continued. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Sidney  A. 
Fisher,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  Educa- 
tional Campaigns,  and  the  resignation  of  Dean  Laird  from 
this  sub-committee,  the  sub-committee  was  re-constituted 
with  Dr.  Shurtleff  as  Convener,  Canon  Bedford-Jones,  Dr. 
Hersey  and  Professor  Knccland  as  members,  to  act  in  con- 
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ference  with  the    Secretary  of    the    Department  and    the 
Inspector-General  of  Protestant  Schools. 

Dean  Laird  reported  for  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Inspection  of    Protestant  Schools.     The    following 
summary  of  the  report. 

"Since  the  last  report,  a  conference  has  been  held  with 
school  inspectors,  and  your  committee  found  that  the  in- 
spectors were  ready  to  respond  cheerfully  to  suggestions 
made  in  your  committee's  former  reports  For  example, 
they  expressed  their  willingness. 

1.  To  make  more  visits  to  weaker  schools  if  adequate 
travelling  expenses  were  provided. 

2.  To  undertake,  in  addition  to  their  present  duties  the 
inspection  of  intermediate  schools. 

Since  the  conference,  another  meeting  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee was  held,  and  in  view  of  the  additional  information 
received  then  we  now  beg  to  submit  herewith  this  further 
report  and  recommendations  for  adoption  by  Protestant 
Committee. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  inspectoral  districts  at 
present  assigned  to  each  inspector  should  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  rearranging  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  work 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  inspectoral  districts  in  the 
counties  of  Gaspe  and  Bonaventure  should  be  united,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  into  a  full  inspectorate,  including  the 
superior  schools  there,  as  at  present. 

3.  We  recommend,  as  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Westmount  are  sufficiently  super- 
vised by  supervisors,  assistant  superintendents  and  super- 
intendents appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  school  boards, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  inspector  of  schools  should 
be  required  to  inspect  the  work  of  instruction  in  these 
classes  but  should  only  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  De- 
partment the  annual  bulletins  for  Montreal  and  West- 
mount  containing  all  the  usual  statistics  other  than  those 
relating  to  the  work  and  progress  in  the  class  rooms. 
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4.  We  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  schools  of  the 
City  of  Quebec,  the  inspector  should  be  required  to  make 
only  one  visit  each  year. 

5.  We  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional travelling  expenses  have  been  provided  the  in- 
spectors shall  be  required. 

(1)  To  make  supplementary  visits  to  the  weaker 
schools  in  addition  to  the  two  visits  now  demand- 
ed by  the  Regulations. 

(2)  To  inspect  and  report  on  the  intermediate  schools 
in  their  inspectorates. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  inspectors 
should  be  increased  to  the  full  limit  provided  by  the  law 
($2,000),  with  necessary  travelling  expenses  added. 

In  this  connection,  we  found  that  in  Montreal  Protest- 
ant schools  alone,  197  teachers  receive  salaries  of  $1,600  or 
more,  that  is,  197  teachers  receive  more  than  the  salary 
of  a  school  inspector.     These  are  distributed  as  follows: — 

Salary 
$1,600 

$1,600  to  $2,500 
$2,500  or  over 

80  men         117  women — receive  $1,600  or  over 

Some  rural  high  school  principals  are  getting  salaries 
of  $2,000  or  over.  Several  suburban  high  school  principals 
are  receiving  $3,000  or  over;  in  at  least  one  case  $3,500. 

As  it  is  to  these  sources  that  we  must  look  for  neces- 
sary qualified  inspectors,  we  do  not  expect  anv  applications 
for  inspectorships,  which  may  fall  vacant,  unless  the 
salaries  are  raised. 

7.  We  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  present  inspectors  whose  retirement  may  be  expected 
in  a  short  time,  some  form  of  retiring  alowance  should  be 
provided,  because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  a 
retiring  pension  in  their  case. 


Men 

Women 

1 

3 

31 

113 

48 

1 
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We  make  these  recommendations  in  the  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  progress  of  schools,  especially  rural  schools, 
depends  upon  competent  and  thorough  inspection  and 
supervision,  particularly  because  many  teachers  have  had 
little  experience  or  training.  Every  year  a  large  percentage 
of  both  trained  and  untrained  teachers  are  teaching  for 
the  first  time,  while  several  who  have  taught  one  year  or 
more,  have  not  yet  reached  complete  efficiency.  The  visits 
of  the  inspectors  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these  cases, 
not  only  in  order  that  the  teaching  methods  and  general 
organization  may  be  observed  and  the  necessary  assistance 
given,  if  required,  but  also  in  order  that  the  inspector  may 
be  assured  that  the  course  of  study  and  the  Regulations  are 
duly  followed. 

Of  hardly  less  importance  is  the  visit  of  the  inspector 
to  secretary-treasurers  and  members  of  the  school  board. 
It  is  not  too  much,  to  say  that  the  amount  of  local  effort 
in  any  district  or  inspectorate,  as  represented  by  the  salar- 
ies paid  to  teachers  and  by  the  condition  of  the  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
upon  whether  the  inspector  makes  a  proper  use  of  his  op- 
portunities in  this  regard,  or  merely  performs  his  duties  in 
a  perfunctory  manner. 

Your  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  ap- 
proaching the  Government  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  found  it  was  useless  to  attempt  an  interview 
during  the  last  week  of  the  session.  Your  Sub-committee 
appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rexford  and  Dr.  Milton  Hersey  to 
interview  the  Government  after  the  session  was  over,  in 
regard  to  remuneration  and  travelling  expenses  for  Pro- 
testant inspectors.    They  reported  as  follows: — 

"On  Friday.  May  13th,  Dr.  Milton  Hersey  and  Mr. 
\Y.  S.  Bullock.  M.L.A.,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  met  the  Premier  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province,  by  appointment,  and  presented  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  work  of  Inspection  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  and  pointed  out  that  these  desirable  modifications 
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of  the  present  system  could  only  be  carried  out  through  a 
generous  increase  of  the  amount  allowed  for  travelling  ex- 
penses in  these  Inspectorates. 

The  members  of  the  Government  appeared  to  recog- 
nize that  there  was  some  justification  for  our  claim  for  in- 
creased travelling  expenses  in  the  widely  extended  Inspec- 
torates of  our  Protestant  schools. 

Your  delegation  was  favourably  impressed  with  the 
attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Government  to  their  repre- 
sentations, and  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  definite 
action  will  be  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  the  Protestant  Committees  to  carry  out  its  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  work  of  Inspection  of  the  Protestant 
schools  of  the  Province."  The  foregoing  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Bickerdike  submitted  the  following  report : — 

"On  behalf  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  consider  the  divison  of  the  Marriage 
License  Fees  between  the  Superior  Education  and  the 
Poor  Municipality  Funds,  and  other  questions  relating 
thereto,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  a  full  meeting  was 
held  on  April  16th,  in  Montreal,  Dr.  Rexford  (in  the  chair), 
Dean  Laird,  Dr.  Love,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  McBurney,  and 
myself  as  convener  being  present.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  was  also  in  attendance,  as  well  as  Mr.  Walker, 
by  request. 

"After  a  long  discussion  it  was  agreed,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Bullock,  that  in  view  of  the  hope  that  larger  grants  for 
Protestant  rural  schools  would  soon  be  provided  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  the  Marriage  License  Fees  be 
in  the  meantime  divided  equally  between  Poor  Municipal- 
ities and  Superior  Schools,  it  being  understood  that  the 
whole  question  would  be  open  for  reconsideration  when- 
ever any  material  change  is  made  in  the  Legislative  Grants. 

"Second:  It  was  recommended  that  a  column  be  given 
in  the  Superior  School  Inspector's  report  to  show  the  total 
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enrolment  in  each  school  as  well  as  the  enrolment  of  pupils 
in  the  grades  which  take  the  June  examinations." 

Mr.  Walker  moved  the  adoption  of  thus  report, 
onded  by  Mr.  Bickerdike. 

It  was  moved  on  amendment  by  Dr.  Shurtleff  and 
onded  by  Dr.  Rowat : — "In  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Honourable  Provincial  Treasurer  that  there  is  at  least 
a  possibility  if  not  a  probability  that  the  Government  may 
give  further  aid  to  education  during  the  next  year,  which 
may  make  it  unnecessary  to  take  from  the  Superior  Schools 
any  part  of  the  grants  obtained  from  the  Marriage  License 
Fund,  that  no  change  in  the  division  of  such  fund  be  now 
made,  and  that  the  motion  lie  on  the  table  until  next  May 
meeting  of  this  committee  to  be  then  acted  upon  after  a 
report  from  the  Department  as  to  the  relative  needs  of  the 
schools  of  the  so-called  poor  municipalities  and  the  super- 
ior schools."  After  discussion,  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Miss  Norris  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Status  of  Teachers.  On  motion  of  Miss 
Norris,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hersey,  the  report  was  adopted. 

"The  sub-committee  recommends  that  a  Second  Class 
High  School  certificate  be  given  to  teachers  holding  the 
Model  School  Diploma  with  professional  training  after 
satisfactorily  taking  six  units  of  work  in  the  Arts  Faculty 
of  McGill,  not  more  than  three  of  which  shall  be  first  year 
courses,  it  being  understood  that  each  unit  is  the  equivalent 
of  four  hours'  lectures  during  the  whole  University  year." 

Professor  Kneeland  presented  the  following  motion : 

(1)  That  the  Educational  Campaign  meetings  be 
continued. 

(2)  That  they  be  conducted  in  connection  with,  the 
"Teachers'  Institutes." 

(3)  That  the  Inspectors  in  consultation  with  the  Inspector 
of  Superior  Schools  and  the  Department,  be  charged 
with  the  local  arrangements  for  the  meetings  at  cen- 
tres decided  upon  by  the  sub-committee  and  Depart- 
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ment,  and    that  they    take  all    possible    measures    to 
secure  an  interested  audience. 

(4)  That  members  of  this  Committee  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  School  for  Teachers  take  part  in  such  meetings 
and  Institutes,  wth  expenses  paid  as  usual  for  Educa- 
tional Propaganda  meetings. 

(5)  That  evening  meetings  be  the  rule,  wherever  possible, 
in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those  most  con- 
cerned, and  to  allow  opportunity  for  rendering  assist- 
ance in  the  Teachers'  Institutes  during  the  day. 

After  discussion,  paragraphs  2  and  3  were  withdrawn 
by  permission,  and  paragraphs  1,  4  and  5  were  carried. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Williams  it  was  resolved : — 
"That  the  part  of  the  Province  known  as  the  Canadian 
Labrador  be  made  a  separate  district  for  school  inspection, 
and  that  the  Government  be  asked  to  appoint  an  Inspector 
for*the  Protestant  schools  of  that  district." 

The  Secretary  reported  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  Summer  School  for  Specialists  in  French,  and 
that  there  were  prospects  of  a  good  attendance,  and 
further,  that  arrangements  had  been  concluded  by  which 
the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  of  Montreal  and  West- 
mount,  and  in  the  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School 
would  be  examined  orally  by  their  own  Specialists.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Curtis  had  agreed  to  give  an  oral  examination  in 
each  of  these  schools  in  the  classes  as  a  whole,  and  upon 
his  judgment  to  standardize  the  marks  given  to  individual 
pupils  by  their  own  teachers,  this  oral  examination  to 
receive  20  marks  out  of  200  allowed  for  the  subject. 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Insurance  at  Ottawa 
was  submitted,  asking  for  a  list  of  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  to  them  leaflets  and  pamphlets  from  time  to 
time  to  show  the  importance  of  protecting  our  forests 
against  fires.  On  account  of  the  national  importance  of 
this  question  the  Committee  approved  of  this  method  of 
educating  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  the  Secretary 
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gave  an  informal  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Deputy  Min- 
isters and  Superintendents  of  Education  held  in  Quebec  in 
November  last,  and  announced  at  the  same  time  that  a 
meteing  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers  Associa- 
tions would  be  held  in  Toronto  from  the  10th  to  the  13th 
of  August,  1921. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  23rd 
day  of  September,  unless  called  earlier  by  order  of  the 
Chairman. 

G.  W  PARMELEE. 

Secretary. 
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